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T HRB REVEREND 
Dr. THOMAS BAL GU, 


ARCHD EY N AND PREBENDARY OF WINCHESTER, &c. 


DEAR SIR, 


1 


F Truſt you wil! excuſe the liberty 
I have taken of prefixing your 
Name to the following ſhects; the 
latter part of which, I am confident, 
will ner be thought undeſerving of 
your upprobation z and of the for- 
mer part you will commend the in- 
tention at Icaſt, if not the execu- 
tion. In vindicating the character of 
| Biſhop BuTLiez from the aſperſions 
thrown upon it fince his death, I 
have but diſcharged a common duty 
of humanity, wiuch ſurvivors owe to 
thoſe who have deſerved well of 
mankind by their lives or writings, | 


3 


— e when 


E 
when they are paſt the power of ap- 
pearing in their own defence. And 
if what I have added, by way of 
opening the general deſign of the 
works of this great Prelate, be 
of ule in exciting the younger 
claſs of Students in our Univer- 
{ities to read, and ſo to read as to 
underſtand, the Two Volumes pre- 
pared and publiſhed by the Au- 
thor himſelf; I flatter myſelf I ſhall 
have done no inconſiderable ſervice 
to Morality and Religion. Your 
time and ſtudies have been long 
ſucceſsfully devoted to the ſupport 
of the ſame great cauſe: and in 
what you have lately given to the 
world, both as an Author and an 
Editor, you have largely contributed 
to the defence of our common Chriſ- 
tianity, and of what was eſteemed 
by One, who was perfectly compe- 


tent F 


„„ 
tent to judge, its beſt Eſtabliſhment, 
the Church of ENGLAND. In the 
preſent publication I conhder my- 
ſelf as a fellow-labourer with You 
in the ſame deſign, and tracing the 


path You have trod before, but at 


great diſtance, and with uncqual 
paces, When, by His MajzsrTr's 


goodneſs, I was raiſed to that ſtation 


of eminence in the Church, to which 


You had been firſt named, and 


which, on account of the infirmity 
of your health, You had deſired to 
decline; it was honour enough tor 
Me on ſuch an occaſion to have 
been thought of next to You : And 


I know of no better rule by which 


to govern my conduct, ſo as not to 


diſcredit the Royal Hand which con- 


ferred on me ſo ſignal and unme- 
rited a favour, than in caſes of diffi- 


culty to put the queſtion to myſelf, 
A3 How 


8 
How You would probably have 
acted in the ſame Liuation, You 
ſee, Sir, 1 ſtill look up to You, as 
I have been wont, both as my Su- 
perior and my Example. That J 
may long reap the benefit of your 
advice and friendſhip; and that ſuch 
a meaſure of health and ſtrength 
may be continued to You, as may 
enable you to paſs the evening of 
your days with comfort, and enjoy 
the bleſſings of the lite you love; 
is the cordial wiſh of, 


DEAR SIR, 
Your very affectionate 
and faithful Servant, 


8. GLOUCESTER, 


Daitmouth Street, Weſtminſter, 
12th May, 1786. 
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When I conſider how light a matter very often ſubjects 

« the beſt eſtabliſhed characters to the ſuſpicions of 
<& poſterity, poſterity often as malignant to virtue as 
« the age that ſaw it was envious of its glory; and 
« how ready a remote age is to catch at a low revived 
&« ſlander, which the times that brouzht it forth ſaw 
« deſpiſed and forgotten almoſt in its birth; cannot 
« but think it a matter that deſerves attention. Ler- 


ter to the Editor of the Letters on the Spirit of Patri- 


#tiſm, &c. by Bp. WARBURTON. See his Works, 
Vol. VII. p. 547. | 


HE CHARGE to the Clergy of the 


Dioceſe of Durham, which is ſub- 


joined to the preſent Volume, was printed 


and publiſhed in the year 1751 by the learned 


Prelate, whoſe name it bears; and, together 
with the SERMoNs and ANALOGY of the ſame 


Writer, both too well known to need a more 


particular deſcription, completes the collec- 
tion of his Works. It has long been conſider- 
ed as a matter of Curioſity, on account of its 


A 4 Scarceneſs; 


| 
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Scarceneſs ; and it is equally curious on other 


| accounts, its Subject, and the Calumny 
which it gave occaſion, of repreſenting the 


| 
Fl 
| Author as addicted to Superſirtron, as inclined 
| 4% Popery, and as dying in the communion of 


| the Church of Rome. The improved Edi- 


„ tion of the Brographia Britannica, now pub=- 
i liſhing under the care of Dr. Kippis, having 
unavoidably brought this Calumny again 
into notice; it may not be unſeaſonable to 


[ offer a few reflections in this place, by way 


racter as that of the late Biſhop 


Art. BuTLER / foſeph.} 
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of obviating any impreſſions that may hence 
arile, to the diſadvantage of ſo great a cha- 
BUTLER; 
referring thote, who deſire a more particular 
account of his Lite, to the ird Volume of 
the {ime entertaining work, printed in 1784. 


I. 'The principal deſign of the Biſhop, 
in his Charge, 1s to exhort his Clergy to 
„do their part towards reviving a Practi- 
« ca} Senſe of Religion amongſt the People 
6 committed to their care; 5 and, as one 
way of effecting this, to © inſtruct them in 
« the Imper lane of External Religion, 
the uſefulneſs of Outward Obſervances in 
promoting Inward Piety. Now from the 
compound nature of Man, conſiſting of two 
parts, the Body and the Mind, together with 
the influence which theſe are found to have 
on one another, it follows, that the Re- 
ligious Regards of ſuch a creature ought to 
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be ſo framed, as to be in ſome way properly 
accommoda d to both. A Religion which 
is Durely ſpiritual, ttripped of every thing 
that may affect the ſenſes, and Conſidered 
only as a divine phuoſophy of the mind, if 
it do not mount up into Enthuiatm, as has 
frequently been the caſe, often ſinks, after 
a few ſhort fervours, into Indifference: an 
abſtracted inviſible object, like that which 
Natural Religion ofters, ceaſes to move or 
intereſt the heart; and ſomething further is 
wanting to bring it nearer, and render it 
more preſent to our view, than merely an 
intellectual contemplation. On the other 
hand, when, in order to remedy this incon- 
venience, recourſe is had to Inſtituted Forms 
and Ritual Injunctions; there is always dan- 
ger leſt men be tempted to reſt entirely on 
theſe, and perſuade themſelves that a pain- 
ful attention to ſuch obſervances will atone 
for the want of genuine Picty and Virtue. 
Yet furely there is a way of ſteering ſafely 
between ck two Extremes; of ſo con- 
ſulting both the parts of our Conſtitution, 
that the Body and the Mind may concur in 
rendering our religious ſervices acceptable 
to God, "and at the ſame time uſeful to our- 
ſelves. And wilt way can this be, but 
preciſely that which is recommended in the 
Charge; ſuch a cultivation of Outward as 
well as Inward Religion, that from both 
may reſult, what is the point chigfly to be 

laboured 
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laboured and at all events to be ſecured, a 
correſpondent Temper and Behaviour; or, 
in other words, ſuch an application of the 
Forms of Godlineſs as may be ſubſervient 
in promoting the Power and Spirit of it? 
No man who believes the Scriptures of the 


Old and New Teſtament, and underſtands 


what he believes, but muſt know, that Ex- 
ternal Religion is as much enjoined, and 
conſtitutes as real a part of Revelation, as 
that which is Internal. 'The many Cere- 
monies in uſe among the Jews, in conſe- 
quence of a divine command; the Baptiſm 
of Water, as an emblem of moral purity ; 
the eating and drinking of Bread and Wine, 
as ſymbols and repreſentations of the Bod 
and Blood of Chriſt, required of Chriſtians, 
are proofs of this. On comparing theſe 
two parts of Religion together, one, it is 
immediately ſeen, is of much greater im- 
portance than the other; and, whenever 
they happen to interfere, is always to be 

referred: But does it follow from hence, 
that therefore that other is of little or no 
importance, and, in caſes where there is no 
competition, may entirely be neglected? Or 
rather is not the legitimate concluſion di- 
rectly: the reverſe, that nothing is to be look- 
ed upon as of little importance, which is of 
any uſe at all in preſerving upon our minds 
a ſenſe of the Divine Authority, which re- 


cals to our remembrance the obligations we 


are 
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are under, and helps to keep us, as the 
Scripture expreſſes it, 27 He fear of the Lord 
all the day long* If, te adopt the inſtance 
mentioned in the Charge, the fight of a 
CHURCH ſhould rei ind a man of ſome ſen- 
tin:ent of Piety ; if, from the view of a ma- 
terial building dedic ted to the ſervice of 
God, he ſhould be led to regard himielf, 
his own Body, as a living Temple of the 
Holy Gho/iF, and therefore no more than 
the other, to be prophanęd or deſecrated by 
any thing that defileth or is impure; could 
it be truly ſaid of {ſuch a one that he was 
Superſtitious, or miſtook the means of Re- 
ligion for the end? If, to uſe another, and 
what has been thought a more obnoxious 
inſtance, taken from the Biſhop's practice, 
a CRoss, erected in a place of Public Wor- 
ſhip}, ſhould cauſe us to reflect on him 
who dicd on a croſs for our ſalvation, and 
on the neceſſity of our 9wn dying to ſin , 
and of cruciſying the fleſh with its affections 
and Iuſts\; would any worſe conſequences 
follow from ſuch ſentiments ſo excited, than 
if the fame ſentiments had been excited by 
the view of a Picture, of the Crucifixion 
ſuppoſe, ſuch as is commonly placed, and 
with this very deſign, in foreign Churches, 


* Prov. xxiii. 17. 1 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
See note [A], at the end of this Preface, 
| Rom. vi. Il. § Gal. v. 24. 


and 
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i and indeed in many of our own? Both the 
| inſtances here adduced, it is very poſſible, 
| may be far from being approved, even by 
| thoſe who are under the moſt ſincere con- 
h victions of the importance of true Religion : 
þ and it is eaſy to conceive how open to ſcorn 
0 and cenſure they muſt be from others, who 
| think they have a talent for ridicule, and 
| have accuſtomed themſelves to regard all 
pretenſions to Piety as hypocritical or ſuper- 
lj ſtitious. But iſdom is juſt fed of her 
ﬀ children x. Religion is what it is, whether 
1 men v bear, or whether they will forbear +; 
. and whatever in the ſmalleſt degree promotes 
5 its intereſts, and aſſiſts us in performing its 
[| commands, whether that aſſiſtance be de- 
| rived from the medium of the Body or the 
Mind, ought to be eſteemed of great weight, 
and deſerving of our molt ſerious atten- 
tion. 

However, be the danger of Superſtition 
what it may, no one was more ſenſible of 
that danger, or more in earneſt in maintain- 
ing that External Acts of themſelves are no- 
thing, and that Moral Holineſs, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from bodily obſervances of every 
kind, is that which conſtitutes the Eflence 
of Religion, than Biſhop BUTLER. Not 
only the Charge itſelf, the whole intention 


* Matth. xi, 19. + Exzck, ii, 5. 


of 
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of which is plainly nothing more than to 
inforce the neceſſity of Pradtical Religion, 
the reality as well as form, is a demonſtra- 
tion of this, but many paſlages beſides to 
the ſame purpoſe, {elected from his other 
writings. Take the two following as ſpe- 
cimens. In his Analogy he obſerves thus: 
* Though mankind have, in all ages, been 
« greatly prone to place their Religion in 
« peculiar poſitive Rites, by way of equi- 
* valent for obedience to Moral Precepts; 
« yet, without making any compariſon at 
« all between them, the Nature of the 
«© Thing abundantly ſhews all notions of 
* that kind to be utterly ſubverſive of true 
Religion: as they are, moreover, con- 
* trary to the whole general tenor of Scrip- 
* ture; and likewiſe to the moſt expreſs 
oo particular declarations of it, that nothing 
*© can render us accepted of God, without 
„% Moral Virtue *.“ And to the ſame pur- 
poſe in his Sermon, preached betore the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Goſpel, in 
February 1738-9. Indeed amongſt crea- 
* tures naturally formed for Religion, yet 
* ſo much under the power of Imagination 
« as men are, Superſtition is an evil, which 
* can never be out of fight. But even 
* againſt This, true Religion is a great, 


* Analogy, Part II. Chap. I. 
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Security, and the o only one. True Reli- 
gion takes up that place in the mind, 
which Superſtition would ulurkr and 9 
leaves little room for it; an likewic lay 
under the ſtrongeſt oblig ations to 0p: 1 
it. On the contrary, the dang t of Su- 
perſtition cannot but be cr. 415 d by the 
prevalence of Irreli on: and by ns ge- 
neral prevalence, the evil will "be Una = 
voidable. For the common People, 
wanting a Religion, will of courſe take 
up with almoſt any Superſtition, which is 
thrown in their way: and, in proceſs of 
time, amiſt the infinite viciſſitudes of 
the political world, the leaders of Parties 
will certainly be able to {crve themcives 
of that Superſtition, whatever it be, which 
18 getting Zround; and will not fail to 
carry it to the utmoſt length their occa- 
ſions require. The general Tature of the 
Thing thews this; and Hiſtory and Fact 
confirm it. It is therefore wonderful, 
thoſe people who ſeem to think there is 
but one evil in life, that of Superſtition, 
ſhould not ſee that Atheiſm and Pro- 
faneneſs muſt be the Introduction of 
„ 

He who can think and write in ſuch a 


manner, can ncver be ſaid to miſtake the 


* Serm. XVI. p. 339, 340. Ed. 4th, 1749. 


nature 
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nature of real Religion : And he, who, af- 
ter ſuch proots to the contrary, can perſiſt in 
aſſerting of ſo diſcreet and learned a perſon, 
that he was addicted to Superſtition, muſt 
h.mſeit be much a ſtranger both to Truth 
and Charity. 

And here it may be worth our while to 
obterye that the ſame.cxcellent Prelate, who 
by one ſet of men was ſuſpected of Super /ti- 
tion, on account of his Charge, has by an- 

other been repreſented as leaning to the op- 
polite extreme of Huthuſiaſin, on account of 
his Two Diſcourſes On the Love of God. 
But both opinions are cqually without 
foundation. He was neither Superſtitious 


nor an Enthuſiaſt: His mind was much 


too ſtrong, and his habits of thinking and 
reaſoning much too ſtrict and ſevere, to ſuffer 
him to deſcend to the weakneſſes 5 either 
character. His Piety was at once fervent 
and rational. When impreſſed with a ge- 
nerous concern for the declining cauſe of 
Religion, he labourad to revive its dying in- 
tereſts; nothing he judged would be more 
effectual to that end, among creatures ſo 
much engaged with bodily things, and fo 
apt to be affected with whatever ſtrongly 
tolicits the ſenſes as men are, than a Religion 

of ſuch a frame as ſhould in its exerciſe re- 
quire the joint exertions of the Body and the 
Mind. On the other hand, when pene- 
trated with the dignity and importance of 


the 
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the firſt and great commandment *, Love to 
God, he ſet himſelf to enquire, what thoſe 
movements of the heart are, which are due 
to Him, the Author and Cauſe of all things; 
he found, in the cooleſt way of conſideration, 
that God is the natural Object of the /ime 
affections of Gratitude, Reverence, Fear, 
Deſire of Approbation, Truſt, and Depend- 
ence, the ſame affections in 4d, though 
doubtleſs in a very diſproportionate degree, 
which any one would feel from contemplat- 
ing a Perfect Character in a Creature, in 
which Goodneſs with Wiſdom and Power 
are ſuppoſed to be the predominant quali- 
tics, with the further circumſtance that this 
Creature was alſo his Governor and Friend. 
This ſubject is manifeſtly a real one; there 
is nothing in it fanciful or unreaſonable : 
This way of being affected towards God 1s 
Piety, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe: This is Religion, 
conſidered as a habit of mind; a Religion, 
ſuited to the Nature and condition of 
Man f. 

IT. From Superſtition to Poptry the tran- 
fition is eaſy: No wonder then, that, in the 
progreſs of detraction, the fimple imputation 
of the former of theſe, with which the at- 
tack on the character of our Author was 


* Matth, xxii. 38. 
I See note [B], at the end of this Preface. 


opened, 
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opened, ſhould be followed by the more 
aggravated imputation of the latter. No- 
thing, I think, can fairly be gathered in 
ſupport of ſuch a ſuggeſtion from the Charge, 
in which Popery is barely mentioned, and 
occaſionally only, and in a ſentence or two; 
yet even there, it ſhould be remarked, the 
Biſhop takes care to deſcribe the peculiar 
obſervances required by it, * ſome as in 
% themſclves wrong and ſuperſtitious, and 
* others of them as being made ſubſervient 
* to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition.” With 
reſpect to his other writings, any one at all 
converſant with them needs not to be told, 
that the matters treated of both in his Ser- 
mons and his Analogy did, none of them, 
directly lead him to conſider, and much leſs 
to combat, the opinions, whether relating 
to Faith or Worſhip, which are peculiar to 
the Church of Rome: It might therefore 
have happened, yet without any juſt con- 


clufion ariſing from thence, of being himſelf 


inclined to favour thoſe opinions, that he had 
never mentioned, fo much as incidentally, 
the ſubject of Popery at all. But fortunately 
for the reputation of the Biſhop, and to the 
eternal diſgrace of his calumniators, even 
this poor reſource is wanting to ſupport their 
malevolence. In his Sermon at St. Bride's 
before the Lord Mayor in 1740, after having 
ſaid that Our Laws and whole Conſtitu- 
* tion go more upon ſuppoſition of an 


« Equality 
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« Equality amongſt mankind, than the Con- 
6 {titution and Laws of other Countries ;” 
he goes on to obſerve, that © this plainly 
« requires, that more particular regard 
« ſhould be had to the Education of the 
« lower people Here, than in places where 
ce they are born Slaves of Power, and to be 
« made Slaves of Superſtition * meaning 
i evidently in this place by the general term 
{ Superſtition, the particular errors of the 
[i Romaniſts. This is ſomething; but we 

have a ſtill plainer indication what his ſenti- 
o ments concerning Popery really were, from 


La) 


4 another of his Additional Sermons, I mean 
1 that before the Houſe of Lords on June the 
"ih 1ith, 1747, the Anniverſary of his late 
i Majeſty's Acceſſion. The paſſage alluded 
i to 1s as follows, and my readers will not be 
0 diſpleaſed that I give it them at length. 
4 « The value of our Religious Eſtabliſhment 
1 _ © ought to be very much heightened in our 
W * eſteem, by conſidering what it is a ſecu- 
1 « rity from; I mean that great Corruption 
0 « of Chriſtianity, Popery, which is ever 
0 « hard at work to bring us again under its 
lh « yoke. Whoever will conſider the Popith 
bo! Claims, to the diſpoſal of the whole 
i “ Earth, as of divine right, to diſpenſe with 
i * the moſt ſacred engagements, the claims 
þ * Serm, XVII. p. 367. LT 
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to ſupreme abſolute Authority in Religion; 
in ſhort, the general Claims which the 
Canoniſts exprels by the words, Plenitude 
of Power —Whoever, I fay, will conſider 
Popery as it is profeſſed at Rome, may fee, 
that it is manifeſt, open Uſurpation of all 
human and divine Authority. But even 
in thoſe Roman-catholic Countries where 
theſe monſtrous claims are not admitted, 
and the Civil Power does, in many re- 
ſpects, reſtrain the Papal; yet Perſecution 
is profeſſed, as it is abſolutely injoined by 
what is acknowledged to be their higheſt 
Authority, a General Council, fo called, 
with the Pope at the head of it; and is 
practited in all of them, I think without 
exception, where it can be done ſafely. 
Thus they go on to ſubſtitute Force in- 
ſtead of Argument; and external Profeſ- 
ſion made by Force inſtead of reaſonable 
Conviction. And thus Corruptions of 
the groſſeſt ſort have been in vogue, for 
many generations, in many parts of 
Chriſtendom; and are ſo ſtill, even where 
Popery obtains in its leaſt abſurd Form: 
and their Antiquity and wide Extent are 
inſiſted upon as Proofs of their Truth; a 


kind of Proof, which at beſt can only be 


preſumptive, but which loſes all its little 
weight, in proportion as the long and 


large prevalence of ſuch Corruptions have 
1 * been 
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* been obtained by Force *. In another 
part of the tame Sermon, where he is again 
ſpeaking of our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, 
he reminds his Audience that it is to be va- 
lued, © not becauſe it leaves us at liberty to 
* have as little Religion as we pleaſe, with- 
e out being accountable to Human Judica- 
& tories; but becauſe—it exhibits to our 
view, and inforces upon our Conſciences, 
« genuine Chriſtianity, free from the Su- 
e perſtitions with which it is defiled in other 
«© Countries; which Superſtitions, he ob- 
ſerves, © naturally tend to abate its Force .“ 
The date of this Sermon ſhould here be at- 
tended to. It was preached in June, 1747; 
that 1s, four years before the delivery and. 
publication of the Charge, which was in 
the year 1751 ; and exactly five years before 
the Author died, which was in June, 1752, 
We have then, in the paſſa ges now laid 
before the reader, a clear and unequivocal! 
proof, brought Gown to within a few years 
of Biſhop BUTLER's death, that Popery was 
held by him in the utmoſt abhorrence, and 
that he regarded it in no other light than 
as I great C or ruption of Chriſtianity, and a 
manij ft, open Uſurpation of all human and 
dts wie ar ng. The argument is desciſive; 


* 


* derm. XX. fe 440 — 442. 1 1 449. 
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nor will any thing be of force to invalidate 
it, unleſs from tome after-a&t during the 
ſhort remainder of the Biſhop's life, Sies 
that of delivering and printing his Charge, 
which, after what I nave ſaid here, and in 
the Notes added to this Preface and to the 
Charge, I muſt have leave to conſider as af- 
fording no Evidence at all of his inclination 
to Papituical Doctrines or Ceremonies) the 
contrary ihall 1 controvextibly appear. 
III. One ſuch after-act however has been 
alleg * which v ould effectually demoliſh 
all tha we have used in behalf of our Pre- 
late, were it true, as is pretenued, that he 
diud in the Cominus in of the Church of Rome. 
Had a ftory of this fort been invented and 
propagatea by Papiſts, the wonder might have 
been leſs : 


Hoc Ithacus velit, & magno mercentur Aride, 


But to the reproach of Proteſtantiſm, the 
tabrication of this Calumny, for ſuch we 
thall find it, originated from among our- 
ſelves. It is pretty remarkable that a cir- 
cumſtance ſo extrardinary ſhould never have 


been divulged tiil the year 1767, fifteen years 


after the Biſhop's deccaſe. At that time 
Dr. THOMAS SECKER was Archbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY; Who of all others was the 
moſt likely to know the truth or falſchood 
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ol the fact aſſerted, having been educated 
with our Author in his early youth, and 
having lived in a conſtant habit of intimacy 
with him to the very time of his death. The 
good Archbiſhop was not filent on this oc- 
caſion: with a virtuous indignation he ſtood 
forth to protect the poſthumeus character 
of his Friend; and in a public Newſpaper, 
under the ſignature of Miſopſeudes, called upon 
his accuſer to ſupport what he had advanced 
by whatever proots he could. No proof, 
however, nor any thing like a proof, ap- 
peared in reply ; and every man of ſenſe and 
candour at that time was perfectly convinced 
the aſſertion was entircly groundleſs *. As 
a further confirination of the rectitude of this 
judgment, it may not be amiſs to mention, 
there is yet in exiſtence a ſtrong preſumptive 
argument at leaſt in its favour, drawn from 
the teſtimony of thoſe who attended our 
Author in the fickneſs of which he died. 
The laſt days of this excellent Prelate were 
paſſed at Bath; Dr. NATHANAEL FoR- 
 STER, his Chaplain, being continually with 
him ; and for one day, and at the very end 
of kis illneſs, Dr. MARTIN BENSON alſo, 
the then Biſhop of GLoucesTER, who 
ſhortened his own life in his pious haſte to 
viſit his dying Friend. Both theſe perſons con- 


* Sec nate [C, at the end of this Preface, 
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ſtantly wrote Letters to Dr. SECKER, then 
| Biſhop of Oxror, containing accounts of 
> Biſhop BuTLER's declining health, and of 
the ſymptoms and progreſs of his diſorder, 
which, as was conjectured, ſoon terminated 

in his death. Theſe Letters, which are ſtill 
preſerved in the Lambeth Library *, I have 

read; and not the flendereſt argument can 

be collected from them, in juſtification of 

the ridiculous ſlander we are here conſider- 
ing. If at that awful feaſon the Biſhop was 
not known to have expreſſed any opinion, 
| tending to ſhew his %ige to Popery ; nei- 
ther was he known to have ſaid any thing, 

F that could at all be conſtrued in approbation. 
| of it: and the natural preſumption is, that 
whatever ſentiments he had formerly enter- 
tained concerning that corrupt ſyſtem of Re- 
ligion, he continued to entertain them to 
®: the laſt. The truth is, neither the word 
nor the idea of Popery ſeems once to have 
occurred either to the Bithop himſelf, or to 
thoſe who watched his parting moments: 
5 Their thoughts were otherwiſe engaged. 
; His diforder had reduced him to ſuch debi- 
lity, as to render him incapable of ſpeaking 
much or long on any ſubject : the few bright 
intervals that occurred were paſſed in a ſtate 
of the utmoſt tranquillity and compoſure : 
„ and in that compoſure he expired. Mark 


* See note [D, ] at che end of this Preface. 
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the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for 


the end of that man 1s peace *. Let me die 
the death of the Righteous, and let my laſt end 
be hike His F ! 

Out of pure reſpect for the virtues of a 
man, whom I had never the happineſs of 


knowing, or even of ſeeing, but from whoſe 


writings I have received the greateſt bene- 
fit and illumination, and which I have rea- 
ſon to be thankful to Providence for hav- 
ing early thrown in my way; I have ad- 
ventured, in what I have now offered to 
the public, to ſtep forth in his defence, and 
to vindicate his honeſt fame from the at- 
tacks of thoſe, who, with the vain hope of 
bringing down ſuperior characters to their 


own level, are for ever at work in detract- 


ing from their juſt praiſe. 


For the literary 
reputation of Biſhop BUTLER, it ſtands too 
high in the opinion of the world, to incur 
the danger of any diminution : but this in 
truth is the leaſt of his excellencics. He 


was more than a good Writer, he was a 


good Man; and, what is an addition even 
to this eulogy, he was a ſincere Chriſtian, 
His whole ſtudy was directed to the Know- 
ledge and Practice of found Morality and 
true Religion: theſe he adorned by his Life, 
and has recommended to future ages in his 
Writings ; in which, it my jadgment be of 


Pf. xxxvii. 37. 


+ Numb. xxlii. 10. 
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any avail, he has done eſſential ſervice to 
both, as much, perhaps, as any ſingle per- 
ſon, ſince the extraordinary gifts of e word 
of Wijdom and the word of Knowledge“ have 


been withdrawn. 


In what follows I propoſe to give a ſhort 
account of the Biſhop's MoRarL and RELI- 
GIOUS SYSTEMS, as theſe are collected from 
his Works. 

I. His way of treating the ſubje& of 
MoRALSs is to be gathered from the Vo- 
lume of his SERMoNs, and particularly from 
the three firſt, and from the Preface to that 
Volume. ZE 

« There is, as our Author with ſingu- 
lar ſagacity has obſerved, a much more 
« exact correſpondence between the Natural 
* and Moral World, than we are apt to 
« take notice off.“ The inward Frame | 
of Man anſwers to his outward Condition: | 
the ſeveral propenſities, paſſions, and affec- | 
tions, implanted in our hearts by the Author | 
of Nature, are in a peculiar manner adapted 1 
to the circumſtances of life in which He | 
hath placed us. This general obſervation, 
properly purſued, leads to ſeveral important | 
concluſions. The original internal Conſti- 
tution of Man, compared with his external | 
Condition, enables us to diſcern what Courſe | 


* 1 Cor. X11, 8. | -T Serm. VI. 


of 
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of Action and Behaviour that Conſtitution 
leads to, what is our Duty reſpecting that 
Condition, and furniſhes us beſides with the 
moſt powerful Arguments to the Practice 
of it. 

What the Inward Frame and Conftitation 
of Man 1s, is a queſtion of Fact; to be de- 
termined, as other Facts are, from Expe- 
rience, from our internal Feelings and exter- 
nal Senſes, and from the Teſtimony of others. 


Whether Human Nature and the Circum- 


ſtances in which it is placed might not have 
been ordered otherwiſe, is foreign to our 
enduiry, and none of our concern: Our 
Province is, taking both of theſe as they 
are, and viewing the connexion between 
them, from that connexion to diſcover, if we 
can, what Courſe of Action is fitted to that 
Nature and thoſe Circumſtances. From 
contemplating the Bodily Senſes, and the 
organs or inſtruments adapted to them, we 
learn that the Eye was given to ſee with, the 
Ear to hear with. In like manner, from 
conſidering our Inward Perceptions and the 
final cauſes of them, we collect that the 
feeling of Shame, for inſtance, was given to 
prevent the doing of things ſhameful; Com- 
paſſion, to carry us to relieve others in diſ- 
treſs; Anger, to reſiſt ſudden violence of- 
fered to ourſelves. If, continuing our en- 
quiries in this way, it ſhould at length ap- 
pear, that the Nature, the whole Nature, 
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of man leads him to and is fitted for that 
particular courſe of behaviour, which we 
uſually diſtinguiſh by the name of Virtue; 
we are authorized to conclude, that Virtue 
is the Law we are born under, that it was 


fo intended by the Author of our Being; 


and we are bound by the moſt intimate of 
all obligations, a regard to our own higheſt 
Intereſt and Happineſs, to conform to it in 
all ſituations and events. 

Human Nature is not ſimple and uni- 
form, but made up of ſeveral parts; and 


we can have no juſt idea of it as àa Syſtem 


or Conſtitution, unleſs we take into our 
view the reſpects and relations which theſe 


parts have to each other. As the Body is 


not one member, but many; ſo our Inward 
Structure conſiſts of various inſtincts, appe- 
tites, and propenſions. Thus far there is no 
difference between Human Creatures and 


Brutes. But beſides theſe common paſſions 
and affections, there is another principle, 
peculiar to Mankind, that of Conſcience, 
Moral Senſe, Reflection, call it what you 


pleaſe, by which they are enabled to review 
their whale conduct, to approve of ſome 


actions in themſclves, and to diſapprove of 
others. That this principle will of courſe _ 
have ſome influence on our behaviour, at 
leaſt at times, will hardly be diſputed: but 
the particular influence which it oyght to 

ns | have, 
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have, the preciſe degree of power in the 
regulating of our internal frame that is 
atligned it by Him who placed it there, is a 
point of the utmoſt conſequence in itſelf, 
and on the determination of which the very 
hinge of our Author's Moral Syſtem turns. 
It the faculty here ſpoken of be, indeed, 
what it is aſſerted to be, in nature and kind 
fupertwor to every other paſſion and affection; 
if it be given, not merely that it may exert 
its force occaitonally, or as our preſent hu- 
mour or fancy may diſpoſe us, but that it 
may at all times exerciſe an uncontroul- 
able Authority and Government over all 
the reſt; it will then follow that in order 
to complete the idea of Human Nature, 
as a Syſtem, we muſt not only take in each 
particular bias, propenſion, inſtinct, which 
are ſeen to belong to it, but we muſt add 
beſides the principle of Conſcience, toge- 
ther with the ſubjection that is due to it 
from all the other appetites and patiions: 
juſt as the idea of a Civil Conſtitution is 
formed, not barely from enumerating the 
ſeveral members and ranks of which it is 
compoſed, but from theſe conſidered as act- 
ing in various degrees of ſubordination to 
each other, and all under the direction of 
the ſame Supreme Authority, whether that 
Authority be veſted in one perſon or more. 
The View here given of the Internal Con- 
ſtitution 
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ſtitution of Man, and of the Spremacy 
of Conſcience, agreeably to the conceptions 
of Biſhop BUTLER, enables us to compre- 
hend the force of that expreſſion, common 
to him and the antient Moraliſts, that Vir- 
tue conſiſts in following Nature. The mean- 
ing cannot be, that it conſiſts in acting 
agreeably to that propenſity of our Nature 
which happens to be the ſtrongeſt; or which 
| propels us towards certain objects, without 
any regard to the methods by which they 
are to be obtained: But the meaning muſt 
be, that Virtue conſiſts in the due regula- 
tion and ſubjection of all the other appetites 
and affections to the Superior F aculty of 
Conſcience; from a conformity to which 
alone our actions are properly natural, or 
correſpondent to the nature, to the whole 
nature, of ſuch an agent as Man. From 
hence too it appears, that the Author of bur 
Frame is by no means indifterent to Virtue 
and Vice, or has left us at liberty to act at 
random, as humour or appetite may prompt 
us; but that every man has the Rule of 
Right within him; a Rule attended in the 
very notion of it with Authority, and ſuch 
as has the force of a Direction and a Com- 
mand from Him, who made us what we 
are, what Courſe of Behaviour is ſuited to 
our Nature, and which He expects that we 
ſhould follow. This Moral Faculty implies 
alſo a pre-ſentiment and apprehenſion, that 
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the Judgment which it paſſes on our actions, 
conſidered as of good or ill deſert, will here- 
after be confirmed by the unerring Judgment 
of God; when Virtue and Happineſs, Vice 
and Miſery, whoſe ideas are now fo cloſely 
connected, ſhall be indiſſolubly united, and 
the Divine Government be found to cor- 
reſpond in the moſt exact proportion to the 
Nature He has given us. Laſtly, this juſt 
Prerogative or Supremacy of Confcience it 
is, which Mr. Pop has deſcribed in his 
Untverſal Prayer, though perhaps he may 
have expreſſed it rather 200 ſtrongly, where 
he ſays, 


« What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
« Or warns me not to do, 

cc This teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
« That more than Heaven purſue,” 


The reader will obſerve, that this way of 
treating the ſubject of Morals by an appeal 
to Facts does not at all interfere with that 
other way, adopted by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
and others, which begins with enquiring 
into the Relations and Fitneſſes of Things, 
but rather illuſtrates and confirms it. That 
there are eſſential differences in the qualities 
of human actions, eſtabliſhed by nature, and 
that this natural difference of things, prior 
to and independent of all Vill, creates a na- 
tural ne in the agent to act agrecably to 
it, ſeems as little to be denied, as that there 
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is the moral difference before explained, from 
which we approve and feel a pleaſure in 
what is right and conceive a diſtaſte to 
what is wrong. Still however, when we are 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh either this moral 
or that natural difference, it ought never to 
be forgotten, or rather it will require to be 
diſtin&tly ſhewn, that both of theſe, when 
traced up to their ſource, ſuppoſe an in- 
telligent Author of Nature and moral Ruler 
of the World; who originally appointed 
theſe differences, and by ſuch an appoint- 
ment has ſignified his W1L1. that we ſhould 
conform to them, as the only effectual me- 
thod of ſecuring our HAPPIN ESS on the 
whole under his government *. And of 
this conſideration our Prelate himſelf was 
not unmindful; as may be collected from 
many exprethons in different parts of his 
writings, and particularly from the follow- 
ing paſſages in his XIth Sermon. It may 
be allowed, without any prejudice to the 
* cauſe of Virtue and Religion, that our 
ideas of Happineſs and Miſery are of all 
<« our ideas the neareſt and moſt important 
« to us; that they will, nay, if you pleaſe, 
e that they ought to prevail over thoſe of 
„Order, and Beauty, and Harmony, and 
& Proportion, if there ſhould ever be, as it 
is impoſlible there ever ſhould be, any 


* See note [E], at the end of this Preface. 
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& Inconſiſtence between them.” And again, 
Though Virtue or moral Rectitude does 
ce indeed conſiſt in affection to and purſuit 
« of what is right and good, as ſuch; yet, 
c when we lit down in a cool hour, we can 
c neither juſtify to ourſelves this or any 
« other purſuit, till we are convinced that 
« it will be for our Hapdineſs, or at leaſt 
4 not contrary to it *.“ 

Beſides the general Syſtem of Morality 
opened above, our Author in his Volume of 
Sermons has ſtated with accuracy the dif- 
ference between Self-Love and Benevolence; 
in oppoſition to thoſe who on the one he 10 
make the whole of Virtue to conſiſt in Be- 
nevolence , and to thoſe, who on the other 
aſſert that every particular aftection and action 


is reſolvable into Self-Love. In conibating 


theſe opinions, he his fhewn, I think un- 
anſwerably, that there are the ſame kind of 
indications in Human Nature, that we were 
made to promote the happineſs of others, as 
that we were made to promote our own: 
that it is no juſt objection to this, that we 
have diſpoſitions to do evi to others as well 
as good; for we have alſo diſpoſitions to do 


evil as well as good to owur/ſefves, to our own 


moſt important intereſts even in this life, 


* Serm. XI. p. 229. 
+ See the 2d Diſſertation On the Nature of Virtue, at 


the end of the Analogy, 


for 
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for the ſake of gratifying a preſent paſſion : 
that the thing to be lamented is, not that 
men have too great a regard to their own 
real good, but that they have not enough : 
that Benevolence is not more at variance 
with or unfriendly to Self-Love, than an 
other particular affection is: and that by 
conſulting the happineſs of others a man is 
ſo far from Jeſſening his own, that the very 
endeavour to do fo, though he ſhould fail in 
the accompliſhment, is a ſource of the 
higheſt ſatisfaction and peace of mind &, 
He has alſo, in paſſing, animadverted on the 
Philoſopher of Malmſbury, who in his book 
Of Human Nature has advanced, as diſco- 
veries in Moral Science, that Benevolence is 
only the Love of Power, and Compaſſion 
the Fear of future Calamity to Ourſelves. 
And this our Author has done, not ſo much 
with the deſign of expofing the falſe reaſon- 
ing of Mr. 5 but becauſe on ſo per- 
verſe an account of Human Nature he has 
raiſed a Syſtem, ſubverſive of all Juſtice and 
Honeſty . 

II. The RELiciovs Syſtem of Biſhop 
BUTLER is chiefly to be collected from the 
Treatiſe, entitled The Analagy of Religion, 


See Sermons I. and XI. and the Preface to the 
Volume of Sermons. _ 


+ See the Notes to Sermon I. and V. 
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Natural and Revealed, to 1 Conſtitution and 
Courſe of Nature. 

All things are double one againſt another, 
and God hath made nothmg imperfect * On 
this ſingle obſervation of the Son of Sirach, 
the whole Fabrick of our Prelate's defence 
of Religion, in his Analogy, is raiſed. In- 
ſtead of indulgins to idle Speculations, how 
tne World might poſſibly have been better 
than it is; or, forg: Stful of the difference be- 
tween Hypotheſis and Pact, attempting to 
explain the Divine Oeconomy with reſpect 
to intelligent creatures from pre-conceived 
notions of his own; he firſt inquires what 
the Conſtitution of Nature, as made known 
to us in the way of Experiment, actually 
18; and from this, now ſeen and acknow- 
ledged, he endeavours to form a judgment 
of that larger Conſtitution, which Religion 
diſcovers o us. If the Diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence we are now under, conſidered as 
inhabitants of This World, and having a 


. Temporal intereſt to ſecure in it, be found, 


on examination, to be analogous to, and of 
a piece with, that further Difpenſation, 
which relates to us as deſigned for another 
World, in which we have an Eternal in- 
tereſt, depending on our behaviour here; 
if both may be traced up to the ſame Ge- 
neral Laws, and appear to be carried on ac- 


* Ecclus, xlii. 24. | 
cording 
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cording to the ſame Plan of Adminiſtra- 
tion; the fair Preſumption is, that both 
proceed from one and the ſame Author. 
And if the principal parts Objected to in 
this latter Diſpenſation be ſimilar to and of 
the ſame kind with what we certainly Ex- 
perience under the former; the Objections, 
being clearly inconcluſive in one caſe, be- 
cauſe contradicted by plain Fact, muſt, in 
all reaſon, be allowed to be inconcluſive alſo 
in the other. | 

This way of arguing from what is acknow- 
ledged to what is diſputed, from things 
known to other things that reſemble them, 
from that part of the divine eſtabliſhment 
which 1s expoſed to our view to that more 
Important one which les beyond it, is on 

all hands confeſſed to be juſt. By this me- 

thod Sir Iſaac Newton has unfolded the Syſ- 
tem of Nature; by the ſame method Biſhop 
BUTLER has explained the Syſtem of Grace, 
and thus, to uſe the words of a writer, 
whom I quote with pleaſure, © has formed 
and concluded a happy alliance between 
Faith and Philoſophy *.“ 

And although the argument from Analogy 
be allowed to be imperfect, and by no means 
ſufficient to ſolve all difficulties reſpecting 
the Government of God, and the detigns of 


* Mr. Maimvaring's Diſſertation, prefixed to his Vo- 
lume of Sermons. | 
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his Providence with regard to mankind; (a 
degree of knowledge, which we are not fur- 
niſhed with faculties for attaining, at Icaſt 
in the preſent ſtate) yet ſurely it is of im- 
portance to learn from it, that the Natural 
and Moral World are intimately connected, 
and Parts of one ſtupendous Whole or Syl- 
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are brought againſt Religion, may be urged 
with cqual force againſt the conſtitution and 
courſe of Nature, where they are certainly 
falſe in fact. And this information we may 
derive from the work before us; the proper 
deſign of which, it may be of uſe to ob- 
ſerve, is not to prove the Truth of Religion 
either natural or revealed, but to confirm 
that proof, already known, by conſiderati- 
ons from Analogy. 
Aſter this account of the method of rea- 
ſoning employed by our Author, dt us now 
advert to his manner of applying it, Firſt 
to the ſubject of Natural Religion, and Se- 
condly to thut of Revcaled. 
1. The foundation of all our hopes and 
fears is a Future Life; and with this the 
Treatiſe begins. Neither the Reaſon of the 
Thing, nor the Analogy of Nature, ac- 
cording to Biſhop BUTLER, give ground 
for imagming, that the unknown event, 
Death, will be our deſtruction. The ſtates 
in which we have formerly exiſted, in the 
Womb and in Infancy, are not more dif- 
terent 
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ferent from each other than from that of 
Mature Age in which we now exiſt : there- 
fore that we ſhall continue to exiſt here- 
after, in a ſtate as different from the preſent 
as the preſent is from thoſe through which 
we have paſſed already, is a Preſumption 
favoured by the Analogy of Nature. All 
that we know from Reaſon concerning 
Death, is the effects it has upon Animal 
Bodies: and the frequent inſtances among 
Men of the Intellectual Powers continuing 
in high health and vigour, at the very time 
when a mortal diſeaſe is on the point of 
putting an end to all the Powers of Senſa- 
tion, induce us to hope that it may have no 
effect at all un the Human Soul, not even 
ſo much as to ſuſpend the exerciſe of its 
faculti's: though if it have, the Suſpenſion 
of a Power by no means implies its Ex- 
tinction, as Slecp or a Swoon may convince 
us *. 
The Probability of a Future State once 
granted, an important queſtion ariſes, How 
beſt to ſecure our Intereſt in that State. 
We find from what paſics daily before us, 
that the Conſtitution of Nature admits of 
Miſery as well as Happineſs; that both of 
theſe are the Conſequences of our own Ac- 
tions; and theſe Conſequences we are ena- 


bled to foreſee. Therefore that our Hap- 


* Part Ek Chapter 1. 
C 3 pineſs 
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pineſs or Miſery in a future world may de- 
pend on our own Actions alſo, and that 
Rewards or Puniſhments hereafter may fol- 
low our good or ill behaviour here; is but 
an appointment of the ſame fort with what 
we experience under the divine Government, 
according to the regular courſe of Nature *. 
This ſuppofition is confirmed from ano— 
ther circumſtance, that the Natural Govern- 
ment of God, under which we now live, is 
alſo Moral; in which Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are the conſequences of Actions, con- 
ſidered as virtuous and vitious. Not that 
every man is rewarded or puniſhed here in 
exact proportion to his deſert ; for the eſſen- 
tial Tendencies of Virtue and Vice to pro- 
duce happineſs and the contrary are often 
hindered from taking effect from accidental 
cauſes. However there are plainly the ru- 
diments and beginnings of a righteous ad- 
miniſtration to be diſcerned in the Conſtitu- 
tion of Nature: from whence we are led to 
expect, that theſe accidental hindrances will 
one day be removed, and the rule of diſtri- 
butive Juſtice obtain completely in a more 
perfect ſtate . 
The Moral Government of God, thus 
eſtabliſhed, implies in the notion of it ſome 
ſort of Trial, or a moral poſſibility of act- 
ing wrong as well as right, in thoſe wha 


* Ch. 2, + Ch. 3. 
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are the ſubjects of it. And the doctrine 
of Religion, that the preſent life is in fact 
a ſtate of Probation for a future one, is 
rendered credible, from its being analogous 
throughout to the general conduct of Pro- 
vidence towards us with re ſpect to this 
worid; in which. Prudence is neceſſary to 
ſecure our temporal intereſt, juſt as we are 
taught that Virtve is neceſſary to ſecure our 
eternal intereſt; and both are truſted to our- 
ſelves *. 

But the preſent life is not merely a ſtate 
of Probation, implying in it ditiiculties and 
danger; it is allo a ſtate of Diſcipline and 
Improvement; and that both in our tem- 
poral and religious capacity. Thus Child- 
hood is a ftate of Diſcipline for Youth; 
Youth for Manhood, and that for old Age. 
Strength of body, and maturity of under- 
ſtanding, are acquired by degrees; and ne1- 
ther of them without continual exerciſe and 
attention on our part, not only in the be- 
ginning of life, but through the whole 
courſe of it. So again with reſpect to our 
religious concerns, the preſent world 1s fitted 
to be, and to good men is in event, a ſtate 
of Diſcipline and Improvement for a future 
one. The ſeveral paſſions and propenſions, 
implanted in our hearts, incline us, in a 
multitude of inſtances, to forbidden plea- 


n Oh. 4. 
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ſures: this inward infirmity is encreaſed by 
various ſnares and temptations, perpetually 
occurring from without: hence ariſes the 
neccility of recollection and ſelf-government, 
of withſtanding the calls of appetite, and 
forming our minds to Habits of Piety and 
Virtue: Habits, of which we are capable, 
and which to creatures in a ſtate of moral 
imperfection, and fallen from their original 
integrity, muſt be of the greateſt uſe, as an 
additional ſecurity, over and above the prin- 
ciple of Conſcience, from the dangers to 
which we are expoſed *. 

Nor is the Credibility here given, by the 
Analogy of Nature, to the gencral doctrine 
of Religion, deſtroyed or weakened by an 
notions concerning Neceſſity. Of itſelf it 
is a mere word, the fign of an abſtract idea; 
and as much requires an Agent, that is, a 
neceſſary Agent, in order to effect any thing, 
as Freedom requires a free Agent. Ad- 
mitting it to be ſpeculatively true, if confi- 
dered as influencing practice, it is the fame 
as falſe: for it is matter of experience, 
that, with regard to our preſent intereſt, and 
as inhabitants of this world, we are treated 
as if we were free; and therefore the Ana- 
logy of Nature Lads us to conclude, that, 
with regard to our future intereſt, and as 
deſigned for another world, we thall be 


* Ch. 5. 
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treated as free alſo, Nor does the opinion 
of Neceſſity, ſuppoſing it poſſible, at all affect 
either the general proof of Religion, or its 
external evidence *. 

Still objections may be made againſt the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Divine Go- 
vernment, to which Analogy, which can 
only ſhew the truth or credibility of Facts, 
affords no Anſwer. Yet even here Analogy 
is of ule, if it ſuggeſt that the Divine Go- 
vernment is a Scheme or Syſtem, and not a 
number of unconnected acts, and that this 
Syſtem is alſo above our comprehenſion. 
Now the Government of the Natural World 
appears to be a ſyſtem of this kind; with 
Parts, related to each other, and together 
compoſing a Whole; in which Syſtem Ends 
are brought about by the uſe of Means, 
many of which Means, before experience, 
would have been ſuſpected to have had a 
quite contrary tendency ; which is carried 
on by General Laws, ſimilar cauſes uni- 
formly producing fimilar effects; the utility 
of which General Laws, and the incon- 
veniences which would probably ariſe from 
the occahonal or even lecret ſuſpenſion of 
them, we are in ſome fort enabled to diſ- 
cern +; but of the Whole we are incom— 
petent judges, becauſe of the ſmall Part 


* h. 6. 


+ See a Treatiſe on Divine Benevolence, by Dr. 
d Vonds Balguy; Paft II. 
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which comes within our view. Reaſoning 
then from what we know, it is highly cre- 
dible, that the Government of the Moral 
World is a Syſtem alſo, carried on by Ge- 

neral Laws, and in which Ends are accom- 
pliſhed by the intervention of Means; and 
that both Conſtitutions, the Natural and 


the Moral, are ſo connected, as to form to- 


gether but One Scheme. But of this Scheme, 
as of that of the Natural World taken alone, 
we are not qualified to judge, on account of 
the mutual reſpe&t of the ſeveral Parts, to 
each other and to the Whole, and our own 
incapacity to ſurvey the Whole, or, with 
accuracy, any ſingle Part. All objections 
therefore to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
the Divine Government may be founded 
merely on our Ignorance *; and to fuch ob- 


jections our Ignorance is the proper, and a 


ſatisfactory, Anſwer . 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Na- 
tural Religion being now removed, our Au- 
thor proceeds, in the next place, to that 
which is Revealed; and as an introduction 
to an enquiry into the Credibility of Chriſ- 
tianity, begins with the conſideration of its 


Importance. 


The Importance of Chriſtianity appears 
in two reſpects. Firſt, in its being a Re- 


* See note [ FJ, at tae end of this Preface. 
(1 Ch. To | 
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publication of Natural Religion, in its na- 
tive ſimplicity, with authority, and with 
circumſtances of advantage; aſcertaining, in 
many inſtances of moment, what before was 
only probable, and particularly coafirming 
the doctrine of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments &. Secondly, as revealing 
a new Diſpenſation of Providence, originat- 
ing from the pure Love and Mercy of 
God, and conducted by the Mediation of 
his Son, and the Guidance of his Spirit, 
for the Recovery and Salvation of Mankind, 
repreſented in a ſtate of Apoſtacy and Ruin. 
This account of Chriſtianity being admitted 
to be juſt, and the diſtinct Offices of theſe 
three Divine Perſons being once diſcovered 
to us, we are as much obliged in point of 
duty to acknowledge the relations we ſtand 
in to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, as our Me- 
diator and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in 
point of duty to acknowledge the relation 
we ſtand in to God the Father ; although 
the two former of theſe relations be learnt 
from Revelation only, and in the laſt we 
are inſtructed by the light of Nature; the 
obligation in either caſe ariſing from the 
Offices themſelves, and not at all depending 
on the manner in which they are made 
known to us . | 


* See note [G) at the end of this Preface, 
1 Part II. Chapter bs | ITE 
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The Preſumptions againſt Revelation in 
gencral are, that it is not diſcoverable by 
reaſon, that it is unhke to what is ſo diſ- 
covered, and that it was introduced and 
ſupported by Miracles. But in a Scheme 
ſo large as that of the Univerſe, unbounded 
in extent and everlaſting in duration, there 
mult of neceſſity be numberlets circumitances 
which are beyond the reach of our faculties 
to diſcern, and which can only be known 
by divine illumination. And both in the 
Natural and Moral Government of the 
World, under which we live, we find many 
things unlike one to another, and therefore 
ought not to wonder if the fame unlikeneſs 
obtain between things viſible and inviſible : 
althouzh it be far from true, that Revealed 
Religion is entirely unlike the Conſtitution 
of Nature, as Analogy may teach us. Nor 
is there any thing incredible in Revelation, 
conſidered as Miraculous; whether Miracles 
be ſuppoſed to hive been performed at the 
beginning of the world, or after a courſe of 
Nature has been eſtablithed. Not at the 
beginning of the world; for then there was 
either no courſe of Nature atzall, or a power 
muſt have been exerted totally different from 
what that courſe is at preſent: All men and 
animals cannot have been born, as they are 
now ; but a pair of each ſort mult have been 
produced at firſt, in a way altogether unlike 
to that in which they have been ſince pro- 


duced ; 
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duced; unleſs we aftirm, that men and 
animals have exiſted from eternity in an 
end eſs ſucceſſion: One Miracle therefore at 
leaſt there muſt have been, at the beginning 
of the world, or at the time of Man's Crea- 
tion. Not after the ſettlement of a courſe of 
Nature, on account of Miracles being con- 
trary to that courſe, or, in other words, 
contrary to Experience: for in order to know 
whether Miracles, worked in atteſtation of 
a Divine Religion, be contrary to Experi- 
cnce or not, we ought to be acquainted with 
other caſcs, Ran ilar or parallel to thoſc, in 
which Miracles are alledged to have been 
wrought. But where ſhall we find ſuch 
ſimilar or parallel caſes? The World which 
we inhabit aifords none: We know of no 
extraordinary Revelations from Gel to Man, 
but thoſe recorded in the old and ny Teſta- 
ment; all of which were eſtabliſhed by 
Miracles: It cannot therefore be ſaid that 
Miracles are incredible, becaule contrary to 
Experience, when all the Experience we 
have is in favour of Miracles, and on the 
fide of Religion k. Beſides, in reaſoning 
concerning Miracles, they ought not to be 
compared with common natural events, but 
with uncommon appearances, ſuch as 
Comets, Maenctiſm, Electricity; which to 


* Sce note [i], at the end of this Preface, 
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one acquainted only with the uſual Pha 
nomena of Nature, and the common powerg 
of Matter, muſt, before proof of their actual 
exiſtence, be thought incredible *. 

The Preſumptions againſt Revelation in 
general being diſpatched, Objections againſt 
the Chriſtian Revelation in particular, 
_ againſt the Scheme of it, as diſtinguiſhed 
from objections againſt its Evidence, are 
conſidered next. Now, ſuppoſing a Reve- 
lation to be really given, it is highly proba- 
ble beforehand, that it muſt contain many 
things, appearing to us liable to objections. 
The acknowledged Diſpenſation of Nature 
is very difterent from what we ſhould have 
expected; reaſoning then from Analogy, 
the Revealed Diſpenſation, it is credible, 
would be alſo different. Nor are we in any 
ſort judges at what time, or in what degree, 
or manner, it is fit or expedient for God to 
inſtruct us, in things confeſſedly of the 
greateſt uſe, either by natural reaſon, or by 
ſupernatural information. Thus arguing on 
ſpeculation only, and without experience, it 
would ſeem very unlikely that ſo important 
a Remedy as that provided by Chriſtianity 
for the recovery of mankind ſrom a ſtate of 

ruin, ſhould have been for ſo many ages 


* Ch. 2. 
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withheld; and, when at laſt vouchſafed, 
ſhould be imparted to ſo few; and, after it 
has been imparted, ſhould be attended with 
obſcurity and doubt. And juſt fo we might 
have argued, before experience, concerning 
the Remedies provided in nature for Bodily 
Diſeaſes, to which by nature we are ex- 
poled : for many of theſe were unknown to 
mankind for a number of ages; are known 
but to few now ; ſome important ones pro- 
bably not ditcovered yet ; and thoſe which 
are, neither certain in their application, nor 
univerſal in their uſe: And the fame mode 


of reaſoning that would lead us to expect 


they ſhould have been ſo, would lead us 
to expect that the neceſſity of them ſhould 
have been ſuperſeded, by there being no 
Diſcaſcs; as the neceſſity of the Chriſtian 
Scheme, it may be thought, might alſo have 
been ſuperſeded, by preventing the fall of 
man, ſo that he ſhould not have ſtood in 
need of a Redeemer at all x. f 

As to Objections againſt the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of Chriſtianity, the ſame Anſwer 
may be applied to them as was to the like 
objections againſt the Conſtitution of Nature. 
For here alſo, Chriſtianity is a Scheme or 
Oeconomy, compoſed of various Parts, 


forming a Whole; in which Scheme Means 


are uſed for the accompliſhing of Ends; and 


* Ch. 3. 
which 
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which is conducted by General Laws : of 
all of which we know as little as we do of 
the Conſtitution of Nature. And the ſeem- 
ing want of Wiſdom or Goodneſs in this 
Syſtem is to be aſcribed to the fame cauſe, as 
the like appearances of defects in the Natural 
Syſtem ; our inability to diſcern the whole 
Scheme, and our ignorance of the relation of 
thoſe parts which are diſcernible to others 
beyond our view. 

The Objections againſt Chriſtianity as a 
matter of Fact, and againſt the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of it, having been obviated toge- 
ther, the chief of them are now to be con- 
ſidered diſtinctly. One of theſe, which is 
levelled againſt the entire Syſtem itſelf, is of 
this ſort: The Reſtoration of Mankind, re- 
preſented in Scripture as the great deſign of 
the Goſpel, is deſcribed as requiring a long 
ſeries of means, and perſons, and diſpenſa- 
tions, before it can be brought to its com- 
pletion; whereas the whole ought to have 
been effected at once. Now every thing we 
ſee in the courſe of Nature ſhews the folly 
of this objection. For in the natural courſe 
of Providence, Ends are brought about by 
Means, not operating immediately and at 
once, but deliberately and in a way of pro- 
greſſion; one thing being ſubſervient to 
another, this to ſomewhat further. The 
change of ſeaſons, the ripening of fruits, the 
growth of vegetable and animal bodies, are 
inſtances 
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inſtances of this. And therefore that the 
fame progreſſive method ſhould be followed 
in the diſpenſation of Chriſtianity, as is ob- 
ſerved in the common diſpentation of Pro- 
vidence, 1s a reaſonable expectation, juſtified 
by the Analogy of Nature“. 

Another circumſtance objected to in the 
Chriſtian Scheme is the appointment of a 
Mediator, and the ſaving of the world 
through him. But the viſible Government 
of God being actually adminiſtered in this 
way, or by the Mediation and Inſtrumenta- 
lity of others; there can be no General Pre- 
ſumption againſt an appointment of this 
kind, againſt his invifible Government being 
exerciſed in the ſame manner. We have 
ſeen already that, with regard to ourſelves, 
this viſible Government is carried on by Re- 
wards and Puniſhments; for Happineſs and 
Miſery are the conſequences of our own 
actions, conſidered as virtuous and vicious, 
and theſe conſequences we are enabled to 
foreſee. It might have been imagined, be- 
fore conſulting Experience, that after we 
had rendered ourſelves liable to miſery by 
our own ill conduct, forrow for what was 
paſt, and behaving well for the future, 
would, alone and of themſelves, have 
exempted us from deſerved Puniſhment, 


* Ch. 4. 
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and reſtored us to the Divine Favour. But 
the Fact is otherwiſe; and real reformation 
is often found to be of no avail, ſo as to 
ſecure the criminal from poverty, ſickneſs, 
infamy, and death, the never-failing attend- 
ants on vice and extravagance, exceeding 4 
certain degree. By the "courſe of Nature 
then it appears, God does not always pardon 
a ſinner on his Repentance. Yet there is 
Proviſion made, even in Nature, that the 
miſeries, which men bring on themſelves 
by unlawful indulgencies, may in many 
caſes be mitigated, and in ſome removed; 
partly by extraordinary exertions of the Of- 
tender himſelf, but more eſpecially and fre- 
quently by the Intervention of Others, who 
voluntarily, and from motives of compaſ- 
ſion, ſubmit to labour and forrow, ſuch as 
produce long and laſting inconveniences to 
themſelves, as the means of reſcuing another 
from the wretched effects of former impru- 
dences. Vicarious Puniſhment, therefore, 
or one perſon's ſufferings contributing to the 
relief of another, is a providential diſpoſi- 
tion, in the Oeconomy of Nature *: And it 
ought not to be matter of ſurpriſe, if by 
a method analogous to this we be redeemed 
from ſin and miſery, in the Oeconomy of 
Grace. That mankind at preſent are in a 


* See note [1], at the end of this Preface, 
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ſtate of degradation, different from that in 
which they were originally created, is the 
very ground of the Chriſtian Revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures. Whether we 
acquieſce in the account, that our being 
placed in ſuch a ſtate is owing to the crime 
of our firſt parents, or chuſe to aſcribe it 
to any other caule, it makes no difterence as 
to our Condition : the vice and unhappineſs 
of the world are ſtill there, notwithſtanding 
all our ſuppoſitions; nor is it Chriſtianity 
that hath put us into this ſtate. We learn 
alſo from the ſame Scriptures, what Expe- 
rience and the uſe of Expiatory Sacrifices 


from the moſt early times might have 


taught us, that Repentance alone is not 
ſufficient to prevent the fatal conſequences 
of paſt tranſgreſſions: But that ſtill there 
is room for Mercy, and that Repentance 
ihall be available, though not of itſelf, yet 
through the Mediation of a Divine Perſon, 
the Meſſiah; who, from the ſublimeſt prin- 
ciples of compaſſion, when we were dead in 


treſpaſſes and jins*, ſuffered and died, the 


innocent for the guilty, the juſt for the un- 
= Juſtf, that we might have redemption through 
= is blood, even the forgiveneſs of fins}. In 


what way the Death of Chriſt was of that 
efficacy it is ſaid to be, in procuring the 


* Epteſ. li. 1. + Pet. iii. 19, f Cololl, i. 14. 
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reconciliation of ſinners, the Scriptures have 
not explained: It is enough that the doc- 
trine is revealed; that it is not contrary to 
any truths which Reaſon and Experience 
teach us; and that it accords in perfect 
harmony with the uſual method of the Di- 
vine Conduct in the Government of the 
World *. : 

Again it hath been ſaid, that if the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation were true, it muſt have been 
Univerſal, and could not have been left upon 
Doubtful Evidence. But God, in his Na- 
tural Providence, diſpenſes his gifts in great 
variety, not only amoag creatures of the 
ſame ſpecies, but to the ſame individuals 
alſo at different times. Had the Chriſtian 
Revelation been Univerſal at firit, yet from 
the diverſity of men's abilities both of mind 
and body, their various means of improve- 
ment, and other external advantages, ſome 
perſons muſt ſoon have been in a fituation, 
with reſpe& to religious knowledge, much 
ſuperior to that of others, as much perhaps 
as they are at prſent: And all men will be 
equitably dealt with at laſt; and to whom 
little is given, of him little will be required. 
Then as to the Evidence for Religion being 
left Doubtful, difficulties of this ſort, like 
difficulties in Practice, afford ſcope and op- 
portunity for a virtuous exerciſe of the un- 


Ch. 5. 
derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, and diſpoſe the mind to ac- 
quieſce and reſt ſatisfied with any evidence 
that is real. In the daily commerce of life, 
men are obliged to act upon great uncer- 
tainties, with regard to ſucceſs in their Tem- 
poral Purſuits : and the cale with regard to 
Religion 1s parallel. However, though Re- 
ligion be not intuitively true, the proots of it 
which we have are amply ſufficient in reaſon 
to induce us to embrace it; and diſſatisfaction 
with thoſe proofs may poſlibly be men's own 
fault * 

Nothing remains but to attend to the 
Poſitive Evidence there is for the truth of 
Chriſtianity. Now beſides its direct and 
fundamental proofs, which are Miracles and 
Prophecies; there are many Collateral Cir- 
cumſtances, which may be united into one 
view, and all together may be conſidered as 
making up One Argument. In this way of 
treating the ſubject, the Revelation, whe- 
ther real or otherwiſe, may be ſuppoſed to 
be wholly Hiſtorical : The general deſign of 
which appears to be, to give an account of 
the Condition of Religion, and its profeſ- 
{ors, with a concite narration of the Politi- 
cal State of things, as far as Religion is 
affected by it, during a great length ot time, 
near fix thouſand years of which are already 
paſt. More particularly it comprehends an 
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account of God's entering into Covenant 
with one nation, the Jews, that He would 0 
be their God, and that they ſhould be His | 
People ; of his often interpoſing in their af- 
fairs; giving them the promiſe, and after- 
| wards the poſſeſſion, of a flouriſhing coun- 
try; aſſuring them of the greateſt national 
proſperity, in caſe of their obedience, and 
threatening the ſevereſt national puniſhment, 
| in cale they forſook Him, and joined in the 
= Idolatry of their Pagan neighbours. It 
contains alſo a prediction of a Particular 
Perſon, to appear in the fulneſs of time, 
in whom all the promiſes of God to the 
| Jews were to be fulfilled: And it relates 
that, at the time expected, a Perſon did 
: actually appear, aſſuming to be the Saviour 
foretold ; that he worked various miracles 
among them, in confirmation of his divine 
authority; and, as was foretold alſo, was 
rejected and put to death by the very peo- 
ple who had long defired and waited for his 
coming : but that his Religion, in ſpite of ; 
all oppoſition, was eſtabliſhed in the world 11 
by his diſciples, inveſted with ſupernatural 
powers for that purpoſe : of the fate and 
fortunes of which Religion there is a pro- 
phetical deſcription, carried down to the end 
of time. Let any one now, after reading 
the above Hiſtory, and not knowing whe- 
ther the whole were not a fiction, be fup- 


poſed to alk, Whether all that is here re- 
9 8 lated 
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lated be true? and inſtead of a direct an- 
ſwer, let him be informed of the ſeveral 
acknowledged Facts, which are found to 
correſpond to it in real life; and then let 
him compare the Hiſtory and Facts toge- 
ther, and obſerve the aſtoniſhing coincidence 
of both: ſuch a joint review "muſt appear 
to him of very great weight, and to amount. 
to evidence {ſomewhat more than human. 
And unleſs the whole ſeries, and every par- 


ticular circumſtance contained in it, can be 


thought to have ariſen from accident, the 


Truth of Chriſtianity is proved“. 


* Ch. 7. To the Analogy are ſubjoined Two Piſ- 
ſertations, both originally inſerted in the body of the 


work. One on Perjonal [dentity, in which are contained 


ſome ſtrictures on Mr. Locke, who aſſerts that Conſci- 
ouſneſs makes or conſtitutes Perſonal Identity; whereas, 
as our Author obſerves, Conſciouſneſs makes only Per- 
ſonality, or is neceſſary to the idea of a erſon, i. e. a 
thinking intelligent Being, but pre-ſuppoſes, and there- 
fore cannot conſtitute, Perſonal Identity; juſt as Know- 
ledge pre- ſuppoſes ruth, but does not conſtitute it. 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt actions does indeed ſhew us the 
Identity of ourſelves, or gives us à certain aſſurance 
that we are the ſame Perſons or living Agents now, 
which we were at the time to which our remembrance 
can look back: but ſtill we ſhould be the ſame Perſons 
as we were, though this Conſciouſneſs of what is paſt 
were wanting, though all that had been done by us for- 

merly were forgotten ; ; unleſs it be true that no perſon. 
has exiſted a ſingle moment beyond what he can re- 
member. The other Diſſertation is On the Nature of 
Virtue, which properly belongs to the Moral Syſtem 5 
our . already e x 
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The view here given of the Moral and 
Religious Syſtems of Biſhop BuTLER, it 
will immadiately be perceived, is chiefly in- 
tended for Younger Students, eſpecially for 
Students in Divinity; to whom it is hoped 
it may be of uſe, ſo as to encourage them 
to peruſe, with proper diligence, the original 
works of the Author himſelf. For it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that neither of the 
Volumes of this excellent Prelate are ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe, who read for amuſement, 
or curioſity, or to get rid of time. All 
Subjects are not to be comprehended with 
the ſame eaſe; and Morality and Religion, 
when treated as Sciences, each accompanied 
with difficulties of its own, can neither of 
them be underſtood as they ought, without 
a very peculiar attention. But Morality and 
Religion are not merely to be ſtudied as 
Sciences, or as being ſpeculatively true; they 


are to be regarded in another and higher 


light, as the Rule of Life and Manners, as 
containing authoritative directions by which 
to regulate our Faith and Practice. And in 
this view, the infinite importance of them 
conſidered, it can never be an indifferent 
matter whether they be received or rejected. 
For both claim to be the voice of God; and 


whether they be ſo or not, cannot be known, 


till their claims be impartially examined. If 
thcy indeed come from Him, we are bound 
0 conform to them at our peril: nor is it 


left 
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left to our choice, whether we will ſubmit 
to the obligations they impoſe upon us or 
not ; tor ſubmit to them we muſt in ſuch 
a ſenſe, as to incur the puniſhments de- 
nounced by both againſt wilful diſobedience 
to their injunctions, 


E Nin 


The following EPI TAP H, ſaid to be written by 
Dr. Nathanael Horſter, is inſcribed on a fat marble 
tone, in the cathedral church of Bri/?41, placed over the 
ſpot where the remains of Biſhop BUTLER are depoſit- 
ed; and which, as it is now almoſt obliterated, it may 
be worth while here to preſerve. 


H. S. 
Reverendus admodum in Chriſto Pater 


JOSEPHUS BUTLER, II. p. 


Hujuſce primo Diceceſeos 
Deinde Dunelmenſis Epiſcopus. 
Qualis quantuſq; Vir erat 
Sua libentiſſimè agnovit ætas: 
Et ſi quid Præſuli aut Scriptori ad famam valent 
Mens altiſſima, 

Ingenii perſpicacis et ſubacti Vis, 
Animuſq; pius, ſimplex, candidus, liberalis, 
Mortui haud facile evaneſcet memoria. 
Obiit Bathoniæ 16 Kalend. Julii, 

A. D. 1752. 


Annos natus 60. 
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Page xi. [A.] 
D. BUTLER, when Biſhop of Briſtal, put up a Croſs, 


a plain piece of marble inlaid, in the chapel of his 
Epiſcopal houſe. This, which was intended by the blame- 
leſs Prelate merely as a ſign or memorial, that true Chriſ- 
tians are to bear their Croſs, and not to be aſhamed of 
following a Crucified Maſter, was conſidered as afford- 
inz a preſumption that he was ſecretly inclined to Popiſh 
forms and ceremonies, and had no great diſlike to Popery 
itſelf. And, on account of the e it occaſioned, both 
at the time and ſince, it were to be wiſhed, in prudence, it 
had not been done. 


Page xvi. [B]. 


Many of the ſentiments, in theſe 'T'wo Diſcourſes of 
Biihbop BuTLER, concerning the Sovereign Good of 
man; the impoſſibility of procuring it in the preſent 
life; the unſatisfactorineſs of earthly enjoyments ; toge- 
ther with the Somewbat beyond and above them all, 
which once attained, there will reſt nothing further to 
be wiſhed or hoped ; and which 1s then only to be ex- 


pected, when we ſhall have 1 off thix mortal body, and our 


union 
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union with God ſhall be complete; occur in Hooker's 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, Book I. S xi. 


Pape ni. [e. 


When the firſt edition of this Preface was publiſhed, 
J had in vain endeavoured to procure a ſight of the pa- 
pers, in which Biſhop BuTLER was accuſed of having 
died a Papiſt, and Archbiſhop SECKER's replies to them; 
though I well remembered to have read both, when they 
firſt appeared in the public prints. But a learned Pro- 
feſſor in the univerſity of O has furniſhed me with the 
whole controverſy in its original form; a brief hiſtory of 
which it may not be unacceptable to offer here to the 
curious reader, 

The attack was opened in the year 1767, in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, intitled The Root of Proteſtant Errors 
examined in which the author aſſerted, that “ by an 
Anecdote lately given him, that “ ſame Prelate,” (who 
at the bottom of the page is called B—p of Dm) 
„js ſaid to have died in the communion of a church, 
ce that makes much uſe of Saints, Saints Days, and all 
ee the trumpery of Saint Worſhip.” When this re- 
markable fact, now firſt divulged, came to be generally 
known, it occaſioned, as might be expected, no little 
alarm: and intelligence of it was no ſooner convey ed 
to Archbiſhop SECKER, than in a ſhort letter, ſigned 
Miſopſeudes, and printed in the St. Fames's Chronicle 
of May 5, he called upon the writer to produce his 
authority for publiſhing “ ſo groſs and ſcandalous a 
& filſhood.” To this challenge an immediate anſwer 
was returned by the author of the pamphlet, who, now 
aſſuming the name of Phileleutberos, informed Mifopſerds, 
through the channel of the ſame paper, that “ ſuch Anec- 
c dote had been given him; and that he was yet of 
* opinion there is not any thing improbable in it, when 
ce jt is conſidered that the fame Prelate put up the Popiſh 
inſignia of the Crefs in his chapel, when at Briſtal; 
and in his laſt Epiſcopal Charge has ſquinted very much 
« towards that Superſtition.” Here we find the accuſation 
not only repeated, but ſupported by reaſons, ſuch as they 
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are; of which it ſeemed neceſſary, that fome notice 
ſhould be taken: nor did the Archbiſhop conceive it 
unbecoming his own dignity to ſtand up on this occa- 
ſion, as the vindicator of innocence againſt the calum- 
niator of the helpleſs dead. Accordingly, in a ſecond 
letter in the ſame news-paper of May 23, and ſubſcribed 
MAiſopſeudes, as before; after reciting from Biſhop Bur- 
LER'S Sermon before the Lords the very paſſage, here 
printed in the Preface, and obſerving that © there are, 
in the ſame Sermon, declarations, as ſtrong as can 
« be made, againſt temporal puniſhments for Hereſy, 
« Schiſm, or even for Idolatry;“ his Grace W 
himſelf thus: „ Now he (Biſhop BUTLER) was uni- 
verſally eſteemed, throughout his life, a man of ſtrict 
« piety and honeſty, as well as uncommon abilities, He 
« oave all the proofs, public and private, which his ſta- 
« tion led him to give, and they were deciſive and 
« daily, of his continuing to the laſt a ſincere member of 
« the church of England. Nor had ever any of his ac- 
« quaintance, or molt intimate friends, nor have they to 
« this day, the leaſt doubt of it.“ As to putting up a Croſs 
in his chapel, the Archbiſhop frankly owns, that for him- 
ſelf he wiſhes he had not; and thinks that in fo doing the 
Biſhop did. amiſs, But then he aiks, „Can that be op- 
« poſed, as any proof of Popery, to all the evidence on 
« the other fide; or even to the ſingle evidence of the 
« above-mentioned Sermon? Moſt of our churches have 
« Crofles upon them: Are they therefore Popiſh churches ? 
« "The Lutherans have more than Croſſes in theirs : Are 
« the Lutherans therefore Papiſts ?*? And as to the Charge, 
no Papiſt, his Grace remarks, would have ſpoken as 
Biſhop BUTLER there does, of the obſervances peculiar 
to Roman Catholics, ſome of which he expreſly cenſures 
as wrong and ſuperſtitious, and others, as made ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, and, on theſe ac- 
counts, aboliſhed at the Reformation, After the publi- 
cation of this letter, Phileleutheros replied in a ſhort de- 
fence of his own conduct, but without producing any 
thing new in confirmation of what he had a Wi, 
And here the controverſy, ſo far as the two principals 
were concerned, ſeems to haye ended. . 
But 
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But the diſpute was not ſuffered to die away quite fo 
foon. For in the ſame year, and in the ſame news- 
paper of Ju 21, another letter appeared; in which the 
author not only contended that the Croſs in the Epiſco- 
pal chapel at Hriſlal, and the Charge to the clergy of 
Durham in 1751, amount to full proof of a ſtrong at- 
tachment to the idolatrous communion of the church of 
Rome, but, with the reader's leave, he would fain ac- 
count f the Piſhop's © tendency this way.” And this 
he atrempted to do, “ from the natural melancholy and 
gloomineſs of Dr. 3UTLER's diſpoſition ; from his great 
for ines for the lives of Romiſh Saints, and their books 
of milie piety; from his drawing his notions of teach- 
ing neu religion, not from the New Teſtament, but 
from Philoſophical and political opinions of his own; 
and above all, from his tranſition from a ſtrict Diſſenter 
amongſt the Preſpyterians to a rigid Churchman, and 
his ſudden and unexpected elevation to great wealth 
and dignity in the church.” The attack thus renewed 
excited the Archbiſhop's attention a ſecond time, and drew 
from him a freſh anſwer, ſubſcribed alſo /4joþſeudes, in 
the 8. James's Chronicle of Auguſt 4. In this letter 
our excellent Metropolitan, firft of all obliquely hinting 
at the unfairneſs of fitting in judgment on the charac- 
ter of a man who had been dead 15 years; and then re- 
minding his correſpondent, that “ full proof had been 
already publiſhed that Biſnop BuTLER abhorred Popery 
as a vile corruption of Chriſtianity, and that it might be 
proved, if needful, that he held the Pope to be Anti- 
chriſt;” (to which deciſive teſtimonies of undoubted 
averſion from the Romiſh church another is alſo added 
in the Poſtſcript, his taking, when promoted to the See 
of Durham, for his domeſtic chaplain, Dr. Nath. 
Forſter, who had publiſhed, not four years before, a 
Sermon, intitled, Popery deſtructive of the Evidence of 
Chriſtianity ;) proceeds to obſerve, „ That the natural 
melancholy of the Biſhop's temper would rather have 
fixed him amongſt his firit friends, than prompted him 
to the change he made: I hat he read books of all forts, 
as well as books of myſtic piety, and knew how to 
pick the good that was in them out of the bad: That 
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his opinions were expoſed without reſerve in his Ana- 
jogy and his Sermons, and if the doctrine of either be 
Popiſh or Unſcriptural, the learned world hath miſtaken 
ſtraagely in admiring both: That inſtead of being a ſtrict 
Diſſenter, he never was a communicant in any Diſſent- 
ing Aſſembly; on the contrary, that he went occaſionally, 
from his early years, to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and be- 
came a conſtant conformiſt to it, when he was barely 
of age, and entered himſelf, in 1714, of Oriel College : 
That his elevation to great dignity in the church, far from 
being ſudden and unexpected, was a gradual and natural 
riſe, through a variety of preferments, and a period of 
32 years: That as Biſhop of Durham he had very little 
authority beyond his brethren, and in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters had none beyond them; a larger income than moſt of 
them he had; but this he employed, not, as was inſi- 
nuated, in augmenting the pomp of worſhip in his Ca- 
thedral, where indeed it is no greater than in others, 
but for the purpoſes of charity, and in the repairing of 
his houſes.” After theſe remarks, the letter cloſes with 
the following words: „ upon the whole, few accuſa- 
tions, ſo entirely groundleſs, have been ſo pertinaci- 
ouſly, I am unwilling to ſay maliciouſly, carried on, as 
« the preſent: and ſurely it is high time for the au- 
thors and abettors of it, in mere common prudence, 
to ſhew ſome regard, if not to truth, at leaft to 
« thame.” —— _ 
It only remains to be mentioned, that the above let- 
ters of Archbiſhop Secker had ſuch an effect on a writer, 
who ſigned himſelf in the St. Fames's Chronicle of 
Auguſt 25, A Difſenting Miniſter, that he declared it as 
his opinion, that © the author of the pamphlet, called 
« The Root of Proteſtant Errors examined, and his friends, 
« were obliged in candour, in juſtice, and in honour, to 
« retract their charge, unleſs they could eſtabliſh it on 
much better grounds than had hitherto appeared :”? 
and he expreſſed his “ hopes that it would be underſtood 
that the Diſſenters in general had no hand in the ac- 
* culation, and that it had only been the act of two or 
« three miſtaken men.” Another perſon, alſo, © a fo- 
* reigner by birth,” as he ſays of himſelf, who had ee 
ong 
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long an admirer of Biſhop Bur LER, and had peruſed 
with great attention all that had been written on both 
ſides in the preſent controverſy, confeſſes he had been 
« wonderfully pleaſed with obſerving, with what can- 
« dour and temper, as well as clearneſs and ſolidity he 
& was vindicated from the aſperſions laid againſt him.” 
All the adverſaries of our Prelate however had not the 
virtue or ſenſe to be thus convinced; ſome of whom 
ſtill continued, under the ſignatures of Old Martin, La- 
timer, An Impartial Proteſtant, Paulinus, Miſonothos, to 
repeat their confuted falſhoods in the public prints; as 
if the curſe of calumniators had fallen upon them, and 
their memory, by being long a traitor to truth, had 
taken at laſt a ſevere revenge, and compelled them to 


credit their own lie. The firſt of theſe gentlemen, OI 


Martin, who dates from N-c-/t-e, May 29, from the 
rancour and malignity with which his letter abounds, 
and from the particular virulence he diſcovers towards 
the characters of Biſhop BuTLER and his Defender, I 
conjecture to be no other than the very perſon who had 
already figured in this diſpute, fo early as the year 1752 ; 
of whoſe work, intitled A ſerious Enquiry inta the Uſe 
and Importance of External Religion, the reader will find 
ſome account in the notes ſubjoined to the Biſhop's 


charge, at the end of this volume. 


Page xxiti. [D.] 
The letters, with a fight. of which I was indulged by 


the favour of our preſent moſt worthy Metropolitan, are 


all, as I remember, wrapped together under one cover ; 
on the back of which is written, in Archbiſhop SECKER's 
own hand, the following words, or words to this effect, 
Preſumptive Arguments that Biſhop Butler did not die a 
Papiſt. | 

Page xxxi. [E]. 


e Far be it from me,” ſays the excellent Dr. T. Bal- 
guy *, © to diſpute the reality of a moral principle in the 
« human heart. I feel its exiſtence : I clearly diſcern its 


« ufe and importance. But in no reſpect is it more im- 


« portant, that as it ſuggeſts the idea of a moral governor. 
| * Diſcourſe IX. | 
| « Let 
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4 tc Let this idea be once effaced, and the principle of con- 
« ſcience will ſoon be found weak and ineffectual. Its 
: « influence on men's. conduct has, indeed, been to9 
« much undervalued by ſome philoſophical inquirers. 
« But be that influence, while it laſts, more or leſs ; 
3 « it is not a /leady and fermanent principle of action. 
« Unhap; ily we always nave it in our power to lay it 
. aflep, Neglect alone will ſuppreſs and ſtifle it; and 


„bring it almoſt-into a ſtate of ſtupefaction. Nor can 
5 « any thing, leſs than the terrsrs of Religion, awaken our 
1 « minds from this dangerous and deadly fleep.—lIt can 
WB & never be matter of indifference to a thinking man, 
0 Whether he is to be happy or miſerable beyond the 


RS grave.“ 


4 1 


The Ignorance of Man is a favourite doQtrine with 

Biſhop BuTLER, It occurs in the ſecond Part of the 

\ Analogy; it makes the ſubject of his fifteenth Sermon; 

and we meet with it again in his Charge, Whether 

ſometimes it be not carried to a length, which is exceſ- 
five, may admit of doubt. 


Page xliii. [G. 


Admirable to this purpoſe are the words of Dr. T. Bal- 
8½ in the gth of his Diſcourſes, already referred to, 
p. xxxi. The doctrine of a life to come, ſome perſons 
cc will fay, is a doctrine of Natural Religion; and can 
* © never therefore be properly alleged to thew the Im- 
FE © portance of Revelation. They judge perhaps from 
FF « the frame of the world, that the preſent ſyſtem is in- 
d perf; they fee deſigns in it, not yet compleated; and 
„they think they have grounds for expecting another 
« ftate, in which theſe deſigns ſhall be farther carried 
on, and brought to a concluſion, worthy of infinite 
<« Wiſdom. I am not concerned to diſpute the erg of 
« this reaſoning ; nor do I wiſh to diſpute it. But how 
“far will it reach? Will it lead us to the Chriftian 
<« doctrine of a judgment to come? Will it give us the 
e proſpect of an eternity of happineſs ? Nothing "4 all 

a 2 « is. 
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this. It ſhews us only, that death is not the end of our 
beings; that we are likely to paſs hereafter into other 
ſyſtems, more favourable than the preſent to the great 
ends of God's providence, the vdπꝰ¹ and the happin/. 
of his intelligent creatures. But into what ſyſtems we 
are to be removed; what new ſcenes are to be pre- 
ſented to us, either of pleaſure or pain ; what new parts 
we ſhall have to act, and to what trials and temptations 
we may yet be expoſed; on all theſe ſubjects we know 
juſt nothing, That our happineſs for ever depends on 
our conduct here, is a moſt important propoſition, 
which we learn oy from Revelation.” 


Page xlv. [H]. 


© In the common affairs of life, common Experience 


is ſufficient to direct us. But will common Experience 


ſerve to guide our judgment concerning the fall and 
redemption of mankind ? From what we ſee every day, 
can we explain the commencement, or forete] the die- 
lution, of the world? To judge of events like theſe, we 
ſhould be converſant in the hiſtory of other planets ; 
ſhould be diſtinctly informed of God's various diſpen- 
fations to all the different orders of rational beings, 
Inſtead then of grounding our religious opinions on 


what we call Experience, let us apply to a more . cer- 


' tain guide, let us hearken to the Teſimony of God 


himſelf. The credibility of human teſtimony, and the 
conduct of human agents, are ſubjects perfectly within 
the reach of our natural faculties; and we ought to 
deſire no firmer foundation for our belief of Religion, 
than for the judgments we form in the common at- 
fairs of life: where we fee a little plain teſtimony 
eaſily outweighs the moſt ſpecious conjectures, and 
not ſeldom even ſtrong probabilities.” Dr. Balguy's 


4th Charge, See alſo an excellent pamphlet, en- 
titled, Remarks on Mr. Hume's Efjay on the Natural 
Hiſtory of Religion, & 5. And the 6th of Dr, Powell's 


Diſcourſes. 
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Page I. [I]. 

Dr. ARTHUR ASHLEY SYEKES, from whoſe writings 
ſome good may be collected out of a multitude of things 
of a contrary tendency, in what he is pleaſed to call The 
Scripture-D:Arine of Redemption *, oppoſes what is here 


advanced by Biſhop BuTLER; quoting his words, but 


without mentioning his name. If what is ſaid above be 
not thought a ſufficient anſwer to the objections of this 
author, the reader may do well to conſult a Charge On 
the Uje and Abuſe of Philoſophy in the fludy of Religion, 
by the late Dr. Powell; who ſeems to me to have had 


the obſervations of Dr. Sykes in his view, where he is 


confuting the reaſonings of certain philoſophizing Di- 
vines againſt the doctrine of the Atonement. Powell's 


Diſcourſes, Charge III. p. 342—348. 


* See the Obſervations on the Texts cited in his firſt Chapter, and 
2 in Chapters the fifth and ſixth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F the reader ſhould meet here with any 
1 thing, which he had not before attended 
to, it will not be in the obſervations upon 
the conſtitution and courſe of nature, theſe 
being all obvious; but in the application of 
them: in which, though there is nothing 
but what appears to me of ſome real weight, 
and therefore of great importance ; yet he 
will obſerve ſeveral things, which will ap- 

car to him of very little, if he can think 
things to be of little importance, which are 
of any real weight at all, upon ſuch a ſubject 
as religion, However, the proper force of 
the following treatiſe, lies in the whole gene- 
ral analogy conſidered together. 


It is come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted, by many perſons, that Chriſtia- 
nity is not ſo much as a ſubject of inquiry; 
but that it is, now at length, diſcovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as 
if, in the preſent age, this were an agreed 
point, among all people of diſcernment; and 
nothing remained, but to ſet it up as a prin- 
cipal ſubject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way cf repriſals, for its having ſo long in- 
terrupted the pleaſures of the world, On 
the 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the contrary, thus much, at leaſt, will he 
here found, not taxen for granted, but pro- 
ved, that any reaſonable man, who will tho- 
roughly conſider the matter, may be as much 
aſſured, as he is of his own being, that it is 
not, however, lo clear a caſe, that there is no- 
thing in it. There is, I think, ſtrong cvi- 
dence of its truth; but it is certain noone can, 
upon principles of reaſon, be ſatisfied of the 
contrary. And the practical conſequence to 
be drawn from this, is not attended to, by 
every one who is concerned in it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Robable evidence is eſſentially diſtin- 
guiſhed from demonſtrative by this, that 

it admits of degrees; and of all variety of 
them, from the higheſt moral certainty, to 
the very loweſt preſumption. We cannot 
indeed fay a thing is probably true upon one 
very ſlight preſumption for it; becauſe, as 
there may be probabilities on both fides of a 
queſtion, there may be ſome againſt it: and 
though there be not, yet a flight preſumption 
does not beget that degree of conviction, 
which 1s implied in faying a thing 1s probably 
true. But that the ſlighteſt poſſible preſump- 
tion is of the nature of a probability, ap- 
pears from hence; that ſuch low preſumption 
often repeated, will amount even to moral 
certainty. Thus a man's having obſerved 
the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, affords 
ſome ſort of preſumption, though the loweſt 
imaginable, that it may happen again to- 
morrow : but the obſervation of this event 
for ſo many days, and months, and ages to- 
gether, as it has been obſerved by mankind, 


gives us a full aſſurance that it will. 
B RI 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
That which chiefly conſtitutes Probability 


is expreſſed in the word Likely, i. e. like 
ſome truth *, or true event; like it, in itſelf, 
in its evidence, in ſome more or fewer of its 
circumſtances. For when we determine a 
thing to be probably true, tuppoſe that an 
event has or will come to pals, tis from the 
mind's remarking in it a likeneſs to ſome 
other event, which we have obſerved has 
come to paſs. And this obſervation forms, 
in numberleſs daily inſtances, a preſumption, 
opinion, or full conviction, that ſuch event 
has or will come to paſs; according as the 
obſervation is, that the like event has ſome- 
times, moſt commonly, or always ſo far as 

our obſervation reaches, come to pals at like 
diſtances of time, or place, or upon like oc- 
calions. Hence ariſes the belief, that a child, 
if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
ſtature and ſtrength of a man; that food 
will contribute to the preſervation of its life, 
and the want of it for ſuch a number of 
days, be its certain deſtruction. So likewiſe 
the rule and meaſure of our hopes and fears 
concerning the ſucceſs of our purſuits ; our 
expectations that others will act ſo and ſo in 
ſuch circumſtances; and our judgment that 
ſuch actions proceed from ſuch principles; 
all thete rely upon our having obſerved the 
like to what we hope, fear, expect, judge; I 


a Veriſimile, 
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ſay upon our having obſerved the like, either 
with reſpect to others or ourſelves. And 
thus, whereas the prince who had always 
lived in a warm climate, naturally concluded 
in the way of analogy, that there was no ſuch 
thing as water's becoming hard; becauſe he 
nad always obſerved it to be fluid and vield- 
ing: we on the contrary, from analogy con- 
clude, that there is no preſumption at all 
againſt this: that tis ſuppoſcable, there may 
be froſt in Euglaud any given day i in Tanuary 
next; probable that chere will on ſome day 
of the month; and that there is a moral cer- 
tainty, 2. e. ground for an expectation with- 
out any doubt of it, in ſome part or other of 
the winter. 


Probable evidence, in its very nature, af- 
fords but an imperfect kind of information; 


and is to be conſidered as relative only to 


beings of limited capacities. For nothing 
which is the poſſible object of knowledge, 
whether paſt, preſent, or future, can be pro- 
bable to an infinite Intelligence; ſince it can- 
not but be diſcerned abſolutely as it is in it- 
ſelf, certainly true, or certainly falſe. But to 
Us, probability is the very guide of life. 


From theſe things it follows, that in queſ- 


tions of difficulty, or ſuch as are thought ſo, 


> The ſtory is told by Mr. Locke in the Chapter of Pro- 


bability, 
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where more ſatisfactory evidence cannot be 
had, or is not ſeen; if the reſult of examina- 
tion be, that there appears upon the whole, 
any the loweſt preſumption on one fide, and 
none on the other, or a greater preſumption 
on. one fide, though in the loweſt degree 
greater; this determines the queſtion, even 
in matters of ſpeculation; and in matters of 
practice, will lay us under an abſolute and 
formal obligation, in point of prudence and 
of intereſt, to act upon that preſumption or 
low probability, though it be ſo low as to 
leave the mind in very great doubt which is 
the truth. For ſurely a man is as really bound 
in prudence, to do what upon the whole ap- 
pears, according to the beſt of his judgment, 

to be for his happineſs, as what he certainly 
knows to be ſo. Nay further, in queſtions 
of great conſequence, a reaſonable man will 
think it concerns him to remark lower pro- 
babilities and pretumptions than theſe; ſuch 
as amount to no more than ſhowing one ide 
of a queſtion to be as ſuppolcable and credible 
as the other: nay, ſuch as but amount to 
much leſs even than this. For numberlets 
inſtances might be mentioned reſpecting the 
common purſuits of life, where a man would 
be thought, in a literal ſenſe, diſtracted, who 
would not act, and with great application too, 
not only upon an even chance, but upon much 
leſs, and where the probability or Chance was 
greatly againſt his ſucceeding *. 


See Chap. vi. Part II. 


It 
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It is not my deſign to inquire further into 
the nature, tac ronndation, and meaſure of 
probability; or Whence it proceeds that Je- 
neſs ſhould beget that preſum, ion, opinion, 
and full conviction, which the human mind 
is formed to reccive frotm it, and which it does 
neceſſarily produce in every one; or to guard 
againſt the errors, to which reatoning trom 
analogy i is liable. T1 his belongs to the tubject 
of logic; and is a part of that ſubject Which 
has not yet been thoroughly contide red. Indecd 
I ſhall not take upoi me to ſay, how far the 
extent, compaſs, and force, of analogical rea- 
ſoning, can be reduced to general heads and 
rules; and the whole be formed i into a ſyſtem. 
But though ſo little in this way has been at- 
tempted by thoſe who have treated of our 
intellectual powers, and the exerciſe of them; 
this does not de but that we may be, as 
we unqueſtionably are, aſſured, that analogy 
is of weight, in various degrees, towards de- 
termining our judgment, and our practice. 
Nor does it in any wile ceaſe to be of weight 
in thoſe caſes, becaute perſons, cither given to 
diſpute, or who require things to be ſtated 
with greater exactnets than our faculties ap- 
pear co ai mit of in practical matters, may find 
other cates in which 'tis not eaty to lay, 
whether it be, or be not, of any weight; or in- 
ſtances of ſeeming analogies, which are really 
of. none. It is enough to the preſent purpoſe 
to obſerve, that this general way of arguing 
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1s evidently natural, juſt, and concluſive. For 
there is no man can make a queition but that 
the ſun will riſe to-morrow ; and be ſeen, 
where it is ſeen at all, in the figure of a circle, 
and not in that of a ſquare. 


Hence, namely from analogical reaſoning, 
Origen has with ſingular ſagacity obſerved, 
that he who believes the Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from him who is the Author of Nature, 
may well expect to find the ſame fort of diſſicul- 
ties in it, as are found in the confirtution of Na- 
ture. And in a like way of reflexion it may 
be addcd, that he who denies the Scripture 
to have been from God upon account of theſe 
difficulties, may, for the very ſame reaſon, de- 
ny the world to have been formed by him. 
On the other hand, if there be an analogy or 
likeneſs between that ſyſtem of things and 
diſpeuſation of Providence, which revelation 
informs us of, and that ſyſtem of things and 
diſpenſation of Providence, which experience 
togeth-i with reaſon informs us of, 1. e. the 
known courſe of Nature; this is a preſump- 
tion, that they have both the ſame author and 
cauſe ; at leaſt ſo far as to anſwer objections 
againſt the tormer's being from God, drawn 
from any thing which is analogical or ſimilar 
to what is in the latter, which i is acknow- 
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ledged to be from him: for an Author of 
Nature is here ſuppoſed. 


Forming our notions of the conſtitution 
and government of the world upon reaſoning, 
without foundation for the principles which 
we aſſume, whether from the attributes of 
God or any thing elſe; is building a world up- 
on hypotheſis, like Des Cartes. F orming our 
notions upon reaſoning from principles which 
are certain, but applied to cafes to which we 
have no ground to apply them, (like thoſe 
who explain the ſtructure of the human body, 
and the nature of diſeaſes and medicines from 
mere mathematics without ſufficient data} 
is an error much a-kin to the former: ſince 
what 1s aſſumed in order to maxe the reaſon- 
ing applicable, is Hypotheſis, But it muſt be 
allowed juſt, to join abſtract reaſonings with 
the obſervation of facts, and argue from ſuch 
facts as are known, to others that are like 
them; from that part of the Divine govern- 
ment over intelligent creatures which comes 
under our view, to that larger and more ge- 
neral government over them, which is beyond 
it; and from what is preſent, to collect, what 
is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be 
hereafter, 


This method then of concluding and de- 
termining being practical, and what, if we 
will act at all, we cannot but act upon in the 
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common purſuits of life; being evidently 
concluſive, in various degrees, proportionable 
to the degree and exactneſs of the whole 
analogy or "likeneſs ; and having ſo great au- 
thority for its introduction into the ſubject of 
religion, even revealed religion; my deſig} 
is to apply it to that ſubject in general, 5 
natural and revealed : taking for proved, that 
there 1s an intelligent Author of Nature, and 
natural governor of the world. For as there 
is no preſumption againſt this prior to the 
proof of it : ſo it has been often proved with 
accumulated evidence ; from this argument 
of analogy and final cauſes ; from abſtract 
reaſonings ; from the moſt antient tradition 
and teſtimony ; and from the general conſent 
of mankind. Nor does it appear, ſo far as I 
can find, to be denicd, by the generality of 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves diſſatisfied with 
the evidence of religion. 


As there are ſome, who, inſtead of thus 
attending to what is in fact the conſtitution 
of Nature, form their notions of God's go- 
vernment upon hypotheſis: ſo there are others, 
who indulge themſclves in vain and idle ſpe- 
culations, how the world might poſſibly have 
been framed otherwiſe than it is; and upon 
ſuppoſition that things wight, in imagining 
that they ſhould, ©Waq been diſpoſed and car- 
ried on aer a better model, than what appears 
in the preſent diſpoſition and conduct of them. 

9 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe now a perſon of ſuch a turn of mind, 
to go on with his reverics, till he had at length 
fixt upon ſome particular plan of Nature, as 
appearing to him the beſt.——One ſhall 
ſcarce be thought guilty of detraction againſt 
human underſtanding, if one ſhould fay, even 
beforchand, that the plan which this ſpecula- 
tive perſon would fix upon, though he were 
the wiſeſt of the ſons of men, probably would 
not be the very belt, even according to his own 
notions of beft ; whether he thought that to 
be fo, which aitorded occaſions and motives. 
for the exerciſe of the greateſt virtue, or which 
was productive of the greateſt happineſs, or 
that theſe two were neceſſarily connected, and 
run up into one and the ſame plan. However, 
it may not be amiſs once for all to ſee, what 
would be the amount of theſe emendations 
and imaginary improvements upon the ſyſtem 
of nature, or how far they wouid miſlead us. 
And it ſeems there could be no ſtopping, till 
we came to ſome ſuch concluſions as theſe : 
That all creatures ſhould at firſt be made as 
perfect and as happy, as they Were capable of 
ever being: That nothing, to be ſure, of ha- 
zard or danger ſhould be put upon thein to 
do; ſome indolent perſons would perhaps 
think nothing at all: or certainly, that ef- 
fectual care ſhould be taken, that they ſhould, 
whether neceſſarily or not, yet cventually and 
in fact, always do what was right and moſt 
conducive to happineis, Which woald be 
85 tuousht 
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thought eaſy for infinite power to effect; ei. 
ther by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong ; or by 
laying the right motive of action in every 
inſtance before their minds continually in {;, 
ſtrong a manner, as would never fail of in- 
ducing them to act conformably to it: and 
that the whole method of government b 

puniſhments ſhould be rejected, as abſurd; 
as an awkward round-about method of car. 
rying things on; nay as contrary to a princi- 
pal purpole, for which it would be ſuppolcd 
creatures were made, namely happineſs. 


Now, without conſidering what is to be fail 
in particular to the ſeveral parts of this train 
of folly and extravagance ; what has been 
above intimated, is a full direct general an- 
ſwer to it, namely, that we may ſee before- 
hand that we have not faculties for this kind ot 
ſpeculation. For though it be admitted, that 
from the firſt principles of our nature, we 
unavoidably judge or determine ſome ends 
to be abſolutely in themſelves preferable to 
others, and that the ends now mentioned, or 
if they run up into one, that this one 1s ab- 
ſolutely the beſt ; and conſequently that we 
mult conclude the ultimate end deſigned, in 
the conſtitution of Nature and conduct ot 
Providence, is the moſt virtue and happinels 
poſſible: yet we are far from being able to 
judge, what particular diſpoſition of things 

would 
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would be molt friendly and affiſtant to vir- 
tue; or what means might be abſolutely ne- 

eflary to | rig the moſt happineſs in a 
ſyſtem of ch extent as our own world may 
be, taking in all that is paſt and to come, 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe it detached from the 
whole of things. Indeed we are fo far from 
being able to judge of this; that we are not 
judges what may be the neceflary means of 

ailing and conducting one perſon to the high- 
eſt perfection and happineſs of his nature. 
Nay even in the little affairs of the preſent 
life, we find men of different educations and 
ranks are not competent judges of the con- 
duct of each other. Our whole nature leads 
us to aſcribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny all imperfection of him. And this 
will for ever be a practical proof of his moral 
character, to ſuch as will conſider what a prac- 
tical proof is; becaule it is the voice of God 
ſpeaking in us. And from hence we con- 
clude, that virtue muſt be the happineſs, and 
vice the miſery, of every creature; and that 
rezularity and order and right cannot but 
prevail finally in a univerſe under his govern- 
ment. But we are in no fort judges, what 


are the neceſſary means of accompliſhing this 
end. 


Let us then, inſtead of that idle and not 
very innocent employment of fortaing ima- 
ginary models of a world, and ſchemes of 


govern 8 
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governing it, turn our thoughts to what we 
experience to be the conduct of Nature with 
reſpect to intelligent creatures; which may 
be reſolved into general laws or rules of ad- 
miniſtration, in the ſame way as many of the 
laws ot nature reſpecting inanimate matter 
may be collected from experiments. And let 
us compare tze known conſtitution and covrle 
of things, with what is ſaid to be the moral 
ſyſtem of nature; the acknowledged diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, or that government 
which we find ourlelves under, with what 
religion teaches us to beheve and expect; and 
ice whether they are not analogous and of : 
piece. And upon ſuch a compariſon, it will 
I think be found, that they are very much 
ſo: that both may be traced up to the ſamc 
general laws, and reſolved into the fame prin- 
ciples of divine conduct. 


The analogy here propoſed to be conſide- 
red, is of pretty large extent, and confiſts of 
ſeveral parts; in ſome, more, in others, lels, 
exact. In tome few initances perhaps it may 
amount to a real practical proof ; in others 
not ſo. Yet in theſe it is a confirmation of 
what is proved other ways. It will unde- 
niably ſhow, what too many want to have 
ſhown them, that the ſyſtem of religion both 
natural and revealed, conſidered only as a 
ſyſtem, and prior to the proof of it, is not 2 
ſubject of ridicule, unleſs that of Nature be 

10 
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0 too. And it will afford an anſwer to al- 
moſt all objections againſt the ſyſtem both of 
natural and revealed religion ; though not 
perhaps an anſwer in ſo great a degree, yet in 
+ very conſiderable degree an anſwer, to the 
objections againſt the evidence of it: for 
objections againſt a proof, and objections 
againſt what is ſaid to be proved, the reader 
will obſerve are different things. 


+4 


Now the divine government of the world, 
implied in the notion of religion in general 
and of Chriſtianity, contains in it; That man- 
kind is appointed to live in a future ſtate*; 
That there, every one ſhall be rewarded or 
puniſhed* ; rewarded or puniſhed reſpectively 
tor all that behaviour here, which we com- 
prchend under the words, virtuous or vitious, 
morally good or evil“: That our preſent lite 
is 2 probation, a ſtate of trial *, and of diſci- 
pline ', for that future one ; notwithſtand- 
ing the objections, which men may tancy 
they have, from notions of Neceility, againſt 
there being any ſuch moral plan as this at 
all *; and whatever objections may appear to 
lie againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of it, as 
it itands ſo imperfectly made known to us at 
preſent“: That this world being in a ſtate of 
apoitacy and wickedneſs, and conſequently 


Ch f Ch. ii. Ch. ili. Ch. iv: 
Ch. v. ei. h. vii. 
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of ruin, and the ſenſe both of their condi. 


tion and duty being greatly corrupted among 


men, this gave occation for an additional di 
penſation of Providence; of the utmoſt im- 
portance“; proved by miracles "; but con- 
taining in it many things appearing to uz 
ſtrange and not to have been expected“; 
diſpenſation of Providence, which is a ſcheme 
or ſyſtem of things ?; carried on by the me- 
diation of a divine perſon, the Meſſiah, i; 
order to the recovery of the world 3; yet not 
revealed to all men, nor proved with the 


ſtrongeſt poſſible evidence to all thoſe to 


whom it 1s revealed ; but only to ſuch a part 


of mankind, and with ſuch particular eyi- 
dence as the wiſdom of God thought fit”. 

The deſign then of the following Treatiſ 
will be to ſhew that the ſeveral parts princi- 
pally objected againſt in this moral and Chril- 
tain diſpeniation, including its ſcheme, its 
publication, and the proof which God has 
afforded us of its truth ; that the particular 
parts principally objected againſt in this 
whole diſpenſation, are analogous to what i 
experienced in the conſtitution and courſe of 
Nature, or Providence; that the chief ob- 


jections themſelves which are alledged againſt 


the former, are no other, than what may be 
alledged with like juſtneſs againſt the latter, 


= Part II. Ch. i. . ils o Ch. iii. 
? Ch, iv. Ar 1 vin 
where 
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where they are found in fact to be inconclu- 
five; and that this argument from analogy 
is in general unanſwerable, and undoubtedly 
of weight on the fide of religion ', notwith= 
ſtanding the objections which may ſeem to 
lic againſt it, and the real ground which there 
may be for difference of opinion, as to the 


particular degree of weight which is to be 


laid upon it. This is a general account of 
what may be looked for in the following 


Treatiſe. And I ſhall begin it with that 


which is the foundation of all our hopes and 
of all our fears; all our hopes and fears, 
which are of any conſideration ; I mean a 
future life. 


Chap. viii. 
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TRANGE difficulties have been raiſed 


by ſome concerning perſonal identity, or 

the ſameneſs of living agents, implied in the 
notion of our exiſting now and hereafter, or 
in any two ſucceſſive moments; which who- 
_ ever thinks it worth while, may ſee conſi- 
dered in the firſt Diſſertation at the end of 
— — this 
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this Treatiſe, But without regard to any of 
them here, let us conlider what the analogy 
of nature, and the ſeveral changes which we 
have undergone, and thoſe which we know 
we may undergo without being deſtroyed, 
ſuggeſt, as to the effect which death may, or 
may not have upon us; and whether it be 
not from thence probable, that we may ſur- 
vive this change, and exiſt in a future ſtate of 
life and perception. 


IJ. From our being born into the preſent 
world in the helpleſs imperfect ſtate of in- 
fancy, and having arrived from thence to 
mature age, we find it to be a general law 
of nature in our own ſpecies, that the ſame 
Creatures, the fame individuals, ſhould exiſt 
in degrees of life and perception, with capa- 
cities of action, of enjoyment and ſuffer- 
ing, in one period of their being, greatly dif- 
ferent from thoſe appointed them in another 
period of it. And in other creatures the 
ſame law holds. For the difference of their 
capacities and ſtates of life at their birth (to 
go no higher) and in maturity; the change 


of worms into flies, and the vaſt enlargement 


of their locomotive powers by ſuch change: 

and birds and inſets burſting the ſhell their 
habitation, and by this means entering into a 
new world, furniſhed with new accommo- 


dations for them; and finding 2 new ſphere 
of 
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of action aſſigned them; theſe are inſtances 
of this general law of nature. Thus all the 
various and wonderful transformations of ani- 
mals are to be taken into contideration here. 
But the ſtates of life in which we ourlelves 
exiſted formerly in the womb and in our in- 
fancy, are almoſt as different from our pre- 
ſent in mature age, as it is poſſible to con- 
ccive any two ſtates or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore, that we are to ul hereafter in a 
ſtate as different (ſuppoſe) from our prelent, 
as this 1s from our former, is but according 
to the analogy of nature; according to a na- 
taral order or appointment of the very ſame 


kind, with what we have already experi- 
enced. 


II. We know we are endued with capaci- 
tics of action, of happineſs and miſery : for 
we are conſcious of acting, of enjoying plea- 
ſure and ſuffering pain. Now that we have 
theſe powers and capacities before death, 1s 
a preſumption that we ſhall retain them 
through and after death; indeed a probabi- 
it ot it abundantly ſufficient to act upon, un- 
leſs there be ſome poſitive reaſon to think 
that death is the deſtruction of thoſe living 
powers: becauſe there is in every caſe a pro- 
bability, that all things will continue as we 
experience they are, in all reſpects, except 
thoſe 1 in which we have ſome reaſon to think 

3 they 
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they will be altered. This is that &inq* of 
preſumption or probability from analogy, ex. 
preſs'd in the very word continuance, which 
ſeems our only natural reaſon for believing 
the courſe of the world will continue to. 
morrow, as it has done ſo far as our experi. 
ence or knowledge of hiſtory can carry us 
back. Nay it ſeems our only reaſon for be- 
lieving, that any one ſubſtance now exiſting, 
will continue to exiſt a moment longer; the 
ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance only excepted. Thus 
if men were aſſured that the unknown event, 
death, was not the deſtruction of our faculties 
of perception and of action, there would be 
no apprehenſion, that any other power or 
event unconnected with this of death, would 
deſtroy theſe faculties juſt at the inſtant of 
each creature's death ; and therefore no doubt 
but that they would remain after it : which 
ſhows the high probability that our living 
powers will continue after death, unleſs therc 
be ſome ground to think that death 1s their 
deſtruction . For, if it would be in a manner 
certain 

* I fay ind of preſumption or probability; for I do not 


mean to affirm that there is the ſame degree of conviction, 
that our living powers will continue after death, as there is 

that our ſubſtances will, 
> Dgſtruction of living powers, is a manner of expreſſion 
unavoidably ambiguous; and may ſignify either the deftruc- 
tion of a living being, ſo as that the fame living being ſhall be 
uncapable of ever perceiving or acting again at oll: Or the 
 deflruftion of thoſe means and inſtruments by which it is one: 
4 7M | n 
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certain that we ſhould ſurvive death, provided 
it were certain that death would not be our 
deſtruction, 1t muſt be highly probable we 
ſhall ſurvive it, if there be no ground to think 
death will be our deſtruction. | 


Now though I think it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that prior to the natural and moral 
proofs of a future life commonly inſiſted 


upon, there would ariſe a general confuſed 


ſuſpicion, that in the great ſhock and altera- 


tion which we ſhall undergo by death, we, 


. e. our living powers, might be wholly de- 
{troyed ; yet even prior to thoſe proofs, there 
is really no particular diſtinct ground or rea- 
{on for this apprehenſion at all, ſo far as I can 
find. If there be, it muſt ariſe either from 
the reaſon of the thing, or from the analogy 


of nature. 


But we cannot argue from the reaſon of 


| the thing, that death is the deſtruction of 
living agents, becauſe we know not at all 
what death is in itſelf; but only ſome of its 


ble of its preſent life, of its preſent late of perception and of 
action. It is here uſed in the former ſenſe. When it is 
uſed in the latter, the epithet preſent is added. The loſs of 
a man's eye, is a deſtruction of living powers in the latter 
ſenſe. But we have no reaſon to think the deſtruction of 
living powers, in the former ſenſe, to be poſſible. We 
have no more reaſon to think a being endued with living 
powers, ever loſes them during its whole exiſtence, than to 
believe that a ſtone ever acquires them, 


C 3 effects, 
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effects, ſuch as the diſſolution of fleſh, ſbin, 
and bones. And theſe effects do in no wiſe 
appear to imply the deſtruction of a living 
agent. And beſides, as we are greatly in the 
dark, upon what the exerciſe of our living 
powers depends, ſo we are wholly ignorant 
what the powers themſelves depend upon; 
the po vers themſelves as diſtinguithed, not 
only from their actual exerciſe, but alſo from 
the preſent capacity of exerciſing them; and 
as oppoled to their deſtruction : for ſleep, or 
however a ſwoon, ſhews us, not only that 
theſe powers exiſt when they are not excr- 
ciſed, as the paſſive power of motion does in 
inanimate matter; but ſhews alſo that they 
exiſt, when there is no preſent capacity 
of exerciſing them: or that the capacities ot 
exerciſing them for the preſent, as well as the 
actual exerciſe of them, may be ſuſpended, 
and yet the powers themſelves remain unde- 
ſtroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the exiſtence of our living powers de- 
pends, this ſhews further, there can no pro- 
bability be collected from the reaſon of in: 
thing, that death will be their deſtruction: 
becauſe their exiſtence may depend, upon 
ſomewhat in no degree affected by death; 
upon ſomewhat quite out of the reach ©! 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing 
more certain, than that the reaſon of the li, 
ſhews us no connection between death, an 
the deſtruction of living agents. Nor can 


* 


0 
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we find any thing throughout the whole a- 

[:gy of Nature, to afford us even the ſlighteſt 
preſumption, that animals ever loſe their li- 
ving powers; much lets, if it were poſſible, 
that they loſe them by death; for we have 
no faculties wherewith to trace any beyond 
or through it, ſo as to ſee what becomes of 
them. This event removes them from our 
view. It deſtroys the /er/4v/e proof, which 
we had before their death, of their being 
poiletied of living powers, but does not ap- 
pear to aftord the leaſt reaſon to believe that 
they are, then, or by that event, deprived of 
them. 


And our knowing, that they were poſſeſſed 
of theſe powers, up to the very period to 
which we have faculties capable of tracing 
them, is itſelf a probability of their retaining 
them, beyond it. And this is confirmed, and 
a ſenſible credibility is given to it, by obſerv- 
ing the very great and aſtoniſhing changes 
which we have experienced; ſo great, that 
our exiſtence in another ſtate of life, of per- 
ception and of action, will be but according 
to a method of providential conduct, the like 
to which has been already exerciſed even 
with regard to ourſelves; according to a 
courſe of nature, the like to which we have 
already gone through. 


4 However, 
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However, as one cannot but be greatly 
ſenſible, how difficult it is to filence imagi- 
nation enough to make the voice of reaſon 
even diſtinctly heard in this caſe; as we are 
accuſtomed, trom our youth up, to indulge 
that forward deluſive faculty, ever obtrudin 
beyond its ſphere ; of ſome aſſiſtance indeed 
to apprehenſion, but the author of all error : 
as we plainly loſe ourſelves in groſs and crude 
conceptions of things, taking for granted that 
we are acquainted with, what indeed we are 
wholly 1gnorant of ; 1t may be proper to con- 
fider the imaginary preſumptions, that death 
will be our deſtruction, ariſing from theſe 
kinds of early and laſting prejudices ; and to 
ſhew how little they can really amount to, 
even though we cannot wholly diveſt our- 


ſelves of them. And, 


I. All preſumption of death's being the 
deſtruction of living beings, muſt go upon 
ſuppoſition that they are compounded ; and 
ſo, diſcerptible. But ſince conſciouſneſs is a 
ſingle and indiviſible power, it ſhould ſeem 
that the ſubject in which it reſides, muſt be 
ſo too. For were the motion of any parti- 
cle of matter abſolutely one and indiviſible, 
ſo as that it ſhould imply a contradiction to 
ſuppoſe part of this motion to exiſt, and part 
not to exiſt, i. e. part of this matter to move, 
and part to be at reſt; then its power of mo- 


tion 
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tion would be indiviſible; and fo alſo would 


the ſubject in which the power inheres, 


namely the particle of matter : for if this 
could be divided into two, one part might be 
moved and the other at reſt, which is con- 
trary to the ſuppoſition. In like manner it 
has been argued *, and, for any thing appear- 
ing to the contrary, jultly, that ſince the per- 
ception or conſciouſneſs, which we have of 
our own exiſtence, is indiviſible, ſo as that it 


is a contradiction to ſuppoſe one part of it 


ſhould be here and the other there ; the per- 
ceptive power, or the power of conſciouſneſs, 
is indiviſible too: and conſequently the ſub- 
ject in which it reſides; . e. the conſcious 
Being. Now upon ſuppoſition that living 
agent each man calls himſelf, is thus a ſingle 
being, which there 1s at leaſt no more diffi- 
culty in conceiving than in conceiving it to 
be a compound, and of which there is the 
proof now mentioned ; it follows, that our 
organized bodies are no more ourſelves or part 
of ourſelves, than any other matter around us. 
And it is as caſy to cenceive, how matter, 
which 1s no part of ourſelves, may be appro- 
priated to us in the manner which our pre- 
ſent bodies are; as how we can receive im- 
preſſions from, and have power over any 
matter. It is as eaſy to conceive, that we 
may exiſt out of bodies, as in them : that 
_ © See Dr, Clarke's Letter to Mr, Dedwell, and the de- 
lences of it. 


we 
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we might have animated bodies of any other 
organs and ſenſes wholly different from theſe 
now given us, and that we may hereafter 
animate theſe ſame or new bodies variouſly 
modified and organized; as to conceive how 
we can animate ſuch bodies as our preſent, 
And laſtly, the diſſolution of all theſe ſeveral 
organized bodies, ſuppoling ourſelves to have 
ſucceſſively animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency to deſtroy the liv- 
ing beings ourſelves, or deprive us of living 
faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
action, than the diflolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of receiving 
impreſſions from, and making uſe of ſor the 
common occations of life. 


II. The ſimplicity and abſolute oneneſs of 
a living agent cannot indeed, from the nature 
of the thing, be properly proved by experi- 
mental obſervations. But as theſe , in 
with the ſuppoſition of its unity, fo they 
plainly lead us to conclude certainly, that our 
groſs organized bodies, with which we per- 
ceive the objects of ſenſe, and with which 
we act, are no part of ourſelves ; and there- 
fore ſhow us, that we have no reafon to be- 
| lieve their deſtruction to be ours: even with- 
out determining whether our living ſub- 
ſtances be material or immaterial. For we 
ſee by experience, that men may loſe thei 
limbs, their organs of ſenſe, and even the 
greatell 
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greateſt part of theſe bodies, and yet remain 
the ſame living agents. And perſons can 
trace up the exiſtence of themſelves to a 
time, when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely ſmall, in compariſon of what it is in 
mature age: and we cannot but think, that 
they might then have loſt a conſiderable part 
of that ſmall body, and yet have remained 
the fame living agents; as they may now loſe 
great part of their preſent body, and remain 
io. And it is certain, that the bodies of all 
animals are in a conſtant flux, from that 
never- ceaſing attrition, which there is in every 
part of them. Now things of this kind 
unavoidably teach us to diſtinguiſh, between 
theſe living agents ourſelves, and large quan- 
tities of matter, in which we are very nearly 
intereſted : ſince theſe may be alienated, and 
actually are in a daily courte of ſucceſſion, 
and changing their owners ; whilſt we are 
aſſured, that each living agent remains one 
and the ſame permanent being. And this 
general obſervation leads us on to the follow- 
ing ones. 


Firſt, That we have no way of determin- 
ing by experience, what is the certain bulk 
of the living being each man calls himſelf: 
and yet, till it be determined that it is larger 

in bulk than the ſolid elementary particles of 


« See Diſſertation 1. | 
matter, 
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matter, which there is no ground to think 
any natural power can diſſolve, there is no 
ſort of reaſon to think death to be the diſſo- 
Jution of it, of the living being, even though 


it ſhould not be abſolutely indiſcerptible. 


Secondly, From our being ſo nearly related 
to and intereſted in certain ſyſtems of matter, 
ſuppoſe our fleth and bones, and afterwards 
ceaſing to be at all related to them, the living 
agents ourſelves remaining all this while un- 
deſtroyed notwithſtanding ſuch alienation ; 
and conſequently theſe ſyſtems of matter not 
being ourſelves: it follows further, that we 
have no ground to conclude any other, ſup- 
poſe internal ſyſtems of matter, to be the liv- 
ing agents ourſelves; becauſe we can have no 
ground to conclude this, but from our rela- 
tion to and intereſt in ſuch other ſyſtems of 
matter: and therefore we can have no reaſon 
to conclude, what befalls thoſe ſyſtems of 
matter at death, to be the deſtruction of the 
living agents. We have already ſeveral times 
over loſt a great part or perhaps the whole of 
our body, according to certain common eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature; yet we remain the 
ſame living agents: when we ſhall loſe as 
great a part, or the whole, by another com- 
mon eſtabliſhed law of nature, death ; why 
may we not alſo remain the ſame ? That the 
alienation has been gradual in one caſe, and 
in the other will be more at once, does not 
prove 
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prove any thing to the contrary. We have 
paſſed undeſtroyed through thoſe many and 
great revolutions of matter, ſo peculiarly ap- 
propriated to us ourſelves ; why ſhould we 
imagine death will be fo fatal to us? Nor 
can it be objected, that what 1s thus alienated 
or loſt, is no part of our original ſolid body, 
but only adventitious matter ; becauſe we 
may loſe intire limbs, which muſt have con- 
tained many ſolid parts and veſſels of the 
original body: or it this be not admitted, 
we have no proof, that any of theſe ſolid 
parts are diflolved or alienated by death. 
Though, by the way, we are very nearly re- 
lated to that extraneous or adventitious mat- 
ter, whilſt it continues united to and diſtend- 
ing the ſeveral parts of our ſolid body. But 
after all; the relation a perſon bears to thoſe 
parts of his body, to which he is the moſt 
nearly related ; what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living agent, and thoſe 
parts of the body, mutually affect each other? 
And the ſame thing, the ſame thing in kind 
though not in degree, may be ſaid of a// fo- 
reign matter, which gives us ideas, and which 
we have any power over. From theſe ob- 
ſervations the whole ground of the imagi- 
nation is removed, that the diſſolution of 
any matter, is the deſtruction of a living 


agent, from the intereſt he once had in ſuch 


matter, 


Thirdly, 
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j Thirdly, If we conſider our body ſome- 


| what more diſtinctly, as made up of Organs 
ic and inſtruments of perception and of motion, 
1 it will bring us to the ſame concluſion, T hug 
| the common optical experiments ſhow, and 
even the obſervation how light is aſſiſted by 
glaſſes ſhows, that we ſee with our eyes in 
the ſame ſenſe as we ſee with glaſſes. Nor 
is there any reaſon to believe, that we ſee 
thi! with them in any other tenſe; any other, I 
| mean, which would lead us to think the cye 


"a itſelf a percipient. The like is to be ſaid of 


. hearing: and our feeling diſtant ſolid matter 
1 by means of ſomewhat in our hand, feems 
li an inſtance of the like kind, as to the ſubject 
9 we are conſidering. All thele are inſtances 


of foreign matter, or ſuch as is no part of 
our body, being inſtrumental in preparing 
objects for, and conveying them to, the per- 
ceiving power, in a manner ſimilar or like to 
the manner in which our organs of ſenſe 
prepare and convey them. Both are in a 
like way inſtruments of our receiving ſuch 
ideas from external objects, as the Author of 
nature appointed thoſe external objects to be 
the occations of exciting in us. However, 
glaſſes are evidently inſtances of this ; namely 
of matter which is no part of our body, 
. preparing objects for and conveying them 
1 towards the perceiving power, in like man- 
ner as our bodily organs do. And if we ſee 
with our eyes only in the ſame manner as 1 
3 0 
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do with glaſſes, the like may juſtly be con- 


cluded, from analogy, of all our other ſenſes. 
It is not intended, by any thing here ſaid, to 
affirm, that the whole apparatus of viſion, 
or of perception by any other of our ſenſes, 
can be traced, through all its ſteps, quite up 
to the living power of ſceing, or perceiving: 
but that ſo far as it can be traced by experi- 
mental obſervations, ſo far it appears, that 
our Organs of ſenſe prepare and convey on 
objects, in order to their being perceived, in 
like manner as foreign matter "does, without 
affording any ſhadow of appearance, that 
they themſelves perceive. And that we have 
no reaſon to think our organs of ſenſe per- 
cipients, is confirmed by inſtances of perſons 
ſoſing ſome of them, the living beings them- 
ſelves, their former occupiers, remaining un- 
impaired. It is confirmed alſo by the expe- 
rience of dreams; by which we find we are 
at preſent poſſeſſed of a latent, and, what 
would otherwiſe be, an unimagined unknown 
power of perceiving ſenſible objects, in as 
ſtrong and lively a manner without our ex- 
ternal organs of ſenſe as with them. 


So alſo with regard toour power of moving, 
or directing motion by will and choice: upon 
the deſtruction of a limb, this active power 
remains, as it evidently ſeems, unleſſened; fo 
as that the living being, who has ſuffered 
ts loſs, would be capable of moving as 

before, 


the determination in practice; or that his 
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before, if it had another limb to move with. 
It can walk by the help of an artificial leg; 
juſt as it can make ule of a pole or a leaver, 
to reach towards itſelf and to move things, 
beyond the length and the power of its na- 
tural arm : and this laſt it does in the ſame 
manner as it reaches and moves, with its 
natural arm, things nearer and of leſs weight, 
Nor 1s there ſo much as any appearance of 
our limbs being endued with a power of 
moving or directing themſelves; though they 
are adapted, like the ſeveral parts ofa machine, 
to be the inſtruments of motion to each 
other ; and ſome parts of the ſame limb, to 
be inſtruments of motion to other parts of 
it. 


Thus a man determines, that he will look 
at ſuch an object through a microſcope ; or 
being lame ſuppoſe, that he will walk to ſuch 
a place with a ſtaff a week hence. His eyes 
and his feet no more determine in theſe caſes, 
than the microſcope and the ſtaff, Nor 1s 
there any ground to think they any more put 


eyes are the ſeers or his feet the movers, 
in any other ſenſe than as the microſcope 
and the ſtaff are. Upon the whole then, 
our organs of ſenſe and our limbs are cer- 
tainly inſtruments, which the living perſons 
ourſelves make uſe of to perceive and move 
with: there is not any probability, that they 

are 
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are any more ; nor conſequently, that we have 


any other kind of relation to them, than 


what we may have to any other foreign mat- 


ter formed into inſtruments of perception 
and motion, ſuppote into a microſcope or 
a ſtaff; (I fay any other kind of relation, for 
am not ſpeaking of the degree of it) nor 
conſequently 1s there any probability, that 
the alienation or diflolution of thetic inſtru- 
ments 1s the deſtruction of the perceiving 
and moving agent. 


And thus our finding, that the diffolution 
of matter, in which living beings were moſt 
nearly intereſted, is not their diſſolution; and 
that the deſtruction of ſeveral ot che organs 
and inſtruments of perception and of motion 
belonging to them, is not their deſtruction ; 
ſhows demonſtratively, that thereis no ground 
to think that the diſſolution of any other 
matter, or deſtruction of any other organs and 
inſtruments, will be the dillolution or de- 
{traction of living agents, from the like kind 


of relation. And we have no reaſon to think 


we ſtand in any other kind of relation to any 


thing which we find diſſolved by death. 


But it is ſaid theſe obſervations are equally 
applicable to brutes : and 'tis thought an in- 
tuperable difficulty, that they ſhould be im- 
mortal, and by conſæquence capable of ever- 
laſting happineſs. Now this manner of ex- 
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reſſion is both invidious and weak: but the 
thing intended by it, is really no difficulty at 
all, either in the way of natural or moral con- 
ſideration. For /. Suppoſe the invidious 
thing, deſigned in ſuch a manner of expreſſion, 
were really implied, as it 1s not in the leait in 


the natural immortality of brutes ; namely, 


that they muſt arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents; even 
this would be no difficulty: ſince we know 
not what latent powers and capacities they 
may be endued with. There was once, prior 
to experience, as great preſumption againſt 
human creatures, as there is againſt the brute 
creatures, arriving at that degree of under- 
ſtanding, which we have in mature age. For 
we can trace up our own exiſtence to the ſame 
original with theirs. And we find it to be a 
general law of nature, that creatures endued 
with capacities of virtue and religion, ſhould 
be placed in a condition of being, in which 
they are altogether without the uſe of them, 
for a conſiderable length of their duration; 
as in infancy and childhood. And great part 
of the human ſpecies go out of the preſent 
world, before they come to the exerciſe of 
theſe capacities in any degree at all. But 
then, 2dly, the natural immortality of brutes, 
does not in the leaſt imply, that they are 
endued with any latent capacities of a ra- 
tional or moral nature. And the economy 


of the univerſe might require, that there 
6 | ſhould 
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ſnould be living creatures without any ca- 
pacities of this kind. And all difficulties as 
to the manner how they are to be diſpoſed 
of, are ſo apparently and wholly founded in 
our ignorance, that tis wonderful they ſhould 
be inſiſted upon by any, but ſuch as are weak 
enough to think they are acquainted with the 
whole ſyſtem of things. There is then ab- 
ſolutely nothing at al. in this objection, which 
is ſo rhetorically urged againſt the greateſt 
part of the natural proofs or preſumptions of 
the immortality of human minds: I ſay the 
greateſt part; for tis leſs applicable to the 
following obſervation, which is more peculiar 
to mankind : 


III. That as tis evident our preſent powers 
and capacities of reaſon, memory, and aftec- 
tion, do not depend upon our groſs body in 
the manner in which perception by our or- 
gans of ſenſe does; ſo they do not appear to 
depend upon it at all in any ſuch manner, as 
to give ground to think, that the diſſolution of 
this body, will be the deſtruction of theſe our 
preſent powers of reflection, as it will of our 
powers of ſenſation; or to give ground to 
conclude, even that it will be ſo much as 
2 ſuſpenſion of the former. 


Human creatures exiſt at preſent in two 
ſtates of life and perceptidn, greatly different 
from each other; each of which has its own 
00S: peculiar 
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peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoyments 
and ſufferings. When any of our ſenſes are 


affected or appetites gratified with the objects 


of them, we may be ſaid to exiſt or live in a 
ſtate of fenſation. When none of our ſenſcs 
are affected or appetites gratified, and yet we 
perceive and reaſon and act; we may be faid 
to exiſt or live in a ſtate of reflection. Now 
it 1s by no means certain, that any thing 
which is diſſolved by death, is any way ne- 
ceflary to the living being in this its ſtate of 
reflection, after ideas are gained. For, though 
from our preſent conſtitution and condition 
of being, our external organs of ſenſe are 
neceſſary for conveying in ideas to our re- 

fleeting powers, as carriages and leavers and 
ſcaffolds are in architecture: yet when theſe 
ideas are brought in, we are capable of re- 
flecting 1n this. moſt intenſe degree, and of 
enjoying the greateſt pleaſure and feeling the 
greateſt pain by means of that reflection, 
without any afliſtance from our ſenſes; and 
without any at all, which we know of, from 
that body which will be diſſolved by death. 
It doe; not appear then, that the relation of 
this grols body to the reflecting being, is, 
in any degree, neceſſary to thinking; to our 
intellectual enjoyments or ſufferings: : nor 
conſequently, that the diſſolution or alic- 
nation of the former by death, will be the 


deſtruction of thoſe preſent powers, Which 


render us capable of this ftate of reflection. 
Further, 
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Further, there are inſtances of mortal diſ- 
eaſes, which do not at all affect our preſent 
intellectual powers; and this affords a pre- 
ſumption, that thoſe diſeaſes will not deſtroy 
theſe preſent powers. Indeed, from the ob- 
ſervations made above, it appears, that there 
is no preſumption, from their mutually af- 
fecting each other, that the diſſolution of the 
body 1s the deſtruction of the living agent, 
And by the ſame reaſoning, it muſt appear 
too, that there is no preſumption, from their 
mutually affecting each other, that the diſſo- 
lution of the body is the deſtruction of our 
preſent reflecting powers: but inſtances of 
their not affecting cach other, afford a pre- 
lumption of the contrary. Inſtances of mor- 
tal diſcaies not impairing our preſent reflect- 
| ing powers, evidently turn our thoughts even 
from imagining fuch diſeaſes to be the de- 
ſtruction of them. Several things indecd 
greatly affect all our living powers, and at 
jength ſuſpend the exercite of them; as tor 
inſtance drowſineſs, increaſing till it ends in 
ſound ſlecp: and from hence, 1 we might have 

unagined it would deſtroy them, till we found 
by experience the weakneſs of this way of 
judging, But in the diſeaſes now mentioned, 
there 1s not {o much as this ſhadow of pro- 
bability, to lead us to any ſuch concluſion, as 
to the reflecting powers which we have at 


Pp. 4% 25, 29, 30. 
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preſent. For in thoſe diſeaſes, perſons the 
moment before death appear to be in the 
higheſt vigour of life. They diſcover appre- 
henſion, memory, reaſon, all entire; with the 
utmoſt force of affection ; ſenſe of a character, 
of ſhame and honour ; and the higheſt menta] 
enjoyments and ſufferings, even to the laſt 
gaſp : and theſe ſurely prove even greater vi- 
gour of life than bodily ſtrength does. Now 
what pretence 1s there for thinking, that a 
progreſſive diſeaſe when arrived to ſuch a de- 
gree, I mean that degree which is mortal, will 
deſtroy thoſe powers, which were not im- 
paired, which were not affected by it, during 
its whole progreſs quite up to that degree 
And if death by diſeaſes of this kind, 1s not 
the deſtruction of our preſent reflecting pow- 
ers, twill ſcarce be thought that death by 
any other means 1s. 


It is obvious that this general obſervation 
may be carried on further: and there appears 
ſo little connection between our bodily pow- 
ers of ſenſation, and our preſent powers of 
reflection, that there is no reaſon to conclude, 
that death, which deſtroys the former, does 
ſo much as ſuſpend the exerciſe of the latter, 
or interrupt our continuing to exiſt in the like 
ſtate of reflection which we do now. For 
ſuſpenſion of reaſon, memory, and the affec- 
tions which they excite, is no part of the 
idea of death, nor is implied in our notion of 

| It. 
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it. And our daily experiencing theſe powers 
to be exerciſed, without any aſſiſtance, that 
we know of, from thoſe bodies, which will 
be diflolved by death ; and our finding often, 
that the exerciſe of them is ſo lively to the 
liſt ; theſe things afford a ſenſible apprehen- 
ſion, that death may not perhaps be ſo much 
as a diſcontinuance of the exerciſe of theſe 
powers, nor of the enjoyments and ſufferings 
which it implies'. So that our poſthumous 
life, whatever there may be in it additional to 
our preſent, yet may not be intirely begin- 
ning anew ; but going on. Death may, in 
ſome ſort, and in ſome reſpects, anſwer to 
our birth; which is not a ſuſpenſion of the 
faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the ſtate of life in which we exiſted 
when in the womb; but a continuation of 
both, with ſuch and ſuch great alterations. 


Nay, for what we know of ourſelves, of 
our preſent life and of death ; death may im- 
medlately, in the natural courſe of things, 
put us into a higher and more enlarged ſtate 


There are three diſtin queſtions, relating to a future 
life, here conſidered : Whether death be the deſtruction of 
living agents; if not, Whether it be the deſtruction of 
their preſent powers of reflection, as it certainly is the de- 
ſtruction of their preſent powers of ſenſation; and if not, 
Whether it be the ſuſpenſion, or diſcontinuance of the ex- 
erciſe, of theſe preſent reflecting powers. Now, if there 
be no reaſon to believe the lait, there will be, if that were 
poſſible, leſs for the next, and leſs ſtill for the firſt, 


i 
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of life, as our birth does“; a ſtate in which 
our capacities, and ſphere of perception and 
of action, may be much greater than at pre- 
ſent. For as our relation to our external 
organs of ſenſe, renders us capable of exiſt- 
ing in our preſent ſtate of ſenſation; ſo it 
may be the only natural hindrance to our 
exiſting, immediately and of courſe, in a 
higher ſtate of reflection. The truth is, rea- 
fon does not at all ſhew us, in what ſtate 
death naturally leaves us. But were we ſure, 
that it would ſuſpend all our perceptive and 
active powers; yet the ſuſpenſion of a power 
and the deſtruction of it, are effects ſo'totally 
different in kind, as we experience from fleep 
and a ſwoon, that we cannot in any wile argue 
from one to the other; or conclude even to 
the loweſt degree of probability, that the 
ſame kind ot. force which 1s ſufficient to 
ſuſpend our faculties, though it be increaſed 
ever ſo much, will be ſufficient to deſtroy 
them. 

Theſe obſervations together may be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, how little preſumption there 
is, that death is the deſtruction of human 


* This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the 
B. aachmans, Vowigeny wev Yao On Toy Ev evlaTe cn, og av lem 
dlc cla: Toy Os dana ron tue eig Tov ovrws gi Kati 
roy . EVOxLLIVE roi ALE Lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed. 
Amſt. 1707. To which opinion. perhaps Antoninus may 
allude in theſe words, 0 1 Ep E. ore M e * Tis 
IS THY vj & e869 9m, gTWG Exdexen Jo TW Weaw & 1m 70 
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creatures. However there is the ſhadow of 

an analozy, which may lead us to imagine it 

is; the tuppoſed likeneſs which is obſerved 
beteveen the decay of vegetables, and of liv- 
ig creatures. And this likeneſs is indeed 
E {ficient to afford the poets very apt alluſions 
| 0 the flowers of the field, in their pictures 
E of the frailty of our preſent life. But in 
reaſon, the analogy is ſo far from holding, 
that there appears no ground even for the 
compariſon, as to the preſent queſtion : be- 
dcauſe one of the two ſubjects compared, is : 
E wholly void of That, which is the principal 2 
| and chief thing in the other, the power of . aus 
perception and of action; and which is the 
only thing we are inquiring about the conti- Fr” 
E nuance of. So that the deſtruction of a ve- "i 
getable, is an event not ſimilar or analogous D 2 


| 
to the deſtruction of a living agent. vor rfl | 


N 


Put if, as was above intimated, leaving off 
the deluſive cuſtom of ſubſtituting i imagina- 
tion in the room of experience, we would 
confine ourſelves to what we do know and . ; 
underttand ; if we would argue only rom wertrf® 1 
That, and from That form our expectations; + | 
it would appear at firſt ſight, that as no pro- „. A. 
bability of living beings ever ceaſing to be ſo, 42 2 
can be concluded from the reaſon of the e 
thing; ſo none can be collected from the ru 
analogy of Nature; becauſe we cannot trace 
any wing beings beyond death. But as we are” 
conſcious 
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conſcious that we are endued with capacities 
of perception and of action, and are living 
perſons ; what we arc to go upon is, that we 
ſhall continue ſo, till we foreſee ſome accident 
or event, which will endanger thoſe caps. 
cities, or be likely to deſtroy us: which death 
does in no wiſe appear to be. 


And thus, when we go out of this world, 

we may paſs into new ſcenes, and a new ſtate 
of life and action, juſt as naturally as ve 
came into the preſent. And this new flat 
may naturally be a ſocial one. And the ad. 
vantages of it, advantages of every kind, muy 
naturally be beſtowed, according to ſome xt 
general laws of wiſdom, upon every one i 
proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future naturl 
ſtate, ſhould not be beſtowed, as theſe of the 
preſent in fome meaſure are, by the will « 
the ſociety ; but entirely by his more imme. 
diate action, upon whom the whole frame 0 
nature depends: yet this diſtribution may be 
juſt as natural, as their being diſtributed hen 
by the inſtrumentality of men. And indeed, 
though one were to allow any confuſed unde- 
termined ſenſe, which people pleaſe to put 
upon the word natural, it would be a ſhort- 
neſs of thought ſcarce credible, to imagine, 
that no ſyſtem or courſe of things can be 10, 
but only what we ſee at preſent" : eſpecially 


„ See Part II. Ch. ii, p. 224, &c. and Part II. Ch. i 
p. 261. | 1 
; whillt 
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whilſt the probability of a future life, or the 
natural immortality of the ſoul, is admitted 
upon the evidence of reaſon; becauſe this 
is really both admitting and denying at once, 
a ſtate of being different from the preſent to 
be natural. But the only diſtinct meanin 

of that word is, /tated, fixed, or jettled : ſince 
what is natural, as much requires and preſup- 
poſes an intelligent agent to render it ſo, z. e. 
to effect it continually or at ſtated times; as 
what is ſupernatural or miraculous does to 
effect it for once. And from hence it muſt 
follow, that perſons notion of what is na- 
tural, will be enlarged in proportion to their 
greater knowledge of the works of God, 
and the diſpenſations of his providence. Nor 
is there any abſurdity in ſuppoling, that there 
may be beings in the univerſe, whoſe capa- 
cities, and knowledge, and views, may be ſo 
extenſive, as that the whole Chriſtian diſpen= 
ſation may to them appear natural, . e. ana- 
logous or conformable to God's dealings with 
other parts of his creation; as natural as the 
vitble known courſe of things appears to us. 
For there ſeems ſcarce any other poſſible ſenſe 
to be put upon the word, but that only in 
which it is here uſed; ſimilar, ſtated, or 
uniform, 


This credibility of a future life, which has 
been here inſiſted upon, how little ſoever it 


may ſatisfy our curioſity, ſeems to anſwer all 
. the 
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the purpoſes of religion, in like manner as a 
demonſtrative proof would. Indeed a proof, 
even a demonſtrative one, of a future life, 
would not be a proof of religion. For that 
we are to live hereafter, is juſt as reconcileable 
with the ſcheme of atheiſm, and as well to 
be accounted for by it, as that we are now 
alive, 1s: and therefore nothing can be more 
abſurd than to argue from that {cheme, that 
there can be no future ſtate. But as religion 
implies a future ſtate, any preſumption againſt 
ſuch a ſtate, is a preſumption againſt religion. 
And the foregoing obſervations remove all 
preſumptions of that ſort, and prove, to a 
very conſiderable degree of probability, one 
fundamental doctrine of religion; which, if 
believed, would greatly open and diſpoſe the 
mind ſeriouſly to attend to the gener al cvi- 
dence of the whole. 


CHAP. 


Be {os 


F 


Of the Government of God by Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; and particularly of the latter. 


HAT which makes the queſtion con- 
| cerning a future life to be of ſo great 
importance to us, is our capacity of happineſs 
and miſery. And that which makes the con- 
ſideration of it to be of ſo great importance 
to us, is the ſuppoſition of our happineſs and 
miſery Hereatter, depending upon our actions 
Here. Without this indeed, curioſity could 
got but ſometimes bring a ſubject, in which we 
may be fo highly intereſted, to our thoughts; 
eſpecially upon the mortality of others, or 
the near proſpect of our own. But reaſon- 
able men would not take any farther thought 
about Hereafter, than What ſhould happen 
thus occaſionally to rife in their minds, if it 
were certain that our future intereſt no way 
d-pended upon our preſent behaviour: where- 
as on the contrary, if there be ground, either 
trom analogy or any thing elſe, to think it 
does: then there 1s reaſon alto for the moſt 
active thought and ſolicitude, to ſecure that 
int-reit ; to behave fo as that we may eſcape 
that miſery, and obtain that happinets in an- 
other life, which we not only ſuppoſe our- 
{elves capable of, but which we apprehend 

allo 
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alſo is put in our own power. And whether 
there be ground for this laſt apprehenſion, 
certainly would deſerve to be moſt ſeriouſ] 
conſidered, were there no other proof of 1 
future life and intereſt, than that preſumptiye 


one, which the foregoing obſcrvations amount 
to. 


Now in the preſent ſtate, all which we 
enjoy, and a great part of what we ſuffer, i 
put m our own power. For pleaſure and 
pain are the conſequences of our actions: 
and we are endued by the Author of our 
Nature with capacities of foreſeeing theſe 
conſequences. We find by experience He 
does not ſo much as preſerve our lives, ex- 
cluſively of our own care and attention, to 
provide ourſelves with, and to make uſe of, 
that ſuſtenance, by which he has appointed 
our lives ſhall be preſerved ; and without 
which, he has appointed, they ſhall not be 
preſerved at all. And in general we foreſee, 
that the external things, which are the ob- 
jects of our various paſſions, can neither be 
obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting our- 
ſelves in ſuch and ſuch manners : but by thus 
exerting ourſelves, we obtain and enjoy theſe 
objects, in which our natural good conſiſts; 
or by this means God gives us the poſſeſſion 
and enjoyment of them. I know not, that 

we have any one kind or degree of enjoy- 
ment, but by the means of our own 9 
An 
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And by prudence and care, we may, for the 
moſt part, paſs our days in tolerable eaſe and 
quict : or on the contrary, we may by raſh- 
neſs, ungoverned paſſion, wilfulneſs, or even 
by negligence, make ourſelves as miſerable as 
ever we pleaſe. And many do pleaſe to 
make themſelves cxtremely miſerable, 7z. e. to 
do what they know beforehand will render 
them ſo. They follow thoſe ways, the fruit 
of which they know by inſtruction, ex- 
ample, experience, will be diſgrace and po- 
verty and ſickneſs and untimely death. This 
every one obſerves to be the general courſe of 
things; though it is to be allowed, we can- 
not find by experience, that all our ſufferings 
are owing to our own follies. 


Why the Author of Nature does not give 
his creatures promiſcuoutly ſuch and fuch 
perceptions, without regard to their beha- 
viour ; why he docs not make them happy 
without the inſtrumentality of their own ac- 
tions, and prevent their bringing any ſuffer- 
ings upon themſelves; is another matter. 
Pcrhaps there may be dome impoſſibilities in 
the nature of things, which we are unac- 
quainted with '. Or Jeſs happineſs, it may 
be, would upon the whole be produced by 
luch a method of conduct, than is by the 
preſent, Or perhaps divine goodneſs, with 


i Ch, vii. p. 175, &c. N 
| which, . 
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which, if I miſtake not, we make very free 
in our ſpeculations, may not be a bare ſingle 
diſpoſition to produce happineſs; but a cl. 
poſition to make the good, the faithful, the 
Honeſt man happy. Perhaps an infivitely 
perfect Mind may be pleaſed, with ſceing his 
creatures behave ſuitably to the nature which 
he has given them ; to the relations which he 
has placed them in to each other; and to that, 
which they ſtand in to himſelf : that relation 
to himſelf, which, during their exiſtence, is 
even neceflary, and which is the moſt im- 
portant one of all. Perhaps, I fay, an in- 


finitely perfect Mind may be pleaſed with 


this moral picty of moral agents, in and for 
itſelf; as well as upon account of its being 
eflentially conducive to the happineſs of his 
creation. Or the whole end, for which God 


made, and thus governs the world, may be 


utterly beyond the reach of our faculties: 
there may be ſomewhat in it as impotlible 
for us to have any conception of, as for a 
blind man to have a conception of colours. 
But however this be, it is certain matter of 


_ univerſal experience, that the general method 


of divine adminiſtration, is, forewarning us, 
or giving us capacities to foreſee, with more 


or leſs clearneſs, that if we act ſo and fo, we 


hall have ſuch enjoyments, if ſo and fo, ſuch 


ſufferings; and giving us thoſe enjoyments, 
and making us feel thole ſufferings, in con- 


ſequence of our actions. 


cc But 
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« Butall this is to be aſcribed to the gene- 
« ral courſe of nature.” True. This is the 
very thing which I am obſerving. It is to 
be aſcribed to the general courſe of nature: 
J. e. not ſurely to the words or ideas, courſe 
of nature ; but to him who appointed it, and 
put things into it: or to a courſe of operation, 
from its uniformity or conſtancy, called na- 
tural *; and which neceſſarily implies an ope- 
rating agent. For when men find them- 
{elves neceſſitated to confeſs an Author of Na- 
ture, or that God is the natural governor of 
the world; they muſt not deny this again, be- 
cauſe his government is uniform ; they muſt 
not deny that he does things at all, becauſe 
he does them conſtantly ; becauſe the effects 
of his acting are permanent, whether his 
= acting be ſo or not; though there is no reaſon 
© to think it is not. In ſhort, every man, in 
every thing he does, naturally acts upon the 
forethought and apprehenſion of avoiding 
evil or obtaining good: and if the natural 
courle of things be the appointment of God, 
aud our natural faculties of knowledge and 
experience, are given us by him; then the 
good and bad conſequences which follow our 
actions, are his appointment, and our foreſight 
of thoſe conſequences, is a warning given us 
by him, how we are to act. 


* Is the pleaſure then, naturally accom- 


p. 42, 43. 1 
E panying 
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* panying every particular gratification of 
*« pafſion, intended, to put us upon gratifying 
* ourſelves in every ſuch particular inſtance, 
and as a reward to us for ſo doing?” No 
certainly. Nor is it to be ſaid, that our eyes 
were naturally intended to give us the fight 
of each particular object, to which they do 
or can extend ; objects which are deſtructive 
of them, or which, for any other reaſon, it 
may become us to turn our eyes from. Yet 
there 1s no doubt, but that our eyes were in- 
tended for us to ſee with. So neither is 
there any doubt, but that the foreſeen plea- 
ſures and pains belonging to the paſſions, 
were intended, in general, to induce mankind 
to act in ſuch and ſuch manners. 


Now from this general obſervation, ob- 
vious to every one, that God has given us to 
underſtand, he has appointed ſatisfaction and 
delight to be the conſequence of our acting 
in one manner, and pain and uncaſineſs of 
our acting in another, and of our not acting 
at all; and that we find the conſequences, 
which we were beforehand informed of, uni- 
formly to follow; we may learn, that we are 
at preſent actually under his government in 
the ſtricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe ; in ſuch 9 
ſenſe, as that he rewards and puniſhes us for 
our actions. An Author of Nature being 
ſuppoſed, it is not ſo much a deduction ot 
reaſon, as a matter of experience, that we 
are thus under his government: under hi 
government, 
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government, in the ſame ſenſe, as we are un- 
der the government of civil magiſtrates. Be- 
cauſe the annexing plcalure to lome actions, 
and pain to others, in our power to do or 
ſorbear, and giving notice of this appoint- 
ment beforchand to thoſe whom it concerns; 
is the proper formal notion of government. 
Whether the pleature or pain which thus 
follows upon our behaviour, be owing, to the 
Author of Nature's acting upon us every 
moment which we teel it; or to his having 
at once contrived and executed his own part 
in the plan of the world; makes no altera- 
tion as to the matter before us. For if civil 
magiſtrates could make the ſanctions of their 
laws take place, without interpoſing at all, 
after they had pailed them; without a trial, 
and the formalities of an exccution : if they 
were able to make their laws execute them- 
= {clves, or every oftender to execute them up- 
on himſelf; we ſhould be juſt in the ſame 
ſenſe under their government then, as we are 
now: but in a much higher degree, and more 
perfect manner. Vain is the ridicule, with 
which, one foreſees, ſome perſons will divert 
themſelves, upon finding leſſer pains con- 
fidered as inſtances of divine punithment. 
There is no poſlibility of anſwering or evad- 
ing the general thing here intended, without 
denying all final cauſes. For final cauſes 
being admitted, the pleaſures and pains now 
mentioned muſt be admitted too as inſtances 


E 2 =. 
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of them. And if they are; if God annexes 
delight to ſome actions, and uneaſineſs to 
others, with an apparent deſign to induce us 
to act ſo and ſo; then he not only diſpenſes 
happineſs and miſery, but alſo rewards and 
puniſhes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the 
deſtruction of our bodies, ſuppoſe upon too 
near approaches to fire, or upon woundin 
ourſelves, be appointed by the Author of Na. 
ture to prevent our doing what thus tends to 
our deſtruction ; this is altogether as much 
an inſtance of his puniſhing our actions, and 
conſequently of our being under his govern- 
ment, as declaring by a voice from heaven, 
that if we acted ſo, he would inflict ſuch pain 
upon us, and inflicting it, whether it be greater 
or leſs. 5 


Thus we find, that the true notion, or con- 
ception of the Author of Nature, is that of 
a maſter or governor, prior to the conſide- 
ration of his moral attributes. The fact of 
our caſe, which we find by experience, is, 
that he actually exerciſes dominion or go- 
vernment over us at preſent, by rewarding 
and puniſhing us for our actions, in as ſtrict 
and proper a ſenſe of theſe words, and even 
in the ſame ſenſe, as children, ſervants, ſub- 
jects, are rewarded and puniſhed by thok 

who govern them. | 


And 
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And thus the whole analogy of Nature, 
the whole preſent courſe of things, moſt fully 
ſhows, that there is nothing incredible in the 
general doctrine of religion ; that God will 
reward and puniſh men for their actions here- 
aſter : nothing incredible, I mean, ariſing out 
of the notion of rewarding and puniſhing, 
For the whole courſe of nature is a preſent 
inſtance of his exerciſing that government 
E over us, which implies in it rewarding and 
© puniſhing. 


UT as divine puniſhment is what men 
chiefly object againſt, and are moſt un- 
willing to allow; it may be proper to men- 
tion ſome circumſtances in the natural courſe 
of puniſhments at preſent, which are analo- 
gous to what religion teaches us concerning 
a future ſtate of puniſhment : indeed ſo ana- 
logous, that as they add a farther credibility 
to it, ſo they cannot but raiſe a moſt ſerious 


apprehenſion of it in thoſe who will attend 
to them. 


It has been now obſerved, that ſuch and 
ſuch miſeries naturally follow ſuch and ſuch 
actions of imprudence and wilfulneſs, as well 
as actions more commonly and more diſtinct- 
ly conſidered as vitious; and that theſe con- 
ſequences, when they may be foreſeen, are 
properly natural puniſhments annexed to ſuch 

e actions. 
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actions. For the general thing here inſiſted 
upon, is, not that we ſce a great deal of jj. 
ſery in the world, but a great deal which men 
bring upon themſelves by their own behaviour, 
which they might have ſoreſecn and avoid- 
'ed. Now the circumſtances of theſe natural 
puniſhments, particularly deſerving our atten. 
tion, are ſuch as theſe; That oftentimes they 
follow, or are inflicted in conſequence of, ac- 
tions, which procure many preſent advanta- 
ges, and are accompanied with much preſent 
pleaſure; for inſtance, ſickneſs and untimely 
death is the conſequence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the higheſt mirth 
and jollity : That theſe puniſhments are often 
much greater, than the advantages or plea- 
tures obtained by the actions, of which they 
are the puniſhments or conſequences : That 
though we may imagine a conſtitution of 
nature, in which theſe natural puniſhments, 
which are in fa& to follow, would follow, 
immediately upon ſuch actions being done, 
or very toon after ; we find on the contrary 
in our world, that they are often delayed a 
great while, ſometimes even till long after the 
actions occaſioning them are forgot; ſo that 
the conſtitution of nature is ſuch, that delay 
of puniſhment is no ſort nor degree of pre- 
ſumption of final impunity : That after ſuch 
delay, theſe natural puniſhments or miſeries 
often come, not by degrees, but ſuddenly, 
with violence, and at once ; however, thc 
4. | chu! 
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chief miſery often does: That as certainty 
of ſuch diſtant miſery following ſuch actions, 
is never afforded perſons; ſo perhaps during 
the actions, they have ſeldom a diſtinct full 
expectation of its following ': and many times 
the caſe is only thus, that they ſee in general, 
or may ſee, the credibility, that intempe- 
rance, ſuppoſe, will bring after it diſeaſes; 
civil crimes, civil puniſhments; when yet 
the real probability often is, that they ſhall 
eſcape : but things notwithſtanding take their 
deſtined courſe, and the miſery incvitably fol- 
lows at its appointed time, in very many of 
theſe caſes. Thus alſo though youth may 
be alledged as an excuſe for raſhneſs and folly, 
as being naturally thoughtleſs, and not clear- 
ly foreſeeing all the conſequences of being 
untractable and profligate ; this does not hin- 
der, but that theſe conſequences follow, and 
are grievoully felt, throughout the whole 
courſe of mature life. Habits contracted even 
in that age, are often utter ruin: and men's 
ſucceſs in the world, not only in the common 
ſenſe of worldly ſucceſs, but their real hap- 
pineſs and miſery depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways, upon the manner in 
which they paſs their youth ; which conſe- 
quences they for the moſt part negle& to 
conſider, and perhaps ſeldom can properly be 
ſaid to believe, beforehand, It requires alſo 


! See Part IT. Chap. vi. | 
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to be mentioned, that in numberlefs caſes, 
the natural courſe of things affords us op- 
portunities, for procuring advantages to our. 
ſelves at certain times, which we cannot pro- 
cure when we will; nor ever recall the op- 
portunities, if we have neglected them, In- 
deed the general courſe of nature is an ex- 

ample of this. If, during the opportunity 
of youth, perſons are indocile and ſelf-will'd; 
they inevitably ſuffer in their future life, for 
want of thoſe acquirements, which they ne- 
glected the natural ſeaſon of attaining. If 
the huſbandman lets his ſeed-time paſs with- 
out ſowing, the whole year is loſt to him 
beyond recovery, In like manner, though 
after men have been guilty of folly and ex- 
travagance up to a certain degree, it is often 
in their power, for inſtance, to retrieve their 
affairs, to recover their health and character; 
at leaſt in good meaſure: yet real reformation 
is, in many caſes, of no avail at all towards 
preventing the miſeries, poverty, ſickneſs, in- 
famy, naturally annexed to folly and extra- 
vagance exceeding that degree, There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and miſbeha- 
viour, which being tranſgreſſed, there remains 
no place for repentance in the natural courſe 
of things, It is further very much to be 
remarked, that neglects from inconſiderate- 
neſs, want of attention“, not looking about 


= Part II, Chap. vi. 
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1s to ſce what we have to do, are often at- 
tended with conſequences altogether as dread- 
ful, as any active miſbehaviour, from the moſt 
extravagant paſſion. And laſtly, civil go- 
vernment being natural, the puniſhments of 
it are ſo too: and ſome of theſe puniſhments 
are capital; as the effects of a diſſolute courſe 
of pleaſure are often mortal. So that many 
natural puniſhments are final * to him, who 
incurs them, if conſidered only in his tem- 
poral capacity: and ſeem inflicted by natural 


The general conſideration of a future ſtate of puniſh- 
ment, moſt evidently belongs to the ſubject of natural reli- 
gion. But if any of theſe reflections ſhould be thought to 
relate more particularly to this doctrine, as taught in ſcrip- 
ture; the reader is deſired to obſerve, that gentile writers, 
both moraliſts, and poets, ſpeak of the future puniſhment 
of the wicked, both as to the duration and degree of it, in 
a like manner of expreſſion and of defcription, as the ſcrip- 
ture does. So that all which can poſitively be aſſerted to 
be matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine, 
ſcems to be, that the great diſtinction between the righ- 
teous and the wicked, ſhall be made at the end of this 
world; that each ſhall hen receive according to his deſerts. 
| Reafon did, as it well might, conclude that it ſhould, fi- 
| nally and upon the whole, be well with the righteous, and 

ill with the wicked : but it could not be determined upon 
any principles of reaſon, whether human creatures might 
not have been appointed to paſs through other ſtates of life 
and being, before that diſtributive juſtice ſhould finally and 
effectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that the 
next ſtate of things after the preſent, is appointed for the 
cxecution of this juſtice ; that it ſhall be no longer delayed: 
but the myſtery of God, the great myſtery of his ſuffering 


0 
vice and 5 Ao to prevail, /hall then be finiſhea; and he 
will zake to him his great power and will reign, by rendering 
bo eyery one according to his works. | 


2 appointment, 


=. — = p44 


would naturally be expreſſed in the very fame 


 femple ones, will ye love folly, and the ſcorn- 
ers delight in their ſcorning, and fools hate 
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appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further miſchievous ; 
or as an example, though frequently a diſre- 
garded one, to thoſe who are left behind. 


Theſe things are not, what we call acci- 
dental, or to be met with only now and then; 
but they are things of every day's experience: 
they proceed from general laws, very gene- 
ral ones, by which God governs the world, 
in the natural courſe of his Providence. And 
they are ſo analogous, to what religion reaches 
us concerning the future puniſhment of the 
wicked, ſo much of a piece with it, that both 


words, and manner of deſcription. In the 
Book of Proverbs ?, for inſtance, Wiſdom is 
introduced, as frequenting the moſt public 
places of reſort, and as rejected when ſhe of- 
fers herſelf as the natural appointed guide of 
human life. How long, ſpeaking to thoſe 
who are paſſing through it, how long, ye 


fnowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold, 
T will pour out my ſpirit upon you, I will make 
known my words unto you. But upon being 
neglected, Becauſe I have called, and ye re- 
Fuſed, I have flretched out my hand, and nd 
man regarded; but ye have ſet at nought all 

| 3 Chap. l, 
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my counſel, and would none of my reprogf T 
alſo will laugh at your calamity, 1 will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh 
as deſolation, and your deſtruction cometh as a 
whirkemd ; when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh 
upon you. Then ſhall they call upon me, but T 
will not anſwer z they ſhall ſeek me early, but 
they ſhall not find me. This paſſage, every 
one ſees, is poetical, and ſome parts of it are 
highly figurative; but their meaning is ob- 
vious. And the thing intended is expreſſed 
more literally in the following words ; For 
that they hated knowledge, and did not chuſe 
the fear of the Lord therefore ſhall they 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled 
with their own devices. For the ſecurity of 
the jimple ſhall flay them, and the proſperity 
of fools ſhall deſtroy them. And the whole 
paſſage is ſo <qually applicable, to what we 
experience in the preſent world, concerning 
the conſequences of men's actions, and ta 
what religion teaches us is to be expected in 
another, that it may be queſtioned which of 
the two was principally intended, 


Indeed when one has been recollecting the 
proper proofs of a future {tate of rewards and 
puniſhments, nothing methinks can give one 
ſo ſenſible an apprehenſion of the latter, or 
repreſentation of it to the mind; as obſerving, 
that after the many diſregarded checks, ad- 
monitions and warnings, which people _— 

With 
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with in the ways of vice and folly and extra- 
vagance ; warnings from their very nature; 
from the examples of others; from the leſſer 
inconveniences which they bring upon them- 
ſelves ; from the inſtructions of wiſe and vir- 
tuous men : after theſe have been long de- 
ſpiſed, ſcorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad 
conſequences, temporal conſequences, of their 
follies, have been delayed for a great while; 
at length they break in irreſiſtibly, like an 
armed force : repentance 1s too late to relieve, 
and can ſerve only to aggravate, their diſtreſs: 
the caſe is become deſperate: and poverty 
and ſickneſs, remorſe and anguiſh, infamy and 
death, the effects of their own doings, over- 
whelm them, beyond poſſibility of remedy or 
eſcape, This is an account of what is in fact 
the general conſtitution of nature. 


It is not in any ſort meant, that according 
to what appears at preſent of the natural 
courſe of things, men are always uniformly 
puniſhed in proportion to their miſbehaviour: 
but that there are very many inſtances of miſ- 
behaviour puniſhed in the ſeveral ways now 
mentioned, and very dreadful inſtances too; 
ſufficient to ſhow what the laws of the univerſe 
may admit ; and, if thoroughly conſidered, 
ſufficient fully to anſwer all objections againſt 
the credibility of a future ſtate of puniſhments, 
from any imaginations, that the frailty of our 
nature and external temptations, almoſt <a 
0 _ 1 
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hilate the guilt of human vices: as well as 
objections of another ſort; from neceſſity; 
from ſuppoſitions, that the will of an infinite 
being cannot be contradicted ; or that he muſt 
be incapable of offence and provocation *. 


Reflections of this kind are not without 
their terrors to ſerious perſons, the moſt free 
from enthuſiaſm, and of the greateſt ſtrength 
of mind : but it 1s fit things be ſtated and 
conſidered as they really are. And there is, 
in the preſent age, a certain fearleſsneſs, with 
regard to what may be hereafter under the 
government of God, which, nothing but an 
univerſally acknowledged demonſtration on 
the fide of atheiſm can juſtify ; and which 
makes it quite neceſſary, that men be re- 
minded, and if poſſible made to feel, that there 
is no ſort of ground for being thus preſump- 
tuous, even upon the moſt ſceptical principles. 
For, may it not be ſaid of any perſon upon 
his being born into the world, he may behave 
ſo, as to be of no ſervice to it, but by being 
made an example of the woful effects of vice 
and folly ? That he may, as any one may, if 
he will, incur an infamous execution, from 
the hands of civil juſtice ; or in ſome other 
courſe of extravagance ſhorten his days: or 
bring upon himſelf infamy and diſeaſes worſe 
than death ? So that it had been better for 


r See Chap. iv. & vi. 
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him, even with regard to the preſent world, 
that he had never been born. And is there 
any pretence of reaſon, for people to think 
themſelves ſecure, and talk as if they had 
certain proof, that let them act as licentiouſly 
as they will, there can be nothing analogous 
to this, with regard to a future and more ge- 
neral intereſt, under the providence and go- 
vernment of the ſame God ? 


CHAT. HT, 


Of the Moral Government of God. 


S the manifold appearances of defign 

| and of final cauſes, in the conſtitution 
of the world, prove it to be the work of an 
intelligent Mind; ſo the particular final cauſcs 


of pleaſure and pain diſtributed amongſt his 


creatures, prove that they are under his go- 


vernment: what may be called his natural 
government of creatures endued with ſenſe 
and reaſon. This, however, implies ſome- 
what more than ſeems uſually attended to, 
when we {peak of God's natural government 
of the world. It implies government of the 


very fame kind with that, which a maſter 


exerciſes 
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exerciſes over his ſervants, or a civil magiſ- 
trate over his ſubjects. Theſe latter inſtances 
of final cauſes, as really prove an intelligent 
Governor of the world, in the ſenſe now 
mentioned, and before diſtinctly treated of; 
as any other inſtances of final cauſes prove 
an intelligent Maker of it. 


But this alone does not appear at firſt ſight 
to determine any thing certainly, concerning 
the moral character of the Author of Nature, 
| conſidered in this relation of governor ; does 
not aſcertain his government to be moral, or 
prove that he 1s the righteous judge of the 
world. Moral government conſiſts, not bare- 
ly in rewarding and punithing men for their 
actions, which the moſt tyrannical perſon may 
do: but in rewarding the righteous and pu- 
niſhing the wicked ; in rendering to men ac- 
cording to their ations, conſidered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral go- 
vernment conſiſts in doing this, with regard 
to all intelligent creatures, in an exact propor- 
tion to their perſonal merits or demerits. 


Some men ſeem to think the only charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature to be that of 
imple abſolute benevolence. This, conſider- 
ed as a principle of action and infinite in de- 
gree, 15 a diſpoſition to produce the greateſt 
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poſſible happineſs, without regard to perſon; 
behaviour, otherwiſe than as ſuch regard 
would produce higher degrees of it. And 
ſuppoſing this to be the only character of 
God, veracity and juſtice in him would he 
nothing but benevolence conducted by wiſ- 
dom. Now ſurely this ought not be af. 
ſerted, unleſs it can be proved; for we ſhould 
ſpeak with cautious reverence upon ſuch 4 
ſubject. And whether it can be proved or no, 


1s not the thing here to be inquired into; but 


whether in the conſtitution and conduct of the 
world, a righteous government be not diſcer- 
nibly planned out: which neceſſarily implics 
a righteous governor. There may poſſibly 


be in the creation beings, to whom the 


Author of Nature manifeſts himſelf under 
this moſt amiable of all characters, this of 
infinite abſolute benevolence ; for. it is the 
moſt amiable, ſuppoſing it not, as perhaps it 
is not, incompatible with juſtice : but he ma- 
nifeſts himſelf to us under the character of a 
righteous governor. He may, confiſtently 
with this, be ſimply and abſolutely benevolent, 
in the ſenſe now explained : but he is, for he 
has given us a proof in the conſtitution and 
conduct of the world that he is, a governor 


over ſervants, as he rewards and puniſhes us 


for our actions. And in the conſtitution and 
conduct of it, he may alſo have given, beſides 
the reaſon of the thing, and the natural pre- 
ſages of conſcience, clear and diſtinct inti- 

1Mations 
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mations, that his government is righteous or 
moral : clear to ſuch as think the nature of 
it deſerving their attention: and yet not to 
every careleſs perſon, who caſts a tranſient 


election upon the ſubject ”. 


But it- is particularly to be obſerved, that 
the divine government, which we experience 
ourſelves under in the preſent ſtate, taken 
alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of 
moral government. And yet this by no means 
hinders, but that there may be ſomewhat, be 
it more or leſs, truly moral in it. A righteous 
government may plainly appear to be carried 
on to ſome degree: enough to give us the 
apprehenſion that it ſhall be compleated, or 
carried on to that degree of perfection which 
religion teaches us it ſhall ; but which cannot 
2ppear, till much more of the divine admi- 
niſtration be ſeen, than can in the preſent life. 
And the defign of this Chapter is to inquire, 
how tar this is the caſe: how far, over and 


* The objections againſt religion, from the evidence of 
it not being univerſal, nor ſo ſtrong as might poſſibly 
have been, may be urged againft natural religion, as well 
as againſt revealed. And therefore the conſideration of 
them belongs to the firſt part of this "Treatiſe, as well as 
the fecond. But as theſe objeRions are chiefly urged 
againft revealed religion, I choſe to conſider them in the 
[zcond Part, And the anſwer to them there, Ch. vi. as 
urged againſt Chriſtianity, being almoſt equally applicable 
% them as urged againſt the Religion of Nature; to avoid 
epetition, the reader is referred to that chapter, 
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above the moral nature © which God has given 
us, and our natural notion of him as righteous 
governor of thoſe his creatures, to whom he 
has given this nature“; J fry how far beſides 
this, the principles and beginnings of a moral 
government over the world may be diſcerned, 
notwithſtanding and amidſt all the confuſion 
and diſorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has 
been often urged with great force, that in ge- 
neral, leſs uncaſineſs and more ſatisfaction, are 
the natural conſequences* of a virtuous than 
of a vicious courſe of lite, in the preſent ſtate, 
as an inftance of a moral government eſta- 
bliſhed in nature; an inſtance of it, collected 
from experience and preſent matter of fact. 
But it muſt be owned a thing of ditficulty to 
weigh and balance pleaſures and uneaſineſſes, 
cach amongſt themſelves, and alſo againil 
each other, ſo as to make an eſtimate with 
any exactneſs, of the overplus of happineſs 
on the {ide of virtue. And it is not impol- 
ſible, that, amidſt the infinite diſorders of the 
world, there may be exceptions to the happi- 
neſs of virtue; even with regard to tholc 
perſons, whoſe courſe of life from their youth 
up, has been blameleſs ; and more with regard 
to thoſe, who have gone on for ſome time in 


© Differtation II. 4 Chap. vi. p. 158, &c. 
© See Lord Shafiſbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
Part II. 
the 
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the ways of vice, and have afterwards re- 
ſormed. For ſuppoſe an inſtance of the latter 
caſe; a perſon with his paſſions inflamed, his 
natural faculty of ſelf-government impaired 
y habits of indulgence, and with all his vices 
bout him, like ſo many harpies, craving for 
their accuſtomed gratilications : who can ſay 
how long it might be, before ſuch a perſon 
would find more ſatisfaction in the reaſon- 
ablenefs and preſent good conſequences of 
virtue, than dithculties and ſelf-denial in the 
reſtraints of 1t ? Experience alſo ſhows, that 
men can, to a great degree, get over their ſenſe 
of ſhame, ſo as that by profeſſing themſelves 
to be without principle, and avowing even 
direct villainy, they can ſupport themſelves 
againſt the infamy of it. But as the ill ac- 
tions of any one will probably be more talled 
of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his 
reformation ; ſo the infamy of them will be 
much more felt, after the natural ſenſe of vir- 
tue and honour is recovered. Uneaſineſſes 
this kind ought indeed to be put to the 
ecount of former vices : yet it will be ſaid, 
they are in part the conſequences of reforma- 
tion. Still Jam far from allowing it doubt- 
ful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be hap- 
pier than vice in the preſent world. But if 
it were, yet the beginnings of a righteous 
adminiſtration may beyond all queition be 
ound in nature, if we will attentively in- 
quire after them. And, | 
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I. In whatever manner the notion of God's 
moral Government over the world might he 
treated, if it did not appear, whether he were 
in a proper ſenſe our governor at all: yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that 
he does manifeſt himſelf to us under the cha- 
rafter of a governor, in the ſenſe explained *; 
it muſt deſerve to be conſidered, whether 
there be not reaſon to apprehend, that he 
may be a righteous or moral governor. Since 
it appears to be fact, that God does govern 
mankind by the method of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, according to ſome ſettled rules of 
diſtribution; it is ſurely a queſtion to be aſked, 
What preſumption is there againſt his finally 

rewarding and puniſhing them, according to 
this particular rule, namely, as they act rea- 
ſonably or unreaſonably, virtuouſly or vicioul- 
ly? fince rendering men happy or miſerable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls 
in, with our natural apprehenſions and ſenſe 
of things, than doing ſo by any other rule 
whatever: ſince rewarding and puniſhing ac- 
tions by any other rule, would appear much 
harder to be accounted for, by rainds formed 
as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of 
religion then more or leſs clear, the expec- 
tation which it raiſes in us, that the righte- 
ous ſhall, upon the whole, be happy, and the 
wicked miſerable, cannot however poſſibly bc 


Chap. il. 
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conſidered as abſurd or chimerical ; becauſe it 
is no more than an expectation, that a method 
of government already begun, ſhall be carried 
on, the method of rewarding and punithing 
actions; and ſhall be carried e on by a particu- 
lar rule, which unavoidably appears to us at 
firſt ſight more natural than any other, the 
rule which we call diſtributive juſtice. Nor, 


II. Ought it to be entirely paſſed over, that 
ranquillity, ſatisfaction, and external advan- 
tages, being the natural conſequences of pru- 
dent management of ourſelves, and our affairs; 
and raſhneſs, profligate negligence, and wilful 
tolly, bringing after them many inconveni- 
ences and ſufferings; theſe afford initances 
of a right conſtitution of nature: as the cor- 
ection of children, for their own ſakes, and 
by way of example, when they run into dan- 
ger or hurt themſelves, is a part of right edu - 

cation, And thus, that God governs the 
world by general fixt laws, that he has endu- 
ed us with capacities of refle&ting upon this 
conſtitution of things, and foreſecing the good 
and bad conſequences of our behaviour; plain- 
ly implies ſome fort of moral government : 
iince from ſuch a conſtitution of things it 
cannot but follow, that prudence and impru- 

dence, which are of the nature of virtue and 
Mek. muſt be, as they are, reſpectively re- 


Yar ded and puniſhed, 
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HI. From the natural courſe of things, vi- 
cious actions are, to a great degree, actually 
m iſhed as miſchievous to ſociety; and he- 
ſides puniſhment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is alſo the fear and apprehen- 
fon of it in thoſe pertons, whole crimes have 
rendcr'd them obnoxious to it, in caſe of a 
diſcovery ; this ſtate of fear being itſelf often 
a very conſiderable puniſhment. The naty- 
ral icar and apprehenſion of it too, which re- 
{trains from ſuch crimes, is a declaration of 
nature againſt them. It is neceſſary to the 
very being of ſociety, that vices deſtructive of 
it, ſhould be puniſhed as being ſo ; the vices 
of falſhood, injuſtice, cruelty : which punich— 
ment therefore is as natural as fociety ; and lo 
is an inſtance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally eſtabliſhed and actually taking pl ce. 
And, nee the certain natural courſe of things 
is the conduct of Providence or the government 
of God, though carried on by the inſtrumen- 
tality of men; the obſervation here made a- 
mounts to this, that mankind find themiclves 
placed by him in ſuch circumſtances, as that 
they are unavoidably accountable for their be- 
haviour, and are often puniſhed, and ſomce- 
times rewarded under his government, in the 


view of their being miſchievous, or enunently 
beneficial to ſociety. 


If it be objected that good actions, and ſuch 
as are beneficial to ſociety, arc often puniſhes, 
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s in the caſe of perſecution and in other caſes; 
ind that ill and miſchievous actions are often 
-ewarded: it may be anſwered diſtinctly ; firſt, 
may this is in no ſort neceſſary, and conſe- 
quently not natural, in the ſenſe in which it 
is neceſſary, and therefore natural, that ill or 
| miſchievous actions ſhould be punithed: and 
in the next place, that good actions are ne- 
ver puniſhed, confided as beneficial. to ſd- 
ciety, nor ill actions rewarded, under the view 
of their being hurtful to it. So that it ſtands 
good, witheat any thing on the fide of vice 
to be ſet over againſt it, that the Author 
of Nature has as truly directed, that vicious 
actions conſidered as miſchievous to ſociety, 
hould be puniſhed, and put mankind under 
; neceſſity of thus puniſhing them; as he 
has directed and neceſſitated us to preſerve 
our lives by food. 


IV. In the natural courſe of things, virtue 
2s ſuch is actually rewarded, and vice as ſuch 
punithed : which ſeems to afford an inſtance 


or example, not only of government, but of 


moral government, begun and eſtabliſhed; 
moral in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; though not in that 
perfection of degree, which religion teaches 
us to expect. In order to ſee this more clearly, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between actions them- 


telves, and that quality aſcribed to them, 


which we call virtuous or vicious. 'The gra- 
e fication itſelf of every natural paſſion, muſt 
Fr be 
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be attended with delight: and acquilitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquiſitions of the 
means or materials of enjoyment. An action 
then, by which any natural paſſion is gratified 
or fortune acquired, procures delight or ad- 
vantage; abſtracted from all conſideration of 
the morality of ſuch action. Conſequently, 
the pleaſure or advantage in this caſc, is gain- 
cd by the action itſelf, not by the morality, 
the virtuouſnets or viciouſneſs of it; though 
it be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to 
{:y ſuch an action or courſe of behaviour, pro- 
cured fuch pleaſure or advantage, or brought 
on ſuch inconvenience and pain, is quite a 
different thing from ſaying, that ſuch good 
or had effect was owing to the virtue or vice 
if ſuch action or behaviour. In one caſe, an 
action abſtracted from all moral conſideration, 
produced its effect : in the other caſe, for it 
Will appcar that there are ſuch caſes, the mo- 
rality of the action, the action under a moral 
confideration, 2. e. the virtuouſneſs or viciouſ- 
neſs of it, produced the effect. Now I fay virtue 
as ſuch naturally procures conſiderable advan- 
ta,ces to the virtuous, and vice as ſuch, naturally 
occallons great inconvenience and even miſery 
to the vicious, in very many inſtances. The 
immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and temper, are to be mentioned as in- 
ſtances of it. Vice as ſuch is naturally attend- 
ed with ſome ſort of uneaſineſs, and, not un- 


commonly, with great diſturbance and appre- 
henſion. 
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henſion. That inward feeling, which, reſpect- 
ue leſſer matters, and in familiar ſpeech, we 
all being vexed with onelelt, and in matters 
of unportance and in more ſerious language, 
emorſe; is an unealineſs naturally ariſing 
rom an action of a man's own, reffected upon 
7 himſelf as wrong, unreaſonable, faulty, z.e. 
vicious in greater or leſs degrees: and this 
manifeſtly is a different feeling from that un- 
-1\inefs, which ariſes from a ſenſe of mere 
loſs or harm. What is more common, than 
to hear a man lamenting an accident or event, 
and adding but however he has the ſatiſ- 
faction that he cannot blame himſelf for it; 
or on the contrary, that he has the uncaſineſs 
of being ſenſible it was his own doing? Thus 
alſo the diſturbance and fear, which often fol- 
low upon a man's having done an injury, ariſe 
from a ſenſe of his being blame-worthy ; 
otherwiſe there would, in many caſes, be no 
ground of diſturbance, nor any reaſon to fear 
reſentment or ſhame. On the other hand, 
inward fecurity and peace, and a mind open 
to the ſeveral gratifications of lite, are the na- 
tural attendants of innocence and virtue. To 
nich muſt be added the complacency, ſatiſ- 
faction, and even joy of heart, which accom- 
pany the exerciſe, the real exercule, of grati- 
tude, friendſhip, benevolence. 


And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, 
the lears of future puniſhment, and peaceful 
hopes 
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thoroughly upon the ſubject of religion. And 


tion, that all honeſt and good men are diſpo- 


ſome Jow degree, I think, by the generality 0 
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Gail 


b 


hopes of a better life, in thoſe who fully he. 
lieve, or have any ſerious apprehenſion of e. 
ligion: becauſe theſe hopes and fears arc Pre: 
{ent uneaſineſs and ſatisfaction to the mind 
and cannot be got rid of by great part of th 
world, even by men who have thought mo 
no one can fay, how conſiderable this unez- 
ſineſs and ſatisfaction may be, or what upon 
the whole it may amount to. 


In the next place comes in the conſidera- 


ſed to befriend honeſt good men as ſuch, and 
to diſcountenance the vicious as ſuch, and do 
ſo in ſome degree; indeed in a conſiderab! 
degree: from which favour and diſcourage- 
ment cannot but ariſe conſiderable advantage 
and inconvenience. And though the genera- 
lity of the world have little regard to the mo- 
lity of their own actions, and may be ſup- 
poſed to have lets to that of others, when the) 
themſelves are not concerned] yet let any one 
be known to be a man of virtue, ſome how 
or other, he will be favoured, and good office 
will be done him, from regard to his charac- 
ter without remote views, occaſionally, and in 


the world, as it happens to come 1n their way. 
Publick honours too and advantages arc the 
natural conſequences, are ns at lealt 


the conſequences in fac, of virtuous actions; 
Gl 
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of eminent juſtice, fidelity, charity, love to 
dur country, confidercd in the view of bein 
virtuous. And ſometimes even death itſelf, 
8 infamy and external inconveniences, 
2 the publick conſequences of vice as vice. 
For inſtance, the ſenſe which mankind have 
of tyranny, injuſtice, oppreſſion, additional to 
the mere feeling or fear of miſery, has doubt- 
iſs been inſtrumental in bringing about revo- 
lutions, which make a figure even in the hiſ- 
tory of the world. For it is plain, men reſent 
injuries as implying faultineſs, and retaliate, 
not merely under the notion of having receiv- 
ed harm, but of having received wrong; and 
they have this reſentment in behalf of others, 
as well as of themſelves. So likewiſe even the 
generality are, in ſome degree, grateful and 
dilpoſed to return good offices, not merely be- 


cauſe ſuch an one has been the occaſion of 


good to them, but under the view, that ſuch 
good offices implied kind intention and good 
deſert in the doer. To all this may be added 
two or three particular things, which, many 
pertons will think frivolous ; but to me no- 
thing appears ſo, which at all comes in to- 
wards determining a queſtion of ſuch import- 
ance, as, whether there be, or be not, a mo- 
ral inſtitution of government, in the ſtricteſt 
tenſe moral, vzſibly eſtabliſhed and begun in 
nature. The particular things are theſe : That 
in domeſtic government, which 1s doubtleſs 
natural, children and others alſo are very ge- 

nerally 
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nerally puniſhed for falſhood and injuſtice and 


ill- behaviour, as ſuch, and rewarded for the 
contrary; which are inſtances where veracity 
and juſtice, and right behaviour as ſuch, are 
naturally inforced by rewards and puniſh- 
ments, whether more or leſs conſiderable jr 
degree: That, though civil government be 
ſuppoſed to take cognizance of actions in ng 
other view than as prejudicial to ſociety, with- 
out reſpect to the immorality of them; yet 
as ſuch actions are immoral, ſo the ſenſe which 
men have of the immorality of them, very 
greatly contributes, in different ways, to bring 
oftenders to juſtice : and, that intire abſence of 
all crime and guilt in the moral ſenſe, when 
plainly appearing, will almoſt of courle pro- 
cure, and circumſtances of aggravated guilt 
prevent, a remiſſion of the penalties annexed 
to civil crimes, in many caſes, though by no 
means 1n all. 


Upon the whole then, beſides the good and 
bad effects of virtue and vice upon men's 
own minds, the courſe of the world does, in 
ſome meaſure, turn upon the approbation and 

diſapprobation of them as ſuch, in others. 
The ſenſe of well and ill-doing, the preſages 
of conſcience, the love of good characters and 
diſlike of bad ones, honour, ſhame, reſentment, 
gratitude ; all theſe, conſidered in themſelves, 
and in their effects, do afford manifeſt real in - 


ſtances of virtue as tuch naturally n, 
an 
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and of vice as ſuch diſcountenanced, more or 
leſs, in the daily courſe of human life; in 
eycry age, in every relation, in every general 
circumſtance of it. That God has given us 
moral nature, may moſt juſtly be urged as 
1 proot of our being under his moral govern- 
ment: but that he has placed us in a condi- 
tion, which gives this nature, as one may 
lpcak, ſcope to operate, and in which it does 
anavoidably operate; z. e. influence mankind 
to act, ſo as thus to favour and reward virtue, 


and diſcountenance and puniſh vice; this is 


not the ſame, but a further, additional proof 
of his moral government: for it is an inſtance 
of it. The firſt is a proof, that he will finally 
ſavour and ſupport virtue effectually: the ſe- 
cond is an example of his favouring and ſup- 


porting it at preſent, in ſome degree. 


If a more diſtinct inquiry be made, whence 
it ariſes, that virtue as ſuch 1s often rewarded, 
and vice as ſuch is puniſhed, and this rule 
never inverted: it will be found to proceed, 
in part, immediately from the moral nature 
itlelt, which God has given us; and alſo in 


part, from his having given us, together with 


this nature, fo great a power over each other's 
happineſs and miſery. For fr}, it is certain, 
that peace and delight, in ſome degree and 
upon ſome occaſions, is the neceſſary and 
preſent effect of virtuous practice; an effect 


h See Diſſert. II. 
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ariſing immediately from that conſtitution cf 
our nature. We are ſo made, that well-doin- 
as ſuch gives us ſatisfaction, at leaſt, in ſon; 
inſtances ; ill-doing as ſuch, in none. And 
ſecondly, from our moral nature, joincd with 
God's having put our happineſs and miſery 
in many reſpects in cach other's power, it 
cannot but be, that vice as ſuch, ſome kind: 
and inſtances of it at leaſt, will be infamous, 
and men;will be diſpoſed to puniſh it as in it{cit 
deteſtable; and the villain will by no means 
be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, 
any more than he will be able to eſcape this 
further puniſhment, which mankind will be 
diſpoſed to inflict upon him, under the notion 
of his deſerving it. But there can be nothing 
on the fide of vice, to anſwer this; becautc 
there 1s nothing in the human mind, contra- 
dictory, as the logicians ſpeak, to virtue. For 
virtue conſiſts in a regard to what is right 
and reaſonable, as being ſo; in a regard to 
veracity, juſtice, charity, in themſelves: and 
there is ſurely no ſuch thing, as a like natu- 
ral regard to falſehood, injuſtice, cruelty. It 
it be thought, that there are inſtances of an 
approbation of vice, as ſuch, in itſelf, and for 
its own fake, (though it does not appear to 
me, that there is any ſuch thing at all; but 
ſuppoſing there be, ) it is evidently monſtrous: 
as much ſo, as the moſt acknowledged per- 
verſion of any paſſion whatever. Such 1n- 


ſtances of perverſion then being left out, a: 
merely 
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merely imaginary, or, however, unnatural; 
t mult follow, from the frame of our nature, 
ud from our condition, in the reſpects now 
1.{cribed, that vice cannot at all be, and vir- 
ne cannot but be, favoured as ſuch by others, 
upon ſome occaſions ; and happy in itſelf, in 
ſome degree. For what is here inliſted upon, 
not the degree in which virtue and vice are 
thus diſtinguiſhed, but only the thing itſelf, 
that they are ſo in ſome degree; though the 
whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice 
uch, is not inconſiderable in degree. But 
that they muſt be thus diſtinguiſhed! in ſome 
degree, is in a manner neceſlary: it is matter 
of fact of daily experience, even in the great- 
t confuſion of human affairs. 


lt is not pretended but that in the natural 
-ourſe of things, happineſs and miſery appear 
to be diſtributed by other rules, . than only 
the perſonal merit and demerit of characters. 
They may ſometimes be diftributed by way of 
mere diſcipline. There may be the wiſeſt and 
wy reaſons, why the world thould be govern- 
ed by general laws, from whence ſuch pro- 
niicuous diſtribution perhaps mult follow; 
and alſo why our happineſs and miſery ſhould 
be put in each other's power, in the degree 
which they are. And theſe things, as in ge- 
ncral they contribute to the rewar rding virtue 
and puniſhing vice, as ſuch : fo they often 
contribute alſo, not to the inverſion of this, 


: BY which 
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which is impoſlible ; but to the renderin» 
perſons proſperous, though wicked ; afflicted, 
though righteous ; and, which is worſe, t 
the rewarding ſome actions, though vicious; 
and puniſhing other actions, though virtuous. 
But all this cannot drown the voice of nature 
in the conduct of Providence, plainly dcclar- 
ing itſelf for virtue, by way of diſtinction fron; 
vice, and preference to it. For, our being to 
conſtituted, as that virtue and vice are thus 
naturally {favoured and diſcountenanced, re- 
warded and puniſhed reſpectively as ſuch, is 
an intuitive proof of the intent of nature, that 
it ſhould be to: otherwiſe the conſtitution of 
our mind, from which it thus immediatel 
and directly proceeds, would be abſurd. But 
it cannot be ſaid, becauſe virtuous actions are 
ſometimes puniſhed, and vicious actions re- 
warded, that nature intended it. For, though 
this great diforder is brought about, as all ac- 
tions are done, by means of ſome natural paſ- 
fion ; yet this may be, as it undoubtedly is, 
brought about by the perverſion of ſuch paſ- 
fion, implanted in us for other, and thoſe very 
good purpoſes. And indeed theſe other and 
good purpoſes, even of every paſſion, may 
be clearly ſeen. 


We have then a declaration, in ſome degree 
of preſent effect, from Him who is ſupreme 
in Nature, which fide He is of, or what part 
He takes: a declaration for virtue, and againſt 
vice. 
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ice. So far therefore as a man 1s true to 
virtue, to veracity and juſtice, to equity and 

rity, and the right of the calc, in whatever 
185 concerned; 1 far he is on the ſide of 
the divine adminiſtration, and co- operates 
with it: and from hence, to ſuch a man, 
ariles naturally a ſecret ſatisfaction and ſenſe 
of ſecurity, and implicit hope of ſomewhat 


urther. And, 


V. This hope is confirmed by the neceſ- 
gary tendencies of virtue, which, though not 
of eng effect, yet are at preſent aifrernble 
in nature; and ſo afford an inſtance of ſome- 
what moral in the eſſential conititution of it. 

There 1s, in the nature of things, a tendency 
3 virtue and vice to produce the good and 
bad effects now mentioned, in a greater degree 
than they do in fact produce them. For in- 
ance; good and bad men would be much 
more rewarded and puniſhed as ſuch, were it 
not, that juſtice is often artiticially cluded, 
th at N aracters are not © KNOWN, 2 and Os 

would thus favour virtue and diſcoura 

Vice, are hindered from doing ſo by be 
(aufes. Theſe tendencies of virtue and vice 
obvious with regard to zudividuals. But it 

nay require more particularly to be confi-— 
Lere d, that power in a /ocrety, by being under 
the direction of virtue, natur ally increaſes, 
ad has a neceſſary tendency to prevail over 
ppoſite power, not under the direction of it; 
( jn 
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in like manner as power, by being under the 
direction of reaſon, increaſes, and has a ten- 
dency to prevail over brute force. There are 
ſeveral brute creatures of equal, and ſeveral 
of ſuperior ſtrength, to that of men; and 
poſſibly the ſum of the whole ftrength of 
brutes, may be greater than that of mankind: 
but reaſon gives vs the advantage and ſuperi- 
ority over them ; and thus man 1s the ac- 
knowledged governing animal upon the earth. 
Nor is this ſuperiority conſidered by any as 
accidental; but as what reaſon has a tendency, 
in the nature of the thing, to obtain. And yet 
perhaps difficulties may be raiſed about the 
meaning, as well as the truth, of the aſſertion, 
that virtue has the like tendency. 


To obviate theſe difficulties, let us ſee 
more diſtinctly, how the caſe ſtands with re- 
gard to reaſon; which is ſo readily acknow- 
ledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppoſe then two or three men, of the beſt 
and moſt improved underſtanding, in a deſo- 
late open plain, attacked by ten times the 
number of beaſts of prey: would their rea- 
ſon ſecure them the victory in this unequal 
combat? Power then, though joined with. 
reaſon, and under its direction, cannot be ex- 
pected to prevail over oppoſite power, though 
merely brutal, unleſs the one bears ſome pro- 
portion to the other. Again: put the ima- 
ginary caſe, that rational and irrational crea- 

tures 
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tures were of like external ſhape and man- 
ner: it is certain, before there were opportu- 


nities for the firſt to diſtinguiſh each other, to 


ſeparate from their adverſaries, and to form an 
union among themſelves, they might be upon 
4 level, or in ſeveral reſpects upon great diſ- 
advantage; though united they might be vaſt- 
ly ſuperior: ſince union is of ſuch efficacy, 
that ten men united, might be able to accom- 
pliſh, what ten thouſand of the fame natural 
ſtrength and underſtanding wholly ununited, 
could not. In this caſe then, brute force 
might more than maintain its ground againſt 
reaſon, for want of union among the rational 
creatures. Or ſuppoſe a number of men to 
land upon an iſland inhabited only by wild 
beaſts ; a number of men, who, by the regu- 
lations of civil government, the inventions 
of art, and the experience of ſome years; 
could they be preſcrved ſo long, would be 
really ſufficient to ſubdue the wild beaſts, 
and to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity from 
them: yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
give ſuch advantage to the irrational animals, as 
that they might at once overpower, and even 
*xtirpate, the whole ſpecies of rational ones. 
Length of time then, proper {cope and op- 
portunities, for reaſon to exert itſelf, may be 
abſolutely neceſſary to its prevailing over 
brute force. Further {till : there are many in- 
{tances of brutes ſucceeding in attempts, which 
they could not have undertaken, had not their 
irrational nature rendered them incapable of 


G 2 foreſeeing 
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foreſeeing the danger of ſuch attempts, or the 
fury of paſſion hindered their attending to it; 
and there are inſtances of reaſon and real pru- 
dence preventing men's undertaking what, it 


hath appeared afterwards, they might have 


ſuccceded in by a lucky raſhneſs. And in 
certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, 
weakneſs and diſcord, may have their advan- 
tages. So that rational animals have not ne- 
cefſarily the ſuperiority over irrational ones : 
but, how improbable ſoever it may be, it is 
evidently poſlible, that, in ſome globes, the 
latter may be ſuperior. And were the former 


wholly at variance and diſunited, by falſe ſelt- 


| intereſt and envy, by treachery and injuſtice, 
and conſequent rage and malice againſt each 


other, whilſt the latter were firmly united a- 
mong themſelves by inſtinct; this might great- 
ly contribare to the introducing ſuch an in- 
verted order of things. For every one would 


* conſider it as inverted: ſince reaſon has, in 


the nature of it, a tendency to prevail over 
brute force; notwithſtanding the poſſibility 
it may not prevail, and the neceſſity, which 
there 1s, of many concurring circumſtances to 
render it prevalent. 


Now I fay, virtue in a ſociety has a like 
tendency to procure ſuperiority and additional 
power: whether this power be conſidered as 


the means of {ccurity from oppolite power, or 


of obtaining other advantages. And it has 


this tendency, by rendering publick good, an 
object 
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object and end, to every member of the ſoci- 
ety ; by putting every one upon conſideration 
and diligence, recollection and ſelf-govern— 
ment, both in order to ſee what is the moſt 
effectual method, and alfo in order to perform 
their proper part, for obtaining and preſerving 
it; by uniting a ſociety within itſelf, and ſo 
increaſing its ſtrength ; and, which is parti- 
cularly to be mentioned, uniting it by means 
of veracity and juſtice. For as theſe laſt are 
principal bonds of union, ſo benevolence or 


public ſpirit, undirected, unreſtrained by 


them, is, no body knows what. 


And ſuppoſe the inviſible world, and thein- 
viſible diſpenſations of Providence, to be, in 
any fort, analogous to what appears: or that 
both together make up one uniform ſcheme, 
the two parts of which, the part which we 
ſee, and that which 1s beyond our obſervation, 
are analogous to each other: then, there muſt 


be a hke natural tendency in the derived 


power, throughout the univerſe, under the 
direction of virtue, to prevail in general over 
that, which is not under its protection; as 
there is in reaſon, derived reaſon in the uni- 
verſe, to prevail over brute force. But then, 


in order to the prevalence of virtue, or that it 


may actually produce, what it has a tendency 


to produce; the like concurrences are neceſ- 
ſary, as are, to the prevalence of reaſon. There 


muſt be ſome proportion, between the natu- 
| n ral 
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ral power or ſorce which is, and that which 
is not, under the direction of virtue: there 
muſt be ſufficient length of time; for the 
compleat ſucceſs of virtue, as of reaſon, can- 
not, from the nature of the thing, be other- 
wile than gradual: there muſt Sg as one may 
ſpeak, a fair field of trial, a ſtage large and ex- 
tenſive enough, proper occaſions and oppor— 
tunities, for dhe virtuous to join together, to 
exert themſelves againſt lawleſs force: and to 
reap the fruit of their united labours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the diſpropor- 

tion between the good and bad, even here on 
carth, is not ſo great, but that the former 
have natural power ſufficient to their prevail- 
ing to a conſiderable degree, if circumitances 
would permit this power to he united. For, 
much lefs, very much leſs, power under the 
direction of virtue, would prevail over much 
greater not under the direction of it. How- 
ever, good men over the face of the earth can- 
not unite; as for other reaſons, ſo becauſe 1 
cannot be ſufficiently aſcertained of each 

other's characters. And the known courſe of 
human things, the ſcene we are now paſſing 
through, particularly the ſhortneſs of life, de- 
nies to virtue its full ſcope in ſeveral other re- 
ſpects. The natural tendency, which we have 
{i conſidering, though real, is hzndered tron 

being carried into effect in the preſent ſtate: 

but theſe hindrances may be removed in a 


future one. Virtue, to borrow the Chriſtian 


. Ng alluſion, 
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alluſion, is militant here; and various unto- 
ward accidents contribute to its being often 
overborn: but it may combat with greater 
advantage hereafter, and prevail compleatly, 
and enjoy its conſequent rewards, in ſome fu- 
ture ſtates. Neglected as it is, perhaps un- 
known, perhaps deſpiſed and oppreſſed, here; 
there may be ſcenes in eternity, laſting enough, 
and in every other way adapted, to afford it a 
ſufficient ſphere of action; and a ſufficient 
ſphere for the natural conſequences of it to 
follow in fact. If the foul be naturally im- 
mortal, and this ſtate be a progreſs towards a 
future one, as childhood is towards mature 

age; good men may naturally unite, not only 
amongſt themſelves, but alſo with other or- 
ders of virtuous creatures, in that future ſtate. 


For virtue, from the very nature of it, is a 


principle and bond of union, in ſome degree, 
amongſt all who are endued with it, and 


known to each other; ſo as that by it, a good 


man cannot but recommend himſelf to the 
favour and protection of all virtuous beings, 
throughout the whole univerſe, who can be 
acquainted with his character, and can any way 
interpoſe in his behalf in any part of his dura- 
tion. And one might add, that ſuppole all 
this advantageous tendency of virtue to be- 


come effect, amongſt one or more orders of 


creatures, in any diſtant ſcenes and periods, 
and to be ſeen by any orders of vicious crea- 
tures, throughout the univerſal kingdom of 
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God; this happy effect of virtue, would have 
1 tendency, by way of example, and poſlibly 
in other ways, to amend thole of them, who 
are capable of amendment, and being reco- 
vered to a juſt ſenſe of virtue. It our notions 
of the plan of Providence were cnlarged, in 
any iort proportionably to what late diſcoveries 
have enlarged our views with reſpect to the 
material world; repreſentations of this kind 
would not appear abſurd or extravagant, 
However they are not to be taken, as intended 
for a literal delineation of what is in fact the 
particular ſcheme of the univerſe, which can- 
not be known without revelation : for ſupno- 
ſitioas are not to be looked on as true, be 1 
not incredible: but they are mentioned to 
ſhew, that our finding virtue to be hindered 
from procuring to itſelf Flach ſuper iorityandad- 
vantages, is no objection againſt its having, in 
the eſſential nature of the thin g, a tende ency to 
procure them. And the ſu ppoſitio! 15 now 
mentioned do plain! ly ſhew this: for they 
ſhew, that chele hindrances are ſo far from 
being neceſſary, that we ourſelves can eaſily 
conceive, how they may be removed in future 
ſtates, and full ſcope be granted to virtue. And 
all theſe advantageous tendencies of it, are to 
be confidered as declarations of God in its fa- 
vour. This however is taking a pretty large 
compaſs : : though it 1s certain, that, as the 
material world appears to be, in a manner, 
| boundleſs and immenſe ; there muſt be /eme 
{cheme 
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ſcheme of Providence vaſt in proportion to 


it, 


But let us return to the earth our habita- 
tion; and we ſhall ſee this happy tendency of 
virtue, by | imagining an inſtance not fo vaſt 
and remote : by ſuppoſing a kingdom or ſoci- 
ety of men upon it, pe 147 15 virtuous, for a 
ſucceſñon of many ages; to v hich, if you 
pleaſe, may D& BLYCLL & N1TURTIOIN. 2QVANLT: eos 
for univerſal mona rchy. In ſuch a a chere 
would be no ſuch thing as faction: but men 
of the greateſt capacity would of courſe, all 

along, have the chief direction of affairs wil- 
ſingly yielded to them; and they would ſhare 
it among themſelves without envy. Each of 
theſe would have the part aſſigned him, to 
which his genius was peculiarly adapted: and 
others, who had not any diſtinguiſhed genius, 
would be ſafe, and think themſelves very hap- 
py, by being under the protection and guidance 
of thoſe who had. Publick determinations 
would really be the reſult of the united wiſ- 
dom of the community: and they would faith- 
tully be executed, by the united ſtrength of it. 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all 


would in ſome way contribute, to the publick 


proſperity: and in it, each would enjoy the fruits 
of his own virtue. And as injuſtice, whether 
by fraud or force, would be unknown amon 


themſelves; ſo they would be ſufficiently ſe- 


cured from it in their neighbours. For cun- 
ning 
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ning and falſe ſelf-intereſt, confederacies in 
injuſtice, ever ſlight, and accompanied with 
faction and inteſtine treachery; theſe on one 
hand, would be found mere childiſh folly and 
weakneſs, when ſet in oppoſition againſt wil. 
dom, public k ſpirit, union inviolable, and fide- 
lity on the other: allowing both a ſufficient 
length of years to try their force. Add the 
general influence, which ſuch a kingdom 
would have over the face of the earth, by way 
of example particularly, and the reverence 
which would be paid it. It would plainly be 
ſuperior to all others, and the world mu! 
gradually come under its empire: not by mean: 
of lawleſs violence; but partly by what mui 
be allowed to be juſt conqueſt; and partly by 
other kingdoms ſubmitting themſelves volun- 
tarily to it, throughout a courſe of ages, and 
claiming its protection, one after another, i 
ſucceſſive exigencies. The head of it woul! 
be an univerſal monarch, in another ſenſe than 
any mortal has yet been; and the eaſtern ſtile 
would be literally applicable to him, that a! 
people, nations, and languages ſhould ferve Him. 
And though indeed our knowledge of human 
nature, and the whole hiſtory of mankind, 
ſhew the impoſſibility, without ſome miracu- 
lous inter poſition, that a number of men, here 
on earth, ſhould unite in one ſociety or 90- 
vernment, in the fear of God and Une 
practice of virtue; and that ſuch a govern- 
ment ſhould continue ſo united for a ſuc- 
| ceſſion 
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ceſſion of ages: yet admitting or ſuppoſing 
this, the effect would be as now drawn out. And 
thus, for inſtance, the wonderful power and 
proſperity promĩſed to the Jewiſh nation in the 
ſcripture, would be, in a great meaſure, the 
| conſequence of what is predicted of them 
that the people ſhould be all righteous and inbe- 
rit the land for ever; were we to underſtand the 
latter phraſe of a long continuance only, ſuffi- 
cient to give things time to work. The pre- 
dictions of this kind, for there are many of 
them, cannot come to paſs, in the preſent 
known courſe of nature; but ſuppoſe them 
come to pals, and then, the dominion and pre- 
eminence promiſed muſt naturally follow, to 
1 very conſiderable degree, | 


Conſider now, the general ſyſtem of religi- 
on: that the government of the world is uni- 
form, and one, and moral; that virtue and 
right ſhall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawleſs force, over the 
deceits as well as the violence of wickedneſs, 
under the conduct of one ſupreme governor : 
and from the obſervations above made, it will 
appear, that God has, by our reaſon, given us 
to ſce a peculiar connection in the ſeveral parts 
of this ſcheme, and a tendency towards the 
completion of it, ariſing out of the very na- 
ture of virtue: Which tendency is to be con- 
ſidered as ſomewhat moral in the eſſential con- 


ſtitution of things. If any one ſhould think 
| d Ifa, Ix, 21. 
all 
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N all this to be of little importance; I deſire him 
| to conſider, what he would think, if vice had, 
eſſentially and in its nature, theſe advantage- 
ous tendencics; or if virtue had cflentially the 
direct contrary ones. 


But it may be objected, that, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe natural effects and theſe natural 
tendencies of virtue ; yet things may be now 
going on throughout the univerſe, and may 
go on hereafter, in the fame mixt way as here 
at preſent upon earth: virtue ſometimes proſ- 
perous, ſometimes depreſſed ; vice ſometimes 
puniſhed, ſometimes ſucceſsful. The anſwer 
to which is, that it is not the purpoſe of this 
chapter, nor of this treatiſe, properly to prove 
God's perfect moral government over the 
world, or the truthof religion; but to obſerve 
what there is in the conſtitution and courſe of 
nature, to confirm the proper proof of it, ſup- 
poſed to be known: and that the weight of 
the foregoing obſervations to this purpoſe, 
may be thus diſtinctly proved. Pleaſure and 
pain are indeed to a certain degree, ſay to a very 
high degree, diſtributed amongſt us without 
any apparent regard to the merit or demerit 
of characters. And were there nothing elſe, 
concerning this matter, diſcernible in the con- 
. ſtitution and courſe of nature; there would be 
0 no ground from the conſtitution and courſe of 
| nature, to hope or to fear, that men would be 
| rewarded or puniſhed hereafter according to 
1 their deſerts: which however, it is to be re- 
4 marked, 
| | 


Chap. III. 


marked, implies, that even then there would 
be no ground from appearances to think, that 
vice upon the whole would have the advan- 
tage, rather than that virtue would. And thus 
the proof of a future ſtate of retribution, 
would reſt upon the uſual known arguments 
for it : which are I think plainly unanſwer- 
able ; and would be ſo, though there were no 
additional confirmation of them from the 
things above inſiſted on. But theſe things are 
a very ſtrong confirmation of them, For, 
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Hirt, They ſhew, that the Author of Nature 
is not indifferent to virtue and vice. They 
amount to a declaration from him, determi- 
nate and not to be evaded, in favour of one, 
and againſt the other: ſuch a declaration, as 
there is nothing to be ſet over againſt or an- 
ſwer, on the part of vice. So that were a man, 
laying aſide the proper proof of religion, to 
determine from the courſe of nature only, 
whether it were moſt probable, that the righ- 
teous or the wicked, would have the advan- 
tage in a future life ; there can be no doubt, 
but that he would determine the probability 
to be, that the former would. The courſe 
of nature then, in the view of it now given, 
furniſhes us with a real practical proof of the 
obligations of religion. 


Secondiy, When, conformably to what reli- 
gion teaches us, God ſhall reward and puniſh 
virtue and vice as ſuch, ſo as that every one 


ſhall, 
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ſhall, upon the whole, have his deſerts; this 
diſtributive juſtice will not be a thing differ- 
ent in ind, but only in degree, from what 
we experience in his preſent government. It 
will be that in ect, toward which we now 
ſee a fendency. It will be no more than the 
completion of that moral government, the prix - 
ciples and beginning of which, have been 
ſhewn, beyond all diſpute, diſcernible in the 


preſent conſtitution and courſe of nature, 
And from hence it follows, 


Thirdly, That, as under the natural govern- 
ment of God, our experience of thoſe kinds 
and degrees of happineſs and miſery, which 
we do experience at preſent, gives juſt ground 
to hope for and to fear, higher degrees and 
other kinds of both in a future ſtate, ſuppoſing 
a future ſtate admitted: ſo under his moral 
government, our experience, that virtue and 
vice are, in the manners above-mentioned, 
actually rewarded and puniſhed at preſent, in 
a certain degree, gives juſt ground to hope and 
to fcar, that they may be rewarded and puniſh- 
ed in an higher degree hereafter. It is ac- 
knowledged indeed that this alone is not ſuf- 
ficient ground to think, that they aFually will 
be rewarded and puniſhed in a higher degree, 
rather than in a lower: but then, 


Laſtly, There is ſufficient ground to think 


fo, from the good and bad tendencies of virtue 


and vice, For theſe tendencies are eſſential, 
and 
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and founded in the nature of things: whereas 
the hindrances to their becoming effect, are, 
in numberleſs caſes, not neceſſary, but artifi- 
cial only. Now it may be much more ſtrong- 
ly argued, that theſe tendencies, as well as the 
actual rewards and puniſhments, of virtue and 
vice, which ariſe directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereafter, than that the 
1ccidental hindrances of them will. And if 
theſe hindrances do not remain; thoſe rewards 
and puniſhments cannot but be carried on 
much further towards the perfection of moral 

government: . e. the tendencies of virtue and 
vice will become effect: but when, or where, 
or in what particular way, cannot be known 
at all, but by revelation. 


Upon the whole: there is a kind of moral 
government implied in God's natural govern- 


ment ': virtue and vice are naturally reward 


cd and puniſhed as beneficial and miſchiev- 
ous to ſociety *; and rewarded and puniſhed 
directly as virtue and vice ', The notion then 
of a moral ſcheme of government, is not fic- 
titious but natural ; for it is ſuggeſted to our 
thoughts by the conſtitution and courſe of na- 
ture: and the execution of this ſcheme is ac- 
tually begun, in the inſtances here mentioned. 
And theſe things are to be conſidered, as a de- 
claration of the Author of Nature, for virtue, 


p. 69. E p. 70, p- 71, Ke. 
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and againſt vice: they give a credibility to the 
ſuppoſition of their being rewarded and pu- 
niſhed hereafter ; and allo ground to hope and 
to fear, that they may be rewarded and pu- 
niſhed in higher degrees than they are here, 
And as all ulis is confirmed, ſo the argument 
for religion, from the conſtitution and courſc 
of nature, is carried on farther, by obſerving; 
that there are natural tendencies, and, in in- 
numerable caſes, only artificial hindrances, to 
this moral ſcheme's being carried on much 
farther towards perfection, than it is at pre- 
ſent”. The notion then of a moral ſcheme of 
government, much more perfect than what is 
ſeen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion; 
for it is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
eſſential tendencies of virtue and vice. And 
theſe tendencies are to be conſidered as inti- 
mations, as implicit promiſes and threatenings, 
from the Author of Nature, of much greater 
rewards and puniſhments to follow virtue and 
vice, than do at preſent. And indeed, every 
natural tendency, which 1s to continue, but 
which is hindered from becoming effect by 
only accidental cauſes, affords a preſumption, 
that ſuch tendency will, ſome time or other, 
become effect: a preſumption in degree pro- 
portionable to the length of the duration, thro 
which ſuch tendency will continue. And 
from theſe things together, ariſes a real pre- 


* p. $1; Ke. ED 
| ſumption, 
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ſumption, that the moral ſcheme of govern- 
maent eſtabliſhed in nature, ſhall be carried on 
much farther towards perfection hereafter; 
® and, I think, a preſumption that it will be 
abſolutely compleated. But from theſe things, 
joined with the moral nature which God has 
given us, conſidered as given us by him, ariſes 
a practical proof that it will be compleated ; 
a proof from fact; and therefore a diſtinct one 
from that, which is deduced from the eternal 
and unalterable relations, the fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs of actions. Wy 


E CHAP 
” Of a State of Probation, as implying Trial, 


Difficulties and Danger. 


HE general doctrine of religion, that 

our preſent life is a ſtate of probation 
for a future one, comprehends under it ſeveral 
particular things, diſtin& from each other. 
But the firſt, and moſt common meaning of 
it, ſeems to be, that our future intereſt is now 
depending, and depending upon ourſelves ; 
that we have ſcope and opportunities here, for 


® Sce this proof drawn out briefly, Ch. vi, P- 158, &c. 
H that 


as much implies natural trial, as moral go- 
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that good and bad behaviour, which God will 
reward and puniſh hereafter ; together with 
temptations to one, as well as ;nducettients of 
reaſon to the .other. And this is, in great 
meaſure, the ſame with laying, that we are un- 
der the moral government of God, and to give 
an account of our actions to him. For the 
notion of a future account and general righte- 
ous judgment, implies ſome ſort of tempta- 
tions to what is wrong: otherwiſe there would 
be no moral poſſibility of doing wrong, nor 
ground for judgment, or diſcrimination. But 
there is this difference, that the word proba- 
tion is more diſtinctly and particularly expreſ- 
five of allurements to wrong, or ditticultics in 
adhering uniformly to what is right, and of 
the danger of miſcarrying by ſuch tempta- 
tions, than the words moral government. A 
ſtate of probation then, as thus particularly 
implying 1n it trial, difficulties and danger, may 
require to be conſidered diſtinctly by itfelt. 


And as the moral government of God, 
which religion teaches us, implies, that we are 
in a ſtate of trial with r egard to a future world: 
ſo allo his natural government over us, im- 
plies, that we are in a ſtate of trial, in the like 
ſenſe, with regard to the preſent world. Natu- 
ral government by rewards and puniſhments, 


vernment does moral trial. The natural go- 
vernment of God here mcant*, conſiſts, in his 
Ch. ii. : 

annexing 
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annexing pleaſure to ſome actions, and pain 
to others, which are in our power to do or 
forbear, and in giving us notice of ſuch ap- 
ointment beforehand. This neceſſarily im- 
plies, that he has made our happineſs and mi- 
ſery, or our intereſt, to depend in part upon 
ourſelves. And ſo far as men have temptations 


to any courſe of action, which will probably 


occaſion them greater temporal inconvenience 
and uneaſineſs, than ſatisfaction; ſo far their 
temporal intereit is in danger from themſelves, 
or they are in a ſtate of trial with reſpect to 
it. Now people often blame others, and even 
themſelves, for their miſconduct in their tem- 
poral concerns. And we find many are great- 
ly wanting to themſelves, and mats of that na- 
tural happineſs, which they might have ob- 


tained in the preſent life: perhaps every one 


does in ſome degree. But many run them- 
ſelves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme diſtreſs and miſery : not through inca- 
pacity of knowing better, and doing better 
for themſelves, which would be nothing to 
the preſent purpoſe ; but through their own 
fault, And theſe things neceflarily imply 
temptation, and danger of miſcarrying, in a 
greater or leſs degree, with reſpect to our 
worldly intereſt or happineſs. Every one too, 
withouthaving religion in his thoughts, ſpeaks 
of the hazards which young people run, upon 
their ſetting out in the world : hazards from 
other cauſes, than merely their ignorance, and 
H 2 _ unavoidable 
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unavoidable accidents. And ſome courſes of 
vice, at leaſt, being contrary to men's worldly 
intereſt or good; temptations to theſe, mult 
at the ſame time be temptations to forego 
our preſent and our future intereſt. Thus in 
our natural or temporal capacity, we are in a 
ſtate of trial, z. e. of difficulty and danger, 
analogous, or like to our moral and religious 
trial. 


This will more diſtinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, more diſtinctly, to 
conſider, what it is which conſtitutes our 
trial in both capacities, and to obſerve, how 
mankind behave under it. 


And that which conſtitutes this our trial, 
in both theſe capacities, muſt be ſomewhat 
either in our external circumſtances, or in our 
nature. For, on the one hand, perſons may 
be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon ſur- 
priſe, or overcome upon any other very ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary external occaſions; who 
would, otherwiſe, have preſerved their cha- 
racter of prudence and of virtue: in which 
caſes, every one, in ſpeaking of the wrong be- 
haviour of theſe perſons, would impute it to 
ſuch particular external circumſtances. And 
on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have 
ſome particular paſſions 1 in exceſs, will ſeek 
opportunities, and, as it were, go out of their 
way, 
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way, to gratify themſelves in theſe reſpects, 
at the expence of their wiſdom and their vir- 
tue; led to it, as every one would ſay, not by 
external temptations, but by ſuch habits and 
paſſions. And the account of this laſt caſe 
is, that particular paſſions are no more coin- 
cident with prudence, or that reaſonable ſelf- 
love, the end of which 1s our worldly intereſt, 
than they are with the principle of virtue and 
religion ; but often draw contrary ways to 
one, as well as to the other: and fo ſuch 
particular paſſions are as much temptations, 
to act imprudently with regard to our worldly 
intereſt, as to act vitiouſly*. However, as 
when we ſay, men are milled by external cir- 
cumſtances of temptation ; it cannot but be 
underſtood, that there is ſomewhat within 
themſelves, to render thoſe circumſtances 
temptations, or to render them ſuſceptible 
of impreſſions from them: ſo when we 
fay, they are miſled by paſſions ; it is always 
{uppoſed, that there are occations, circum- 
ſtances, and objects, exciting theſe paſſions, 
and affording means for gratifying them. 
And therefore, temptations from within, and 
from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now the ſeveral external objects 
of the appetites, paſſions, and affections, be- 
ing preſent to the ſenſes, or offering them- 


» See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726. 2d. Ed. 
p. 205, Sc. Pref, p. 25, Oc. Serm. p. 21. Oc. 
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ſelves to the mind, and ſo exciting emotions 
ſuitable to their nature; not only in caſes 
where they can be oratified conſiſtently with 


innocence and prudence, but alſo in caſes 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified 


imprudently and vitiouſly: this as really puts 
them in danger of voluntarily foregoing their 
preſent intereſt or good, as their future; and as 
really renders ſelf-denial as ncceilary to ſecure 
one, as the other: f. e. we are in a like ſtate 
of trial with reſpect to both, by the very ſame 
paſſions, .excited by the very ſame means. 
Thus mankind having a temporal intereſt 
depending upon themſelves, and a prudent 
courſe of behaviour being neceſſary to ſecure 

it; paſſions inordinately excited, whether by 
means of example, or by any other external 
circumſtance, towards ſuch objects, at ſuch 
times, or in ſuch degrees, as that they cannot 
be gratified coniiftently with worldly pru- 
dence ; are temptations, dangerous, and too 
often ſucceſsful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a leſs; z. e. to 
forego what is, upon the whole, our tempo- 
ral intereſt, for the ſake of a preſent gratifi- 
cation. This is a deſcription of our ſtate of 
trial in our temporal capacity. Subſtitute 
now the word future for temporal, and vir- 
tue for prudence ; and it will be juſt as 
proper a deſcription of our ſtate of trial in 


our religious capacity: ſo analogous are e they 
to each other. 


If, 
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If, from conſideration of this our like ſtate 
of trial in both capacities, we go on to ob- 
ſerve farther, how mankind behave under it; 
we ſhall find there are ſome, who have ſo 
little ſenſe of it. that they ſcarce look beyond 
the paſſing day: they are ſo taken up with 
preſent gratifications, as to have, in a manner, 
no feeling of conſequences, no regard to their 
future eaſe or fortune in this life; any more 
than to their happineſs in another. Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived by inordi- 
nate pation, in their worldly concerns, as 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceiv- 
ed, but, as it were, forcibly carried away by the 
like paſſions, againſt their better judgment, 
and feeble reſolutions too of acting better. 
And there are men, and truely they are not a 
iew, who ſhameleſsly avow, not their intereſt, 
but their mere will and pleaſure, to be their 
law of life: and who, in open defiance of 
every thing that is reaſonable, will go on in 
1 courſe of vitious extravagance, foreſceing, 
with no remorſe and little fear, that it will 
be their temporal ruin ; and ſome of them, 
under the apprehenſion of the conſequences 
of wickedneſs in another ſtate. And to ſpeak 
in the moſt moderate way, human creatures 
are not only continually liable to go wrong 
voluntarily, but we ſee likewile that they 
often actually do fo, with reſpect to their 
temporal intereſts, as well as with reſpect to 
religion. 1 


I1 4 Ds Thus 
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Thus our difficulties and dangers, or our 
trials, in our temporal and our religious ca- 
pacity, as they proceed from the ſame cauſes, 
and have the ſame effect upon men's beha- 
viour, are evidently analogous, and of the 


ſame kind. 


It may be added, that as the difficulties and 
dangers of miſcarrying in our religious ſtate 
of trial, are greatly increaſed, and one 1s ready 
to think, in a manner wholly made, by the ill 
behaviour of others; by a wrong education, 


wrong in a moral ſenſe, ſometimes poſitively 


vitious ; by general bad example; by the diſ- 
honeſt artifices which are got into buſineſs 
of all kinds; and, in very many parts of the 
world, by religion's being corrupted into ſu- 
perſtitions, which indulge men in their vices ; 
ſo in like manner, the difficulties of conduct- 
ing ourſelves prudently in reſpect to our pre- 
ſent intereſt, and our danger of being led aſide 
from purſuing it, are greatly increaſed, by a 
fooliſh education; and, after we come to ma- 
ture age, by the extravagance and careleſsneſs 
of others, whom we have intercourſe with ; 
and by miſtaken notions, very generally pre- 
valent, and taken up from common opinion, 
concerning temporal happineſs, and wherein 


it conſiſts. And perſons, by their own neg- 
ligence and folly in their temporal affairs, 


no leſs than by a courſe of vice, bring them- 
ſelves into new difficulties ; and, by * 
0 


Es 
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of indulgence, become leſs qualified to go 
through them: and one irregularity after 
another, embarraſſes things to ſuch a degree, 
that they know not whereabout they are; 
and often makes the path of conduct ſo in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to 
trace it out; difficult even to determine what 
is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, for 
inſtance, wrong behaviour in one ſtage of 
life, youth; wrong, I mean, conſidering our- 
ſelves only in our temporal capacity, without 
taking in religion; this, in ſeveral ways, in- 
creaſes the difficulties of right behaviour in 
mature age; 2. e. puts us into a more diſad- 
vantageous ſtate of trial in our temporal ca- 


pacity. 


We are an inferior part of the creation of 
God. There are natural appearances of our 
being in a ſtate of degradation *®, And we 
certainly are in a condition, which does not 


ſeem, by any means, the moſt advantageous 


we could imagine or deſire, either in our na- 
tural or moral capacity, for ſecuring either 
our preſent. or future intereſt. However, 


this condition, low and careful and uncertain 


as It is, does not afford any juſt ground of 
complaint. For, as men may manage their 
temporal affairs with prudence, and ſo paſs 
their days here on earth in tolerable eaſe and 


Jy Part Il, Chap. V. Pp. 281. 
ſatisfaction, 
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ſatis faction, by a moderate degree of care: ſo 


likewiſe with regard to religion, there 18 no 
more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they mult be greatly wantin 9 
to themſelves, if they neglect. And for pe 5 
ſons to have that put upon them, which 


they are well able to go through, and no 
more, we naturally conſider as an cquitable 


thing; ſuppoſing it done by proper authority. 


Nor have we any more reaſon to complain 
of it, with regard to the Author of Nature, 
than of his not having given us other adyan- 


tages, belonging to other orders of creatures, 


But the thing here inſiſted upon 1s, that 
the ſtate of 1 which religion teaches us 


We are in, is rendered cred! idle, by its being 


throughout uniform and of a piece with the 
general conduct of Providence towards us, in 


all other reſpects within the compaſs of our 


knowledge. Indeed if mankind, conſidered 
in their natural capacity, as inhabitants of 
this world only, found themſelves, from their 
birth to their death, in a ſettled ſtate of ſe- 
curity and happineſs, without any ſolicitude 
or thought of their own :; or if they were in 
no danger of being brought into inconveni- 


| ences and diſtreſs, by careleſsneſs, or the folly 


of paſſion, through bad example, the treach- 
ery of others, or the deceitful] appearances 
of things: were this our natural condition, 
then it might ſeem ſtrange, and be ſome pre- 

ſumption 
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ſumption againſt the truth of religion, that 
it repreſents our future and more general in- 
tereſt, as not ſecure of courte, but as depend- 
ing upon our behaviour, and requiring re- 
collection and ſelt-government to obtain it. 
For it might be alledged, What you fay is 
« our condition is one reſpect, in not in an 
« wiſe of a ſort with what we find, by expe- 
« rjience, our condition is in another. Our 
© whole preſent intereſt is ſecured to our 
hands, without any ſolicitude of ours; and 
« why ſhould not our future intereſt, if we 
c have any ſuch, be ſo too?” But ſince, on 
the contrary, thought and conſideration, the 
voluntary denying ourſelves many things 
which we deſire, and a courſe of behaviour, 
ſar from being always agrecable to us; are 
:bſolutely neceſſary to our acting even a com- 
mon decent, and common prudent part, ſo 
as to paſs with any ſatisfaction through the 
preſent world, and be received upon any to- 
lerable good terms in it: ſince this is the caſe, 
all preſumption againſt ſelf-denial and atten- 
tion being neceſſary to ſecure our higher in- 
tereſt, is removed. Had we not experience, 
it might, perhaps ſpeciouſly, be urged, that 
it is improbable any kind of hazard and dan- 
zer ſhould be put upon us by an infinite Be- 
ing; when every thing which is hazard and 
danger 1n our manner of conception, and wall 
end in error, confuſion, and milery, is now 
already certain in his fore-Kknowledge. And 4 
indeed, | 
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indeed, why any thing of hazard and danger 
ſhould be put upon ſuch frail creatures as we 
are, may well be thought a difficulty in ſpe. 
culation ; and cannot but be ſo, till we know 
the whole, or, however, much more of the 
caſe. But ſtill the conſtitution of nature 
is as it is. Our happineſs and miſery are 
truſted to our conduct, and made to depend 
upon it. Somewhat, and, in many circum- 
ſtances, a great deal too, is put upon us, either 
to do, or to ſuffer, as we chuſe. And all the 


various miſeries of life, which people bring 


upon themſelves by negligence and folly, and 
might have avoided by proper care, are in- 


ſtances of this: which miſeries are before- 


hand, juſt as contingent and undetermined as 
their conduct, and left to be determined by 
3 


Theſe obſervations are an anſwer to the 
objections againſt the credibility of a ſtate of 
trial, as implying temptations, and real dan- 


ger of miſcarrying with regard to our general 


intereſt, under the moral government of God: 
and they ſhew, that, if we are at all to be con- 
fidered in ſuch a capacity, and as having ſuch 
an intereſt ; the general analogy of Providence 
muſt lead us to apprehend ourſelves in danger 
of miſcarrying, in different degrees, as to this 
intereſt, by our neglecting to act the proper 
part belonging to us in that capacity. For 
we have a preſent intereſt, under the govern- 
ment 
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ment of God which we experience here upon 
earth. And this intereſt, as it is not forced 


upon us, ſo neither 1s it offered to our accept- 


ance, but to our acquiſition; in ſuch ſort, 
as that we are in danger of miſſing it, by 
means of temptations to neglect, or act con- 
trary to it; and without attention and ſelf- 
denial, muſt and do miſs of it. It is then 
perfectly credible, that this may be our caſe, 
with reſpect to that chief and final good, 
which religion propoſes to us. 


e HN P. V. 


Of State of Probation, as intended for moral 
Diſcipline and Improvement. 


ROM the conſideration of our being 
in a probation-ſtate, of ſo much dith- 
culty and hazard, naturally ariſes the queſtion, 
how we came to be placed in it. But ſuch 
a general inquiry as this, would be found 


involved in inſuperable difficulties. For, 


though ſome of theſe difficulties would be 
leſſened by obſerving, that all wickedneſs is 


voluntary, as is implied in its very notion; 
and that many of the miſeries of life have ap- 


parent 
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parent good effects: yet, when we confider 
other circumſtances belonging to both, and 
what muſt be the conſequence of the former 
in a life to come; it cannot but be acknoy. 
ledged plain folly and preſumption, to pretend 
to give an account of the whole reaſons of 
this matter: the whole reaſons of our beine 
» O 
allotted a condition, out of which ſo much 
wickedneſs and miſery, ſo circumſtanced, 
would in fa& ariſe. Whether it be not be. 
yond our faculties, not only to find out, bu: 
even to underſtand, the whole account of 
this; or, though we ſhould be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of underſtanding it, yet, whether it 
would be of ſervice or prejudice to us to be 
informed of it, is impoſſible to fay. But 
as our preſent condition can in no wiſe be 
ſhewn inconſiftent with the perfect moral 
government of God: ſo religion teaches us 
we were placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourſelves, by the practice of virtas. for ano- 
ther ſtate which is to follow it. And this, 
though but a partial anſwer, a very partial 


one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned; 


yet, is a more ſatisfactory anſwer to another, 
which is of real, and of the utmoſt import- 
ance to us to have anſwered: the inquiry, 
What is our buſineſs here? The known end 
then, why we are placed in a ſtate of ſo much 
affliction, hazard, and difficulty, is, our im- 


provement in virtue and piety, as the requiſite 


J - qualification 
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qualification for a future ſtate of ſecurity and 
happineſs. 


Now the beginning of life, confidered as 
an education for mature age in the preſent 
world, appears plainly, at firſt fight analo- 
gous to this our trial for a future one: the for- 
mer bcin g in our temporal capacity, what the 
latter 1s in our religious capacity. But fome 
obſervations common to both of them, and 
2 more diſtin conſideration of each, will 
more diſtinctly ſhew the extent and force of 
the analogy between them; and the credibi- 
lity, which ariſes from hence, as well as from 
the nature of the thing, that the preſent life 


was intended to be a ſtate of diſcipline for a 
future one. 


I. Every ſpecies of creatures 1s, we ſee, de- 
ſigned for a particular way of life; to which, 
the nature, the capacities, temper, and quali- 
fications, of each ſpecies, are as neceſſary, 
as their external circumſtances. Both come 
into the notion of ſuch ſtate, or particular 
way of life, and are conſtituent parts of it. 
Change a man's capacities or character to the 
degree, in which it is conceivable they may 
be changed ; and he would be altogether in- 
capable of a human courſe of life, and human 
happineſs ; as incapable, as if, his nature 
continuing unchanged, he were placed in a, 
world, where he had no ſphere of action, nor 


any 
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any objects to anſwer his appetites, paſſions, 

and aftections of any fort. One thing is {et 
over againſt another, as an antient writer ex- 

preſſes it. Our nature correſponds to our ex- 
ternal condition. Without this correſpond. 
ence, there would be no poſhbility of any 
ſuch thing as human life and human happi. 
neſs ; which life and happineſs are, therefore, 

a reſult from our nature and condition jointly: 
meaning by human life, not living in the lite- 
ral ſenſe, but the whole complex notion com- 
monly underſtood by thoſe words. So that 
without determining what will be the em- 
ployment and happineſs, the particular life, of 
good men hereafter ; there muſt be ſome de- 
terminate capacities, ſome neceſſary character 
and qualifications, without which perſons 
cannot but be utterly incapable of it : in like 
manner, as there muſt be ſome, without which 
men would be incapable of their preſent ſtate 
of life. Now, 
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II. The conſtitution of human creatures, 
and indeed of all creatures which come under 
our notice, is ſuch, as that they are capable of 
naturally becoming qualified for ſtates of life, 
for which they were once wholly unqualified. 
In imagination we may W conceive of 


creatures, as incapable of having any of their 
faculties naturally enlarged, or as being unable 
naturally to acquire any new qualifications: 


but the faculties of every ſpecies known to us, 
ET, are 
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are made for enlargement; for acquirements 
of experience and habits. We find ourſelves. 
in particular indued with capacities, not only 
of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or per- 
ceiving truth, but alſo of ſtoring up our ideas 
and knowledge by memory. We are capable, 
not only of acting, and of having different 
momentary impreſſions made upon us; but of 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, 
and of ſettled alterations in our temper or 
character. The power of the two laſt is the 
power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any ſort, are ha- 
bits; though abſolutely neceſſary to the form- 
ing of them. However, apprehenſion, rea- 
fon, memory, which are the capacities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are greatly improved by 
cxercite, Whether the word habit is appli- 
cable to all theſe improvements, and in par- 
ticular how far the powers of memory and of 
habits may be powers of the ſame nature, I 
ſhall not inquire. But that perceptions come 
into our minds readily and of courſe, by means 
of their having been there before, ſeems a 
thing of the ſame ſort, as readineſs in any par- 
ticular kind of action, proceeding from being 
accuſtomed to it. And aptneſs to recollect 
practical obſervations of ſervice in our con- 
duct, is plainly habit in many caſes. There 
are habits of perception, and habits of action: 
An inſtance of the former, is our conſtant aud 
even involuntary readineſs, in correcting the 

impreſſions 
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impreſſions of our ſight concerning magni- 
tudes and diſt: nces, ſo as to ſubſtitute judg- 
ment in the rcom of ſenſation imperceptibly 
to ourſelves. And it ſeems as if all other 
aſſociations of ideas not naturally connected, 
might be called paſſive habits; as properly as 
our readineſs in underſtanding languages up- 
on ſight, or hearing of words. And our rea— 
dineſs in ſpeaking and writing them is an in- 
ſtance of the latter, of active habits. For diſ- 
tinctneſs, we may conlider habits, as belong- 
ing to the body, or the mind: and the latter 
will be explained by the former. Under the 
former are comprchended all bodily activities 
or motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, 
which are owing to uſe: under the latter, ge- 
neral habits of life and conduct; ſuch as thoſe 
of obedience and ſubmiſſion to authority, or 
to any particular perſon ; thoſe of veracity, 


juſtice, and charity ; thoſe of attention, in- 


duſtry, ſelf-government, envy, revenge. And 
habits of this latter kind ſeem produced by 
repeated acts, as well as the former. And in 
like manner as habits belonging to the body, 


are produced by external acts: fo habits of 


the mind are produced by the exertion of in- 
ward practical principles, 7. e. by carrying them 
into act, or acting upon them; the principles 
of obedience, of veracity, juſtice, and charity. 


Nor can thoſe habits be formed by any exter- 


nal courſe of action, otherwiſe than as it pro- 
ceeds from theſe principles: becauſe it is only 
theſe 
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theſe inward principles exerted, which are 
ſtrictly acts of obedience, of veracity, of juſ- 
tice, and of charity. So likewiſe habits of at- 
tention, induſtry, ſelf-government, are in the 
ſame manner acquired by exerciſe; and habits 
of envy and revenge by indulgence, whether 
in outward act, or in thought and intention, 
7. e. in ward act: for ſuch intention is an act. 
Reſolutions allo to do well, are properly acts. 
And endeavouring to enforce upon our own 
minds, a practical ſenſc of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical ſenſe of it, which a man 
really has himſelf, is a virtuous act. All theſe, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards 
forming good habits. But going over the the- 
ory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, 
and drawing fine pictures, of it; this is fo far 
trom neceflarily or certainly conducing to 
form an habit of it, in him who thus employs 
himſelf; that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary courſe, and render it gradually more 
inſenſible, z. e. form an habit of inſenſibility, 
to all moral confiderations. For, from our 
very faculty of habits, paſſive impreſſions, by 
being repeated, grow weaker. 'Thoughts, by 
often patling through the mind, are felt leis 

ſenſibly : being accuſtomed to danger, begets 
intrepidity, 2. e. leſſens fear; to diſtreſs, leſſens 
the paſſion of pity; to inſtances of others 
mortality, leſſens the ſenſible apprehenſion of 
our own. And trom theſe two obſervations 
together; that practical habits are formed and 
ſtrengthened by repeated acts, and that paſſive 
I 2 impreſſions 
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impreſſions grow weaker by being repeated 
upon us; it muſt follow, that active habits 
may be gradually forming and ſtrengthening, 
by a courſe of acting upon ſuch and ſuch mo- 
tives and excitements, whilſt theſe motives and 
excitements themſelves are, by proportionable 
degrees, growing leſs ſenſible, z. e. are continu- 
ally leſs and leſs ſenſibly felt, even as the ac- 
tive habits ſtrengthen. And experience con- 
firms this: for active principles, at the very 
time that they are leſs lively in perception 
than they were, are found to be, ſome how, 
wrought more thoroughly into the temper and 
character, and become more effectual in in- 
fluencing our practice. The three things juſt 
mentioned, may afford inſtances of it. Per- 
ception of danger, is a natural excitement of 
paſſive fear, and active caution : and by being 
inured to danger, habits of the latter arc gra- 
dually wrought, at the ſame time that the 
former gradually leſſens. Perception of diſtreſs 
in others, is a natural excitement, paſſively to 
pity, and actively to reheve it: but let a man 
ſet himſelf to attend to, inquire out, and relieve 


_ diſtreſſed perſons, and he cannot but grow leſs 


and leſs ſenſibly affected with the various miſe- 
ries of life, with which he muſt become ac- 
quainted ; when yet, at the ſame time, bene- 


volence, conſidered not as a paſſion, but as a 


practical principle of action, will ſtrengthen: 
and whilſt he paſſively compaſſionates the diſ- 
trefled leſs, he will acquire a greater aptitude 
actively to aſſiſt and befriend them, So alſo 

at 
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at the ſame time that the daily inſtances of 
mens dying around us, give us daily a leſs 
ſenſible paſſive feeling or apprehenſion of our 
own mortality, ſuch inſtances greatly contri- 
| bute to the ſtrengthening a practical regard to 
it in ſerious men; . e. to forming an habit of 
acting with a conſtant view to it. And this 
ſeems again further to ſhew, that paſſive im- 
preſſions made upon our minds by admoni- 
tion, experience, example, though they may 
have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, 
towards forming active habits, yet, can have 
this efficacy no otherwiſe than by inducing us 
to ſuch a courſe of action: and that it is, not 
being affected ſo and fo, but acting, which 
forms thoſe habits : only it muſt be always 
remembered, that real endeavours to enforce 
good impreſſions upon ourlelves, are a ſpecies 
of virtuous action. Nor do we know how 
far it is poſſible, in the nature of things, that 
effects ſhould be wrought in us at once, equi- 
valent to habits, z. e. what is wrought by uſe 
and exerciſe. However, the thing intiſted 
upon is, not what may be poli:ble, but what 
is in fact the appointment of nature: which 
is, that active habits are to be formed by ex- 
erciſe. Their progreſs may be ſo gradual, as 
to be imperceptible in its fteps : it may be 
hard to explain the faculty, by which we are 
capable of habits, throughout its ſeveral parts; 
and to trace it up to its original, fo as to diſtin- 
guiſh it from all others in our mind: and it 
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ſeems as if contrary effects were to be aſcribed 
to it. But the thing in general, that our na- 
ture is formed to yield, in ſome ſuch manner 
as this, to uſe and exerciſe, is matter of cer- 
tain ee 


Thus, by accuſtoming ourſelves to any 
courſe of action, we get an aptneſs to go on, 
a facility, readineſs, and often pleaſure, in it. 
The inclinations which rendered us averſe to 
it, grow weaker: the dithculties in it, not 
only the 1 imaginary but the real ones, leſſen: 
the reaſons for it, offer themſelves of courſe 
to our thoughts upon all occafions : and the 
leaſt glim ple of them is ſufficient to make us 
go on, in a courſe of action, to which we 
have been accuſtomed. And practical prin- 
ciples appear to grow ſtronger, abſolutely in 
themſelves, by exerciſe; as well as relatively, 
with regard to contrary principles; which, by 
being accuſtomed to ſubmit, do to habitually, 
and of courſe. And thus a new character, in 
ſeveral reſpects, may be formed; and many 
| habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
which nature directs us to acquire. 


III. Indeed we may be aſſured, that we 
{nould never have had theſe capacities of im- 
proving by experience, acquired knowledge, 
and habits, had they not been neceſſary, and 
intended to be made uſe of. And accordingly 
we find them ſo neceflary, and fo much in- 

| by tended, 
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tended, that without them we ſhould be ut- 
terly incapable of that, which was the end 
for which we were made, conſidered in our 
temporal capacityonly : the employments and 
fatisfactions of our mature ſtate of life. 


Nature does in no wiſe qualify us wholly, 
much leſs at once, for this mature ſtate of 
life. Even maturity of underſtanding and 
bodily ſtrength, are not only arrived to gra- 
dually, but are alſo very much owing to the 
continued exerciſe of our powers of body and 
mind, from infancy. But if we ſuppoſe a 
perſon brought into the worid with both 
| theſe in maturity, as far as this is conceivable; 
he would plainly at firſt be as unqualified for 
the human life of mature age, as an idiot. 
He would be in a manner diſtracted, with 
aſtoniſhment, and apprehenſion, and curioſity, 
and ſuſpenſe; nor can one gueſs, how long it 
would be, before he would be familiarized to 
himſelf and the objects about him enough, 
even to ſet himſelf to any thing. It may be 
queſtioned too, whether the natural informa- 
tion of his fight and hearing, would be of any 
manner of uſe at all to him in acting, before 
experience. And it ſeems, that men would 
be ſtrangely headitrong and ſelf-willed, and 
diſpoſed to exert themſelves with an impetu- 
olity, which would render fociety inſupport- 
able, and the living in it impracticable; were 
it not for ſome acquired moderation and ſelf- 
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ture age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted, with the 


and learning ſomewhat or other, neceſſary to 
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government, ſome aptitude and readineſs in 
reſtraining themſelves, and concealing their 
ſenſe of things. Want of every thing of this 
kind which is learnt, would render a man 
as uncapable of ſociety, as want of language 
would : or as his natural ignorance of any of 
the particular employments of life, would 
render him uncapable of providing hinnſelf 
with the common conveniences, or fupply- 
ing the neceſſary wants of it. In theſe re- 
ſpects, and probably in many more, of which 
we have no particular notion, mankind is 
left, by nature, an unforme«, unfiniſhed crea- 
ture ; utterly deficient and unqualified, before 
the acquirement of knowledge, experience, 
and habits, for that mature tate of life, which 

was the end of his creation, conſidering him 
as rclated only to this world. 


But then, as nature has endued us with a 
power of ſupplying thoſe deficiencies, by ac- 
quired krowledge, experience, and habits: 
ſo likewiſe we are placed in a condition, in 
infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it; 
fitted for our acquiring thoſe qualifications 
of all ſorts, which we ſtand in need of in ma- 


objects about them, with the ſcene in which 
they are placed, and to have a future part; 


the performance of it, The ſubordinations, 
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to which they are accuſtomed in domeſtic 
life, teach them ſelf- government in common 
behaviour abroad, and prepare them for ſub- 
jection and obedience to civil authority. 
What paſſes before their eyes, and daily hap- 
pens to them, gives them experience, caution 
againſt treachery and deceit, together with 
numberleſs little rules of action and conduct, 
which we could not live without; and which 
are learnt ſo inſenſibly and ſo perfectly, as to 
be miſtaken perhaps for inſtinct: though 
they are the effect of long experience and ex- 
erciſe; as much ſo as language, or know- 
ledge in particular buſineſs, or the qualifica- 
tions and behaviour belonging to the ſeveral 
ranks and profeſſions. Thus the beginning 
of our days is adapted to be, and is, a ſtate of 
education in the theory and practice of ma- 
tu. life. We are much afliſted in it by ex- 
ample, inſtruction, and the care of others: 
but a great deal is left to ourſelves to do. 
And of this, as part is done eaſily and of 
courſe ; ſo part requires diligence and care, 
the voluntary foregoing many things which 
we deſire, and ſetting ourſelves to what we 
ſhould have no inclination to, but for the 
neceſſity or expedience of it. For, that la- 
bour and induſtry, which the ſtation of fo 
many abſolutely requires, they would be 
greatly unqualified for, in maturity; as thoſe 
in other ſtations would be, for any other forts 
of application; if both were not accuſtomed 

| e 
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to them in their youth. And according as 
perſons behave themſelves, in the general 
education which all go through, and in the 
particular ones adapted to particular employ- 
ments; their character is formed, and mad: 
appear; they recommend themſelves more 
or leſs; and are capable of, and placed in, 
different ſtations in the ſociety of mankind. 


The former part of life then, is to be con- 
ſidered as an important opportunity, which 
nature puts into our bands; and which, 
when loſt, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a ſtate of diſcipline through- 
out this life, for another world, 1s a provi- 
dential diſpoſition of things, exactly of the 
ſame kind, as our being placed in a ſtate of 
diſcipline during childhood, for mature age. 
Our condition in both reſpects is uniform 
and of a piece, and comprehended under on: 
and the fame general law of nature. 


And if we were not able at all to diſcern, 
how or in what way the preſent life could 
be our preparation for another ; this would 
be no objection againſt the credibility of it 
being fo. For we do not diſcern, how foo! 
and ſlcep contribute to the growth of the 
body : nor could have any thought that they 
would, before we had experience. Nor d- 
children at all think, on the one hand, that 
the ſports and exerciſes, to which they are - 
muc 
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much addicted, contribute to their health and 


growth; nor on the other, of the neceſſity 
which there is for their being reſtrained in 
them: nor are they capable of underſtanding 
the uſe of many parts of diſcipline, which 


nevertheleſs they muſt be made to go through, 


in order to qualify them for the buſineſs of 
mature age. Were we not able then to diſ- 
cover, in what reſpects the preſent life could 
form us for a future one : yet nothing would 
be more ſuppoſable than that it might, in 
{ome reſpects or other, from the general ana- 
logy of providence. And this, for ought I 
ſce, might reaſonably be ſaid, even though 
we ſhould not take in the conſideration of 


God's moral government over the world. 
But, 


IV. Take in this conſideration, and con- 
ſequently, that the character of virtue and pie- 
ty is a neceſlary qualification for the future 
ſtate; and then we may diſtinctly ſee, how, 
and in what reſpects, the preſent life may be 
a preparation for it : fince we want, and are 
capable of, improvement in that character, by 


ral and religious havits; and the preſent 


life is fit to be a ſtate of di ſeipline for ſuch im 
provement - in like manner as we have already 
obſerved, how, and in what reſpects, infancy, 
childhood, and youth, are a neceſſary prepa- 


ration, and a natural ſtate of diſcipline, for 
mature age. 


Nothing 
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Nothing which we at preſent ſee, would 
lead us to the thought of a ſolitary unactive 
ſkate hereafter : but, if we judge at all from 
the analogy of nature, we mult ſuppoſe, ac- 
cording to the Scripture account of it, that it 
will be a community. And there is no ſha- 
dow of any thing unreaſonable in conceiving, 
though there be no analogy for it, that this 
community will be, as the Scripture repreſents 
it, under the more immediate, or, if ſuch an 
expreſſion may be uſed, the more ſenſible go- 
vernment of God. Nor 1s our ignorance, 
what will be the employments of this happy 
community, nor our conſequent ignorance, 
what particular ſcope or occaſion there will 
be for the exerciſe of veracity, juſtice, and 
charity, amongſt the members of it with re- 
gard to each other; any proof, that there will 
be no ſphere of excerciſe for thoſe virtues. 
Much leſs, if that were poſſible, is our ig- 
norance any proof, that there will be no 
occaſion for that frame of mind, or cha- 
racer, which is formed by the daily prac- 
tice of thoſe particular virtues here, and which 
is a reſult from it. This at leaſt mult be 
owned in general, that, as the government 
eſtabliſhed in the univerſe is moral, the cha- 
racer of virtue and piety muſt, in ſoine way 
or other, be the condition of our happineſs, 
or the qualification for it. 


Now from what is above obſerved, con- 
2 cerning 
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cerning our natural power of habits, it is eaſy 
to ſee, that we are capable of moral improve- 
ment by diſcipline. And how greatly we 
| «pant it, need not be proved to any one who 
is acquainted with the great wickedneſs of 
mankind ; or even with thoſe imperfections, 
which the beſt are conſcious of. But it is not 
perhaps diſtinctly attended to by every one, 
that the occaſion which human creatures 
have for diſcipline, to improve in them this 
character of virtue and picty, is to be traced 
up higher than to exceſs in the paſſions, by 
indulgence and habits of vice. Mankind, 
and perhaps all finite creatures, from the ver 

conſtitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of devi- 
ating from what 1s right : and therefore ſtand 
in need of virtuous habits, for a ſecurity 
againſt this danger. For, together with the 
general principle of moral underſtanding, we 
have in our inward frame various affections 
towards particular external objects. Theſe 
affections are naturally, and of right, ſubject to 
the government of the moral principle, as to 
the occaſions upon which they may be grati- 
lied; as to the times, degrees, and manner, in 
which the objects of them may be purſued: but 
then the principle of virtue can neither excite 
them, nor prevent their being excited, On 
the contrary, they are naturally felt, when 
the objects of them are preſent to the mind, 
not only before all conſideration, whether 


they 
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they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it is found they cannot. For the natu- 
ral objects of affection continue ſo; the ne- 
ceſſaries, conveniences, and pleaſures of life, 
remain naturally deſirable; though they can. 
not be obtained innocently : nay, though they 
cannot poſſibly be obtained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot 
be obtained without unlawful means; but ma 
be obtained by them: ſuch affection, though 
its being excited, and its continuing ſome 
time in the mind, be it as innocent as it i; 
natural and neceſſary; yet cannot but be con- 
ceived to have a tendency to incline perſon; 

to venture upon ſuch unlawful means : and 
therefore mult be conceived as putting them 
in ſome danger of it. Now what is the ge. 
neral ſecurity againſt this danger, againſt their 
actually deviating from right ? As the danger 
is, ſo alſo mult the ſecurity be, from within: 
from the practical principle of virtue. And 
the 

Alt may be thought, that a ſenſe of intereſt would as ef- 
fectually reſtrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by 
a ſenſe of intere/t is meant a ſpeculative conviction or belic!, 
that ſuch and tuch indulgence would occaſion them great- 
er uneaſineſs, upon the whole, than ſatisfaction : it is con- 
trary to preſent experience to ſay, that this ſenſe of interct: 
is ſufficient to reſtrain them from thus indulging themſelves, 
And if by a ſenſe of intereft is meant a practical regard to 
what is upon the whole our happineſs : this is not only co- 
incident with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, 
but is a part of the idea itſelf. And it is evident this rea- 


ſonable ſelf-love wants to be improved, as really as an) 


principle in our nature. For we daily ſee it overmatched, 
| not 
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the ſtrengthening or improving this prin— 
ciple, conſidered as practical, or as a prin- 
ciple of action, will leflen the danger, or in- 
creaſe the ſecurity againſt it. And this moral 
principle is capable of improvement, by pro- 
per diſcipline and exerciſe : by recollecting 
the practical impreſſions which example and 
experience have made upon us : and, inſtead 
of following humour and mere inclination, 
by continually attending to the equity and 
right of the caſe, in whatever we are engaged, 
be it in greater or leſs matters; and accuſ- 
toming ourſelves always to act upon it; as 
being itſelf the juſt and natural motive of ac- 
tion: and as this moral courſe of behaviour, 
muſt neceſſarily, under divine government, 
be our final intereſt. Thus the principle of 
virtue, improved into an habit, of which im- 
provement we are thus capable, will plainly be, 
in proportion to the ſtrength of it, a ſecurity 
againſt the danger which finite creatures are iu, 
from the very nature of propen/icn, or partt- 
cular affections. This way of putting the 
matter, ſuppoſes particular affections to re- 
main in a future ſtate; which it is ſcarce 


not only by the more boiſterous paſſions, but by curioſity, 
ſhame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence : 
eſpecially if the intereſt, the temporal intereſt, ſuppoſe, 
which is the end of ſuch ſelf-love, be at a diſtance. So 
greatly are profligate men miſtaken, when they affirm they 
are wholly governed by intereſtedneſs and ſelt-love. And 
ſo little cauſe is there for moraliſts to diſclaim this prin- 


eiple. See p. 100, 101. 85 
| poſſible 
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poſſible to avoid ſuppoſing. And if they do; 
we clearly ſee, that acquired habits of virtue 
and ſelf-government may be neceſſary for the 
regulation of them. However, though we 
were not diſtinctly to take in this ſuppoſition, 
but to ſpeak only in general; the thing really 
comes to the ſame. For habits of virtue, 
thus acquired by diſcipline, are improvement 
in virtue : and improvement in virtue, muſt 
be advancement in happineſs, if the govern- 
ment of the univerſe be moral. 


From theſe things we may obſerve, and it 
will farther ſhew this our natural and original 
need of being improved by diſcipline, how it 
comes to pats, that creatures made upright 
fall; and that thoſe who preſerve their up- 
rightneſs, by ſo doing, raiſe themſelves to a 
more ſecure ſtate of virtue, To fay that the 
former is accounted for by the nature of li- 
berty, is to ſay no more, than that an event's 
actually happening 1s accounted for by a mere 
poſſibility of its happening. But it ſeems 
diſtinctly conceivable from the very nature 
of particular affections or propenſions. For, 
| ſuppoſe creatures intended for ſuch a particu- 
lar ſtate of life, for which ſuch propenſions 
were neceſlary : ſuppoſe them endued with 
ſuch propenſions, together with moral under- 
ſanding, as well including a practical ſenſe of 
virtue, as a ſpeculative perception of it ; and 
that all theſe ſeveral principles, both natural 
and moral, forming an inward conſtitution : 

mind, 
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mind, were in the moſt exact proportion poſſi- 
ble; 7. e. in a proportion the moſt exactly 
adapted to their intended ſtate of life: ſuch 
creatures would be made upright, or finitely | 
perfect. Now particular propenſions, from 

their very nature, muſt be felt, the objects of 
them being preſent; though they cannot be 
gratified at all, or not with the allowance of 
the moral principle. But if they can be gra- 
tified without its allowance, or by contradict- 
ing it; then they mutt be conceived to have 
ſome tendency, in how low a degree ſoever, 
yet ſome tendency, to induce perſons to ſuch 
forbidden gratification. This tendency, in 
ſome one particular propenſion, may be in- 
creaſed, by the greater frequency of occaſions 
naturally exciting it, than of occaſions exciting 
others. The leaſt voluntary indulgence in for- 
bidden circumſtances, though but in thought, 
will increaſe this wrong tendency ; and may 
increaſe it further, till, peculiar conjunctures 
perhaps confpiring, it becomes effect; and 
danger of deviating from right, ends in actual 
deviation from lit: a danger neceſſarily ariſing 
from the very nature of propenſion; and which 
therefore could not have been prevented, 
though it might have been eſcaped, or got 
innocently through. The caſe would be, as if 
we were to ſuppoſe a ſtrait path marked out 
tor a perſon, in which ſuch a degree of at- 
tention would keep him ſteady : but if he 
would not attend in this degree, any one of a 
8 thouſand 
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thouſand objects, catching his eye, might lead 
him out of it. Now it 1s unpoſlible to ſay, 
how much, even the firſt full overt act of irre- 
gularity, might diſorder the inward conſtitu- 
tion; unſettle the adjuſtments, and alter the 
proportions, which formed it, and in which 
the uprightneſs of its make conſiſted: but re- 
petition of irregularities would produce habits, 
And thus the conſtitution would be fpoil- 
ed; and creatures made upright, become cor- 
rupt and depraved in their ſettled character, 
proportionably to their repeated irregularities 
in occaſional acts. But on the contrary, theſe 
reatures might have unproyed and raiſcd 
Ave , to an higher and more ſecure ſtate 
of virtue, by the contra ary behaviour: by ſtea- 
dily following the moral principle, ſuppoſed 
to be one part of their nature; and thus with- 
ſtanding that unavoidable danger of defection, 
which necefarily aroſe from propenſion, the 
other part of it. For, by thus preſerving their 
integrity for ſome time, their danger would 
leſſen; ſince propenſions by being inured to 
{ubn nit,“ would do it more callly ind of courſe: 
and their ſecurity againſt this leſſening danger 
would increaſe; ſince the moral principle 
would gain additional ſtrength by exerciſe: 
both which things are implied in the notion 
of virtuous habits. Thus then vicious indul- 
gence, is not only criminal in itſelf, but allo 
de praves the inward conſtitution and character, 
And virtuous ſelf-government, is not only 


2 right 
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right in itſelf, but alſo improves the inward 
conſtitution or character: and may improve 
it to ſuch a degree, that though we ſhould 
ſappole it impoſſible, for particular affections 
to be abſolutely coincident with the moral 
principle ; and conſequently ſhould allow, 
that ſuch creatures as have been above ſup- 
poſed, would for ever remain defectible; yet 
their danger of actually deviating from right, 
may be almoſt infinitely leſſened, and they 
fully fortified againſt what remains of it: if 
that may be called danger, againſt which, 
there is an adequate efſectual ſecurity. But 
{til}, this their higher perfection may conti- 
nue to conſiſt in habits of virtue formed in a 
{tate of diſcipline, and this their more com- 
pleat ſecurity remain to proceed from them. 
And thus it is plainly conceivable, that crea- 
tures without blemiſh, as they came out of 
hc hands of God, may be in danger of going 
wrong; and ſo may ſtand in need of the ſecu- 
rity of virtuous habits, additional to the moral 
principle wrought into their natures by him. 
That which is the ground of their danger, or 
their want of ſecurity, may be conſidered as 
2 deficiency in them, to which virtuous habits 
are the natural ſupply. And as they are na- 
turaily capable of being raiſed and improv- 
ed by ditcipline, it may be a thing fit and 
requiſite, that they ſhould be placed in cir- 
cumſtances wtth an eye to it: in circum- 
iances peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a 
K 2 {tate 
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ſtate of diſcipline for their improvement in 
virtue. 


But how much more ſtrongly muſt this 
hold with reſpect to thoſe, who have corrupt- 
ed their natures, are fallen from their original 
rectitude, and whoſe paſſions are become ex- 
ceſſive by repeated violations of their inward 
conſtitution ? Upright creatures may want to 
be improved: depraved creatures want to be 
renewed. Education and diſcipline, which 
may be in all degrees and forts of gentlene\; 
and of ſeverity, is expedient for thoſe : but 
muſt be abſolutely neceſſary for theſe. For 
theſe, diſcipline of the ſeverer ſort too, and in 
the higher degrees of it, muſt be neceſſary, in 
order * wear out vicious habits ; to recover 
their primitive ſtrength of ſelf-government, 
which indulgence muſt have weakened ; to 
repair, as well as raiſe into an habit, the moral 
principle, in order to their arriving at a ſecur: 
ſtate of virtuous happineſs. 


Now whoever will conſider the thing, may 
clearly ſee, that the preſent world is pecutiarl 
it to be a ſtate of diſcipline for this purpoſe, 
to ſuch as will ſet themſelves to mend and 
improve. For, the various temptations with 
which we are ſurrounded ; our experience of 
the deceits of ieee having been in 
many inſtances led wrong ourſelves; the great 
viciouſneſs of the world; the infinite diſorders 
conſequent 
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conſequent upon it ; our being made acquaint- 
ed with pain and ſorrow, either from our own 
feeling of it, or from the fight of it in others; 


theſe things, though ſome of them may indeed 


produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet 
when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, a 


direct tendency to bring us to a ſettled modera- 


tion and reaſonableneſs of temper: the con- 
trary both to thoughtleſs levity, and allo to 
that unreſtrained ſelf-will, and violent bent to 


follow preſent inclination, which may be ob- 


ſerved in undiſciplined minds. Such experi- 
ence, as the preſent ſtate affords, of the frailty 
of our nature; of the boundleſs extravagance 
of ungoverned paſſion ; of the power which 
an infinite Being has over us, by the various 
capacities of miſery which he has given us; 
in hort, that kind and degree of experience, 
which the preſent ſtate atfords us, that the 
conſtitution of nature is ſuch as to admit the 
poſfibility, the danger, and the actual event, 
of creatures loſing their innocence and happi- 
neſs, and becoming vicious and wretched ; 
hath a tendency to give us a practical ſenſe 
ot things very different from a mere ſpecu- 
lative knowledge, that we are liable to vice, 
and capable of miſery. And who knows, 
whether the ſecurity of creatures in the 
higheſt and moſt ſettled ſtate of perfection, 


may not in part ariſe, from their having had 


ſuch a ſenſe of things as this, formed, and 


5 habitually fixed within them, in ſome ſtate of 
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probation. And paſſing through the preſent 
world with that moral U©ccntion, which 
is neceſſary to the acting a right part in it, 
may leave everlaſting impreſſions of this ſort 
upon our minds. But to be a littic more 
diſtinct : allurements to what is wrong; diffi- 
cultics in the diſcharge of our duty; our not 
being able to act an uniform right part with- 
out ſome thought and care; and the oppor- 
tunities which we have, or imagine we have, 
of avoiding what we diſhke, or obtaining 
whauwe defir e, by unlawful means, when we 
either cannot a6 it at all, or at leaſt not fo 
eaſily, by lawful ones; theſe things, 7. e. the 
ſnares and temptations of vice, are what ren- 
er the preſent world peculiarly fit to be a 
ſtate of diſcipline, to thoſe who will preſerve 
their integrity : becauſe they render being 
upon our guard, reſolution, and the denial of 
our paſſions, neceſſar/ in order to that end. 
And the exerciſe of ſuch particular recollec- 
tion, intention of mind, and felf-government, 
in the practice of virtue, has, from the make 
of our nature, a peculiar tendency to form 
Habits of virtue; as imply ing, not only a real, 
but alſo a more continued, and a more intenſe 
exerciſe of the virtuous principle; or a more 
conſtant and a ſtronger effort of virtue exerted 
into act, Ihus ſuppoſe a perſon to know 
himſelf to be in particular danger, for ſome 
time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet 


he fully reſolves not to do: continued recol- 


lection, 
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ſection, and keeping upon his guard, in order 
to make good his reſolution, is a continucd 
exerting of that act of virtue in a hig degree, 
which need have been, and pe erhaps would 
have been, only mftantaneous and weak, had 
the temptation been fo. It is indeed ridicu- 
lous to aflert, that ſelf-denial is eſſential to 
virtue and piety: but it would have been 
nearer the truth, though not ſtrictly the truth 
itſelf, to have ſaid, that it is eſſential to diſ- 
cipline 3 and improvement. For though ac- 
tions materially virtuous, which have no ſort 
of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our 
particular inclinations, may poſltbly be done 
only from theſe particular inclinations, and fo 
may not be any exerciſe of the principle of 
virtue, 7. e. not be virtuous actions at all; 
yet on the contrary, they may be an exerciſe 
of that principle : and when they are, they 
have a tendency to form and fix the habit of 
virtue. But when the exerciſe of the virtu- 
cus principle is more continued, oftener re- 
peated, and more intenſe ; as it mult be in cir- 
cumſtances of danger, temptation, and difh- 
culty, of any kind and in any degree ; this 
tendency is increaſed proportionably, and a 
more confirmed habit is the conequente, 


This undoubtedly holds to a certain length: 
but how far it may hold, I know not. Nei- 
ther our intellectual powers, nor our bodily 


„ ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, can be improved beyond ſuch a de- 
grec: and both may be over-wrought. Poſ- 
ſibly there may be ſomewhat analogous to 
this, with reſpect to the moral character ; 
which is ſcarce worth conſidering. And I 
mention it only, leſt it ſhould come into ſome 
perions thoughts, not as an exception to the 
foregoing obſervations, which perhaps it is; 
but as a conſutation of them, which it is not, 
And there may be ſeveral other exceptions. 
Obſervations of this kind cannot be ſuppoled 
to hold minincly, and in every caſe. It is 


enough that they hold in general. And theſe 


plainly hold ſo far, as that from them may be 
ſcen diſtinctly, which is all that is intended 
by them, that He preſent world is peculiarly fit 
to be a fate of de epline, for our improvement in 
Ui tue and pie Ly in the ſame ſenſe as ſome ſci- 
ences, by requiring and engaging the atten- 
tion, not to be ſure of ſuch perſons as will 
not, but of ſuch as wall, ſet themſelves to 


them; are fit to form the mind to habits of 
attention. 


Indeed the preſent ſtate is fo far from prov- 
ing, in event, a dilcipline of virtue to the ge- 
nerality on 142, that, on the contrary, they 
ſcem to make it a diſcipline of vice. And 
the viciouſneſs of the world is, in different 
ways, the great temptation, which renders it 
a itate of virtuous diſcipline, in the degree it 
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is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occaſion, of mankind's being placed in 
ſuch a ſtate as the preſent, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. That which appears amidſt 
the general corruption, is, that there are ſome 
perſons, who, having within them the prin- 
ciple of amendment and recovery, attend to 
and follow the notices of virtue and religion, 
be they more clear or more obſcure, which 
are afforded them ; and that the preſent world 
is, not only an exerciſe of virtue in theſe 
perſons, but an exerciſe of it in ways and de- 
grees, peculiarly apt to improve it: apt to 
improve it, in ſome reſpects, even beyond what 
would be, by the exerciſe of it required in a 
perfectly virtuous ſociety, or in a ſociety of 
equally imperfect virtue with themſelves. But 
that the preſent world does not actually be- 
come a ſtate of moral diſcipline to many, even 
to the generality, z. e. that they do not im- 
prove or grow better in it, cannot be urged 
as a proof, that it was not intended for moral 
diſcipline, by any who at all obſerve the ana- 


| logy of nature. For, of the numerous ſeeds 


of vegetables and bodies of animals, which are 
adapted and putin the way, to improve to ſuch 
a point or ſtate of natural maturity and perfec- 


tion, we do not ſee perhaps that one in a mil- 


lion actually does. Far the greateſt part of 
them decay before they are improved to it; 
and appear to be abſolutely deſtroyed, Yet 
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no one, who does not deny all final cauſes, 
will deny, that thoſe ſceds and bodies, which 
do attain to that point of maturity and pe 
fection, anſwer the end for which they were 
really delizned by nature; and therefore that 
nature deſigned them for ſuch perfection. 
And I cannot forbcar adding, though it is 
not to the preſent purpoſe, that ke; appear- 
ence of ſuch an amazing waſte in nature, with 
reſpect to thete ſeeds and bodies, by foreign 
cauſes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is 
much more terrible, the preſent and future 


ruin of ſo many moral agents by themſelves, 


7. e. by vice. 


Againſt this whole notion of moral diſci- 
pline, it may be objected, in another way; 
that fo far as a courſe of behaviour, materially 
virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, ſo far 
it 1s only a diſcipline and ſtrengthening of 
ſelf-love. But doing what God commands, 
becauſe he commands it, is obedience, though 
it proceeds from hope or fear. And a courſe 
of ſuch obedience will form habits of it. And 
a conſtant regard to veracity, juſtice, and cha- 
rity, may form diſtinct habits of theſe parti- 
cular virtues; and will certainly form habuts 
of ſelf-gov ernment, and of denying our incli— 


nations, hene ver veracity, juſtice, or charity 


requires it. Nor is there any foundation for 


this great nicety, with w hich ſome affect to 
| diſtinguit th 
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diſtinguiſh in this caſe, in order to depreciate 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. 
For, veracity, juſtice, and charity, regard to 
God's authority, and to our own chief intereſt, 
are not only all three coincident ; but each of 
them is, in itſelf, a juſt and natural motive or 
principle of ation. And he who begins a 
good life from any one of them, and perſe- 

veres in it, as he is already in ſome degree, ſo 
he cannot fail of becoming more and more, of 
that character, which is correſpondent to the 

conſtitution of nature as moral; and to the 

relation, which God ſtands in to us as moral 
governor of it: nor conſequently can he fail of 
obtaining that happineſs, which this conſti- 
tution and relation neceffarily ſuppolſe con- 
nected with that character. 


Theſe ſeveral obſervations, concerning the 
active principle of virtue and obedience to 
God's commands, are applicable to paſſive 
ſubmiſſion or reſignation to his will: which 
is another eſſential part of a right character, 
connected with the tormer, and very much in 
our power to form ourſelves to. It may be 
imagined, that nothing but afflictions can give 
occaſion for or require this virtue; that it 
can have no reſpect to, nor be any way neceſ- 
tary to qualify for, a ſtate of perfect happi- 
nels: but it is not experience which can make 
us think thus, Proſperity itſelf, whilſt any 

= thing 


lutely and unitormly coincident with the will 
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thing ſuppoſ-d deſirable is not ours, begets 
extravagant and unbounded thoughts. Ima. 
gination is altogether as much a tource of dif. 
content, as any thing in our external condi. 
tion. It is indecd true, that there can be ng 
{cope for patience, when ſorrow ſhall be no 
more : but there may be need of a temper of 
mind, which ſhall have been tormed by pati- 
ence. For, though felf-love, conſidered merely 
as an active principle leading us to purſue 
our chief intereſt, cannot but be uniformly 
coincident with the principle of obedience to 
God's commands, our intereſt being rightly 
underſtood ; becauſe this obedience, and the 
purſuit of our own chict intereſt, muſt be in 
every cate one and the ſame thing : yet it may 
be queſtioned, whether ſelf-love, conſidered 
mercly as the deſire of our own intereſt or 
happineſs, can, from its nature, be thus abſo- 


of God; any more than particular affections 
can *: coincident in ſuch fort, as not to be li- 
able to be excited upon occaſions and in de- 
grees, impoffible to be gratiſied conſiſtently 
with the conſtitution of things, or the divine 
appointments. So that Haute of reſignation 
may, upon this account, be requiſite for all 
creatures: habits, I fay ; which fignify what 
is formed by uſe. However, in general it is 
obvious, that both ſelf-love and particular at- 

9-207 


fections 
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fections in human creatures, conſidered only as 
paſſive feelings, diſtort and rend the mind; and 
therefore ſtand in need of diſcipline. Now 
genial of thoſe particular affections, in a courſe 
of active virtue and obedience to God's will, 
has a tendency to moderate them ; and ſeems 
alſo to have a tendency to habituate the mind, 
to be eaſy and ſatisfied with that degree of 
happineſs which is allotted us, 7. e. to mode- 
rate ſelf-love. But the proper diſcipline for 
reſignation, is affliction. For a right beha- 
viour under that trial; recollecting ourſelves 
ſo as to conſider it in the view, in which re- 
ligion teaches us to confider it, as from the 
hand of God; receiving it as what he ap- 
points, or thinks proper to permit, in his 
world and under his government; this will 
habituate the mind to a dutiful ſubmiſſion. 
And ſuch ſubmiſſion, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper 
and character in us, which anſwers to his ſo- 
vereignty ; and which abſolutely belongs to 
the condition of our being, as dependent 
creatures. Nor can it be ſaid, that this is 
only breaking the mind to a ſubmiſſion to 
mere power; for mere power may be acci- 
dental, and precarious, and uſurped : but it is 


forming within ourſelves the temper of reſig- 


nation to his rightful authority, who is, by 
nature, ſupreme over all. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole: ſuch a character, and 
ſuch qualifications, re neceſſary for a mature 
ſtate of life in the prcfent world, as nature 
alone does in no wile beſtow ; but NAS os it 
upon us, in ! part, to acquire, in our pro- 
greſs from one ſte ge of lite to another, from 
childhood to matur: age: put it upon to 
acq! Uire them, = giving us Cap: LC! tie S8 O1::QOs 
ing it, and by placing us, in the begining 
of life, in a condition fit for it. And this 18 
a general analogy to our condition in the pre- 
ſent world, as in a ſtate of moral diſcipline for 
another. It is in vain then to object againſ 
the credibility of the preſent life's being in- 
tended for this purpoſe, that all the trouble 
and the danger, unavoidably acco mpanying 
ſuch diſcipline, might have been ſaved us, by 
our being made at once the creatures and the 
characters, which we were to be. For we ex- 
pericnce, that what we were to bi, was to bo 
the effect of what we would do and that the 
general conduct of nature 1s, not to ſave us 


trouble or danger, but to make us capable of 


going through them, to put it upon us 
to do 10. Acquiremc! its of our OWN, CXPC- 
rience and habits, are the zatural ſupply to 
our dceficiencics, and ſecurity againſt our dan- 
gers: ſince it is as plainly natural to ict our- 
ſelves to acquire the qualifications, as the ex- 


ternal things, which we ſtand in necd of. In 


particular, it is as plainly a general law of 
ED nature, 
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nature, that we ſhould, with regard to our 
temporal intereſt, form and cultivate practical 
principles within us, by attention, uſe, and 
diſcipline, as any thing whatever 15 a natural 
law ; chiefly in the beginning of life, but alſo 
throughout the whole courſe of it. And the 
alternative is left to our choice : either to 
improve ourſelves, and better our conditions; 
or, in default of ſuch improvement, to re— 
main deficient and wretched. It is therefore 
perlectly credible, from the analogy of nature, 
that the ſame may be our cate, with reſpect 
to the happineſs of a future ſtate, and the 
qualifications neceſſary for it. 


There is a third thing, which may ſcem 
implied in the preſent world's being a ſtate 
of probation ; that it is a theatre of action, 
. } 


for the maniteſtition of perſons characters, 


with reſpect to a future one: not to be ſure. 


to an all-knowing Being, but to his creation 
or part of it. This may, perhaps, be only a 
conſequence of our being in a ſtate of proba- 
tion in the other ſenſes. However, it is not 
impoſſible, that mens ikcwing and making 
manifeſt, what is in their heart, that their 
real character is, may have reſpect to a future 
life, in ways and manners which we are not 
acquainted with: particularly it may be a 
means, for the Author of Nature does not ap- 
pear to do any thing without means, of their 
being diſpoſed of ſuitably to their characters ; 
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and of its being known to the creation, by 
way of example, that they are thus diſpoſe? 
of. But not to enter upon any conjectural 
account of this; one may juſt mention, that 
the manifeſtation of perſons characters, con- 
tributes very much, in various ways, to the 
carrying on a great part of that general courſe 
of nature, reſpecting mankind, which come; 
under our obſervation at preſent. I ſhall on 
add, that probation, in both theſe ſenſcs, as 
well as in that treated of in the foregoing 
Chapter, is implied in moral government: 


ſince by perſons behaviour under it, their 


characters cannot but be manifeſted, and, if 
they behave well, unproved, 
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Of the Opinion of Neceſſity, conſidered os in- 
fluencing Practice. 


THROUGHOUT the foregoing Trea- 
tile it appears, that the condition of 
mankind, contidered as inhabitants of this 
world only, and under the government of God 
which we experience ; 1s greatly analogous to 
our condition, as deſigned for another world, 
or under that farther government, which re- 
ligion teaches us. It therefore any aſſert, as 
a Fataliſt muſt, that the opinion of univerſal 
Neceſſity is reconcileable with the former; 
there immediately ariſes a queſtion in the way 
of analogy, whether he muſt not alſo own it 
to be reconcileable with the latter, 2. e. with 
the ſyſtem of religion itſelf, and the proof of 
it. The reader then will obſerve, that the 
queſtion now before us is not abſolute, Whe- 
ther the opinion of Fate be reconcileable with 
religion ; but hypothetical, Whether, upon 
iuppoſition of its being reconcileable with 
the conſtitution of nature, it be not recon- 
cileable with religion alſo : or, what pretence 
a Fataliſt, not other perſons, but a Fataliſt, 
has to conclude from his opinion, that there 
aan be no ſuch thing as religion. And as the 
E puzzle and obſcurity, which muſt unavoid- 
« NE _ ably 
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ably ariſe from arguing upon ſo abſurd a ſup. 
polition as that of univerſal Neceſſity, will, 
I fear, caſily be ſeen ; it will, I hope, as eaſily 
be exculed. 


But fince it has been all along taken for 
granted, as a thing proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, or natural Go- 
vernor of the world; and ſince an objection 
may be made againſt the proof of this, from 
the opinion of univerſal Neceflity, as it may 
be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Neceſſity will itſelf 
account for the origin and preſervation of all 
things: it is requilite, that this objection be 
diſtinctly anſwered ; or that it be ſhewn, that 
a Fatality, ſuppoſed conſiſtent with what we 
certainly experience, does not deſtroy the prooſ 
of an intelligent Author and Governor of Na- 
ture; before we proceed to conſider, whether 
it deſtroys the proof of a moral Governor ci 
it, or of our being in a ſtate of religion. 


Now, when it is ſaid by a Fataliſt, that the 


whole conſtitution of nature, and the actions 


of men, that every thing, and every mode and 
circumſtance of every thing, is neceſſary and 
could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe ; it! 
to be ubſcrved, that this Neceſſity does no! 
exclude deliberation, choice, preference, and 
acting ſrom certain principles, and to certail 
ends: becauſe all this is matter of undoubte! 
experience, acknowledged by all, and wh 
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every man may, every moment, be conſcious 
of. And from hence it follows, that Neceſſity, 
alone and of itſelf, is in no ſort an account 
of the conſtitution of nature, and how things 
came t be and 7o continue as they are; but 
only an account of this circumſtance relating 
to their origin and countenance, that they 
could not have been otherwiſe, than they are 
and have been. The aſſertion that every 
thing is by Neceſſity of Nature, is not an an- 
{wer to the queſtion; Whether the world 
came into being as it is, by an intelligent 
Agent forming it thus, or not: but to quite 
another queſtion ; Whether it came into be- 
ing as it is, in that way and manner which 
we call nece//arily, or in that way and manner 
which we call freely. For ſuppoſe farther, 
that one who was a Fataliſt, and one who 
kept to his natural ſenſe of things, and be- 
lieved himſelf a Free Agent, were diſputing 
together, and vindicating their reſpective opi- 
nions; and they ſhould happen to inſtance 
in a houſe : they would agree that it was 
built by an architect. Their difference con- 
cerning Neceſſity and Freedom, would occa- 
ſion no difference of judgment concerning 
this; but only concerning another matter; 
whether the architect built it neceſſarily or 
freely. Suppoſe then they ſhould proceed to 
enquire concerning the conſtitution of na- 
ture: in a lax way of ſpeaking, one of them 
might ſay, it was by Neceſſity; and the other, 
* | | 1 2 | by | 
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by Freedom : but if they had any meaning to 
their words, as the latter muſt mean a Free 
Agent, ſo the former muſt at length be redu- 
ced to mean an Agent, whether he would ſay 
one or more, acting by Neceſlity : for abſtract 
notions can do nothing. Indeed we aſcribe 
to God a neceſſary exiſtence, uncauſed by 


any agent. For we find within ourſelves 


the idea of infinity, i. e. immenſity and eter- 
nity, impoſſible, even in imagination, to be 


removed out of being. We ſeem to diſcern 


intuitively, that there muſt, and cannot but 
be, ſomewhat, external to rd es, anſwer- 
ing this idea, or the archetype of it. And 
from hence (for this ab/tratt, as much as any 
other, implies a concrete we conclude, that 
there is, and cannot but be, an infinite, and 
immenſe cternal Being exiſting, prior to all 
defign e to his exiſtence, and ex- 
clufive of it. And from the ſcantineſs of 
language, a manner of ſpeaking has been in— 


troduced ; that Neceflity 1s the foundation, 


the e 366 the account of the exiſtence of 
God. But it is not alledged, nor can it be 
at all intended, that every thing exiſts as it 
does, by this kind of Neceſſity; a Neceſtity 
antecedent in nature to deſign: it cannot, ! 
ſay, be meant that every thing exiſts as it 


does, by this Kind of Neceſſity, upon ſeveral 


accounts; and par ticularly becauſe it is admit- 
ted, that de eli gn, in the actions of men, contri- 
butes to many alterations in nature. For if an) 


d deny 
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deny this, I ſhall not pretend to reaſon with 
them. 15 


From theſe things it follows ; Fist, That 
when a Fataliſt afſerts, that every thing is by 
Neceſſity, he muſt mean, / an Agent acting 
neceſſarily ; he muſt I ſay mean this, for I am 
very ſenſible he would not chuſe to mean it : 
And Second!y, That the Neceſſity, by which 
ſuch an Agent is ſuppoſed to act, does not 


exclude intelligence and deſign. So that, 


were the ſyſtem of Fatalityadmitted; it would 


juſt as much account for the formation of the 


world, as for the ſtructure of an houſe, and 
no more. Neceflity as much requires and 
ſuppoſes a Neceſſary Agent, as Freedom re- 
quires and ſuppoſes a Free Agent, to be the 
tormer of the world. And the appearances 
of dean and of final cauſes in the conſtitu- 
tion of nature, as really prove this acting 
Agent, to be an intelligent deſigner, or to act 


from choice; upon the ſcheme of Neceſſity, 


ſuppoſed poffi ble, as upon that of Freedom. 


It appearing thus, that the notion of Ne- 
ceſſity does not deſtroy the proof, that there 
is an intelligent Author of Nature and natu- 
ral Governor of the world; the prefent queſ- 
tion, which the analogy before mentioned * 
luggeſts, and which, I think, it will anſwer, 
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is this: Whether the opinion of Neceſlity, 
ſuppoſed conſiſtent with poſſibility, with the 


conſtitution of the world, and the natural 


government which we experience exerciſe 


over it; deſtroys all reaſonable ground of be- 
lief, that we are in a ſtate of religion: or 
whether that opinion be reconcileable with 
religion; with the tyſtem, and the proof of 
it. 


Suppoſe then a Fataliſt to educate any one, 
from his youth up, in his own principles; 
that the chiid ſhould reaſon upon them, and 
conclude, that fince he cannot poſſibly be- 
have otherwiſe than he does, he is not a ſub- 
ject of blame or commendation, nor can de- 
ſerve to be rewarded or puniſhed : imagine 


him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame 


and commendation out of his mind, by means 
of this ſyſtem; to form his temper, and cha- 
racter, and behaviour to it; and from it to 
judge of the treatment he was to expect, 
ſay, from reaſonable men, upon his coming 
abroad into the world: as the Fataliſt judges 
from this ſyſtem. what he is to expect from 
the Author of Nature, and with regard to a 
future ſtate. I cannot forbear ſtopping here 
to aſk, whether any one of common ſenſe 
would think fit, that a child ſhould be put 
upon theſe ſpeculations, and be left to apply 
them to practice. And a man has little pre- 
tence to reaſon, who is not ſenſible, that we 

are 
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are all children in ſpeculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtleſs be high- 
ly delighted to find himſelf freed from the 
reſtraints of fear and ſhame, with which his 
play-fellows were fettered and embarraſſed ; 
and highly conceited in his ſuperior know- 
ledge, ſo far beyond his years. But conceit 
and vanity would be the leaſt bad part of 
the influence, which theſe principles muſt 
have, when thus reaſoned and acted upon, 
during the courte of his education. He muſt 
either be allowed to go on and be the plague 
of all about him, and himſelf too, even to 
his own deltruction : or elſe correction muſt 
be continualy made uſe of, to ſupply the 
want of thoſe natural perceptions of blame 
and commendation, which we have ſuppoſed 
to be removed; and to give him a practical 
impreſſion, of what he had reaſoned himſelf 
out of the belief of, that he was in fact an 
accountable child, and to be puniſhed for 
doing what he was forbid. It 1s therefore 
in reality impoſſible, but that the correction 
which he muſt meet with, in the courſe of 
his education, muſt convince him, that if the 
ſcheme he was inſtructed in were not falſe ; 
yet that he reaſoned inconcluſively upon it, 
and ſomehow or other miſapplied it to prac- 
tice and common life : as what the Fataliſt 
experiences of the conduct of Providence at 
preſent, ought in all reaſon to convince hun, 
that this ſcheme is miſapplied, when applied 
0 L 4 i 
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to the ſubje& of religion*. But ſuppoſing 
the child's temper could remain ſtill formed 
to the ſyſtem, and his expectation of the 
treatment he was to have in the world be re- 
gulated by it; ſo as to expect that no rea- 
ſonable man would blame or puniſh him, 
for any thing which he ſhould do, becauſe 
he could not help doing it: upon this ſup- 
poſition it is manifeſt he would, upon his 
coming abroad into the world, be inſupport- 
able to ſociety, and the treatment which he 
would receive from it, would render it ſo 
to him; and he could not fail of doing ſome- 
what, very ſoon, for which he would be de- 
livered over into the hands of civil juſtice. 
And thus, in the end, he would be convinced 
of the obligations he was under to his 
wiſe inſtructor. Or ſuppoſe this ſcheme of 
Fatality, 1 in any other way, applied to prac- 
tice, ſuch practical application of it, will be 
found equally abſurd ; equally fallacious in 
a practical ſenſe: for inſtance, that if a 
man be deſtined to live ſuch a time, he 
{hall live to it, though he take no care of 
his own preſervation ; or if he be deſtined 
to die before that time, no care can prevent 
it: therefore all care about preſerving one's 
life is to be neglected: which is the fallacy 


inſtanced in by the ancients. But now on 
the contrary, none of theſe practical abſur- 


dities can be drawn, from reaſoning upon 


: 
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the ſuppoſition, that we are free; but all 
{ach reaſoning with regard to the common 
affairs of life, is juſtified by experience. And 
therefore, though it were admitted that this 
opinion of Neceſſity were ſpeculatively true; 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were 
falſe, ſo far as our experience reaches; that 
18, to the whole of our preſent life. For, 
the conſtitution of the preſent world, and 
the condition in which we are actually placed, 
is, as if we were free. And it may perhaps 
juſtly be concluded, that ſince the whole 
proceſs of action, through every ſtep of it, 
ſuſpenſe, deliberation, inclining one way, de- 
termining, and at laſt doing as we determine, 
js as if we were free, therefore we are ſo. But 
the thing here infiſted upon is, that under 
the preſent natural government of the world, 
we find we are treated and dealt with, as 
if we were free, prior to all conſideration 
whether we are or not. Were this opinion 
therefore of Neceſſity admitted to be ever fo 
true; yet ſuch is in fact our condition and 
the natural courſe of things, that whenever 
we apply it to life and practice, this appli- 
cation of it, always miſleads us, and cannot 
but miſlead us, in a moſt dreadtu] manner, 
with regard to our preſent intereſt. And 
now can people think themſelves ſo very 
ſecure then, that the ſame application of the 
ime opinion may not miſlead them alſo, in 
ſome analogous manner, with reſpect to a 
tuture, or more general, and more important 

intereſt? 
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intereſt ? For, religion being a practical ſuh. 
ject; and the analogy of nature ſhewing us, 
that we have not faculties to apply this opi- 
nion, were it a true one, to practical ſubjects, 
whenever we do apply it to the ſubject of 
religion, and thence conclude, that we arc 
free from its obligations, it is plain this con- 
cluſion cannot be depended upon. Ther: 
will {till remain juſt reaſon to think, what. 
ever appearances are, that we deceive our- 
ſelves; in ſomewhat of a like manner, 2; 
when people tancy they can draw contradic- 
tory concluſions from the idea of infinity. 


From thele things together, the attentive 
reader will ſee it follows, that if upon ſup— 
poſition of Freedom the evidence of religion 
be concluſive, it remains fo, upon ſuppotlition 
of Neceſſity; becauſe the notion of Neceſiity 
is not applicable to practical ſubjects : J.. 
with reſpe&t to them, is as if it were not 
true. Nor does this contain any reflection 
upon reaſon ; but only upon what is unrea- 
ſonable. For to pretend to act upon reaſon, 
in oppoſition to practical principles, which 
the Author of our Nature gave us to act 
upon; and to pretend to apply our reaſon 
to ſubjects, with regard to which, our ow! 
ſhort views, and even our experience, will 
ſhew us, it cannot be depended upon; and 
ſuch, at beſt, the ſubject of Neceſſity muſt 
be; this is vanity, conceit, and unreaſon- 


ableneſs. 
| But 
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But this is not all. For we find within 
ourſelves a will, and are conſcious of a cha- 
racter. Now if this, in us, be reconcileable 
with Fate, it is reconcileable with it, in the 
Author of Nature. And beſides, natural go- 
vernment and final cauſes, imply a character 
and a will in the Governor and Deſigner ©; a 
will concerning the creatures whom he go- 
verns. The Author of Nature then being 
certainly of ſome character or other, not- 
withſtanding Neceſlity; it is evident this Ne- 
ceſſity is as reconcileable with the particular 
character of benevolence, veracity, and juſtice 
in him, which attributes are the foundation 


of religion, as with any other character: 


ſince we find this Neceſſity no more hinders 
men trom being benevolent, than cruel ; true, 
than faithleſs ; juſt, than unjuſt; or if the 
Fataliſt pleaſes, what we call unjuſt. For it 
is ſaid indeed, that what, upon ſuppoſition of 
Freedom, would be juſt puniſhment ; upon 
ſuppoſition of Neceſſity, becomes manifeſtly 
unjuſt: becauſe it is puniſhment inflicted for 
doing that, which perſons could not avoid 


doing. As if the Neceflity, which is ſuppoſed 


to deſtroy the injuſtice of murder, for in- 
ſtance, would not alſo deſtroy the injuſtice of 


© By well and character is meant that, which, in ſpeaking 
of men, we ſhould expreſs, not only by theſe words, but alſo 
by the words, temper, taſte, diſpoſitions, practical principles: 
that whole frame of mind, from whence we att in one manner 
rather thun another. 


puniſhing 
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puniſhing it. However, as little to the pur. 
poſe as this objection 1s in itſelf, 1t 1s very 
much to the purpoſe to obſerve from it, how 
the notions of juſtice and injuſtice remain, 
even whilſt we endeavour to ſuppoſe them 
removed; how they force themſelves upon 
the mind, even whilſt we are making ſuppo- 
ſitions deſtructive of them: for there is not, 
perhaps, a man in the world, but would be 
ready to make this objection at firſt thought. 


But though it is moſt evident, that univer- 
ſal Neceſſity, if it be reconcileable with any 
thing, is reconcileable with that character in 
the Author of Nature, which is the founda- 
tion of religion; “ Yet, does it not plainly 
« deſtroy the proof, that he is of that cha- 
6 racter, a and conſequently the proof of reli- 

gion? By no means, For we find, that 
happineſs and miſery are not our fate, in any 
ſuch ſenſe as not to be the conſequences ot 
our behaviour; but that they are the conſe- 
quences of it. We find God exerciſes the 
fame kind of government over us, with that, 
which a father exerciſes over his children, and 


2 civil magiſtrate over his ſubjects. Now, 


whatever becomes of abſtract queſtions con- 
cerning Liberty and Neceſſity, it evidently 


appears to us, that veracity and juſtice muſt. 
be the natural rule aud meaſure of exerciſing 
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this authority or government, to a Being, 
who can have no competitions, or interfering 
of intereſts, with his creatures and his ſub- 


ects. 


But as the doctrine of Liberty, though we 
experience its truth, may be perplexed with 
dithculties, which run up into the moſt ab- 
{ruſe of all ſpeculations; and as the opinion 
of Neceſſity ſeems to be the very baſis, upon 
which infidelity grounds itſelf; it may be of 
{ome ule to offer a more particular proof of 
the obligations of religion, which may diſ- 
tinctly be ſhewn not to be deſtroyed by this 


OPINION. 


The proof from final cauſes of an intelli- 
gent Author of Nature, is not affected by the 
opinion of Neceflity ; ſuppoſing Neceſſity a 
thing poſſible in itſelf, and reconcileable with 
the conſtitution of things. And it is a mat- 
ter of fact, independent on this or any other 
{peculation, that he governs the world by the 
method of rewards and puniſhments ©: and 
alſo that he hath given us a moral faculty, by 
which we diſtinguith between actions, and 
approve ſome as virtuous and of good-delert, 
and diſapprove others as vicious and of ill- 
deſert *. Now this moral diſcernment im- 
plies in the notion of it, a rule of action, and 


4p. 146, &c. Ch. ii. f Difſert. II. 
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a rule of a very peculiar Kind: for it carries 
in it authority and a right of direction; ay- 
thority in ſuch a ſenſe, as that we cannot de- 
part from it without being ſelf-condemned*, 
And that the dictates of this moral faculty, 
which are by nature a rule to us, are more- 
over the laws of Gog, laws in a ſenſe including 
ſanctions; may be thus proved. Conſcioul- 
neſs of a rule or guide of action, in creatures 
who are capable of conſidering it as given 
them by their Maker, not only raiſes imme. 
diately a ſenſe of duty, but alſo a ſenſe of ſe- 
curity in following it, and of danger in de- 
viating from it. A direction of the Author 


of Nature, given to creatures capable of look- 


ing upon it as ſuch, is plainly a command 
unn him: and a command from him, ne- 
cellarily includes in it, at leaſt, an implicit 
promiſe in caſe of obedience, or threatening 
in caſe of diſobedience. But then the ſenſe 
or perception of good and ill deſert *, which 
is contained in the moral diſcernment, ren- 
ders the ſanction explicit, and makes it ap- 
pear, as one may ſay, expreſſed. For ſince 


his method of government is to reward and 


puniſh actions, his having annexed to ſome 
actions an inſeparable ſenſe of good deſert, and 


to others of ill, this ſurely amounts to decla- 
ring, upon whom his puniſhments ſhall be 
inflicted, and his rewards be beſtowed. For 


he muſt have given us this diſcernment and 


£ Serm. 2. at the Rolls. V Diſſert. II. 
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ſenſe of things, as a pre-ſentiment of what is 


to be hereafter : that is, by way of information 


before-hand, what we are finally to expect in 
his world. There is then moſt evident ground 
to think, that the government of God, upon 
the Whole, will be found to correſpond to the 
nature which he has given us: and that in the 
upſhot and iſſue of things, happineſs and 
miſery ſhall, in fact and event, be made to 
follow virtue and vice reſpectively ; as he has 
already, in ſo peculiar a manner, aſſociated the 
ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might caſily be deduced the obligations of re- 
ligious worſhip, were it only to be conſidered 
as a means of preſerving upon our minds a 
ſenſe of this moral government of God, and 
ſecuring our obedience to it: which yet is an 
extremely imperfect view of that moſt impor- 
tant duty. 


Now I fay, no objection from Neceſlity 
can lie againſt this general proof of religion. 
None againſt the propoſition reaſoned upon, 
that we have ſuch a moral faculty and diſ- 
cernment ; becauſe this is a mere matter of 
fact, a thing of experience, that human kind 
is thus conſtituted : none againſt the con- 
cluſion ; becauſe it is immediate and wholl 
from this fact. For the concluſion, that God 
will finally reward the righteous and puniſh 
the wicked, is not here drawn, from its ap- 

nn own pearing 
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pearing to us fit, that he He] but from it; 
appearing, that he has told us, he ww, And 
this he hath certainly told us, in the promise 
and threatening, which it hath been obſerved 
the notion of a command implies, and the 
ſenſe of good and ill deſert which he has given 
us, more diſtinctly expreſſes. And this rea- 
ſoning from fact is confirmed, and in ſom: 
degree even verified, by other facts; by the 
natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ©; and 
by this, that God, in the natural courſe of hi; 
providence, puniſhes vicious actions as miſ- 
chievous to ſociety; and alſo vicious actions as 
ſuch in the ſtricteſt ſenſe'.. So that the general 
proof of religion is unanſwerably real, even 


i However, I am far from intending to deny, that the 
will of God is determined, by what is fit, by the right and 
reaſon of the caſe ; though one chuſes to decline matters of 

ſuch abſtract ſpeculation, and to ſpeak with caution when 
one does ſpeak of them. But if it be intelligible to ſay, that 
it is fit and reaſmable fir every one to conſult his own happineſe, 
then fitneſs of action, or the right and reaſon of the caſe, is an 
intelligible manner of ſpeaking. And it ſcems as incon- 
ceivable, to ſuppoſe God to approve one courſe of action, 
or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at all 
from deſign implies that he does, without ſuppoſing ſome- 
what prior in that end, to be the ground of the preference; 
as to ſuppoſe him to diſcern an abſtract propoſition to be 
true, without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in it, to be the 
ground of the diſcernmennt. It doth not therefore appear, 
that moral right is any more relative to perception, than 
abſtract truth is: or that it is any more improper, to ſpeak 
of the fitneſs and rightneſs of actions and ends, as founded 
in the nature of things, than to ſpeak of abſtract truth, as 
thus founded. 
* p. 81. p. 70, &c. 
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upon the wild ſuppoſition which we are argu- 
ing upon. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved farther, that 
natural religion hath, beſides this, an external 
evidence; which the doctrine of Neceflity, if it 
could be true, would not affect. For ſuppoſe 
a perion, by the obſervations and reaſoning 
above, or by any other, convinced of the truth 

of religion ; | that there 15 2 God, who made 
the w orld, who is the moral governor and 
judge of ine: and will upon the whole 
1 with every one according to his works : 
| ſay, ſuppole a perſon mie of this by 
reaſon; but to Know nothing at all of anti- 
quity, or the preſent tate of mankind: it 
would be natural for ſuch an one to be inqui- 
[ tive, what was the hiſtory of this ſyſtem of 
doctrine ; at what time, and in what manner, 
it came firſt into the world; and whether it 
were believed by any conſiderable part of it. 
And were he upon inquiry to find, that a 
particular perſon, in a late age, firſt of all pro- 
90 it, as a deduction of reaſon, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant of it: 
then, though its evidence fn reaſon would 
remain, Rel would be no additional proba- 
bility of its truth, from the account of its diſ- 
covery. But inftead of this being the fact of 
the caſe, on the contrary, he w ould find, what 
could not but afford him a very ſtrong con- 
armation of 1 its truth: Fit, Thatlomewhat of 


1 | this 
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this ſyſtem, with more or fewer additions and 
alterations, hath been profeſſed in all ages and 
countries, of which we have any certain in- 
formation relating to this matter. Secondly, 
That it is certain hiſtorical fact, fo far as we 
can trace things up, that this whole ſyſtem of 
belief, that there 1s one God, the creator and 
moral governor of the world, and that man- 
kind is in a ſtate of religion, was received in 
the firſt ages. And Thirdly, That as there 
is no hint or intimation in hiſtory, that thi: 
ſyſtem was firſt reaſoned out; ſo there is ex- 


preſs hiſtorical or traditional evidence, as an- 


cient as hiſtory, that it was taught firſt by re- 
velation. Now theſe things mult be allowed 
to be of great weight. The firſt of them, 
general conlent, ſhews this ſyſtem to be con- 
formable to the common ſenſe of mankind. 
The ſecond, namely, that religion was be- 
lieved in the firſt ages of the world, eſpecially 
as it does not appear that there were then any 
ſuperſtitious or falſe additions to it, cannot 
but be a farther confirmation of its truth. 
For it is a proof of this alternative: either 
that it came into the world by revelation; o- 
that it is natural, obvious, and forces itſeli 
upon the mind. The former of theſe is the 
concluſion of learned men. And whoever 
will conſider, how unapt for ſpeculation rucc 
and unculiivated minds are, will, perhaps 


from hence alone, be ſtrongly inclined to be- 


lieve it the truth. And as it is ſhew in the 
| 8 Second 
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Second Part” of this Treatiſe, that there is no- 
thing of ſuch peculiar preſumption againſt a 
revelation in the beginning of the world, as 
there is ſuppoſed to be againſt ſubſequent 
ones: a ſceptick could not, I think, give any 
account, which would appear more probable 
even to himſelt, of the early pretences to reve- 
N ; than by ſuppoſing ſome real original 
ne, from whence they were copied. And the 
thi d thing abovementioned, that there is ex- 
preſs hiſtorical or traditional evidence as an- 
cient as hiſtory, of the ſyſtem of religion being 
a mankind by revelation; this muſt be 
admitted as ſome degree of real proof, that it 
ras ſo taught. For why ſhould not the moſt 
ancient tradition be admitted, as ſome addi- 
tional proof of a fact, againſt which there is 
no preſumption ? And this proof is men- 
tioned here, becauſe it has its weight to ſhew, 
that religion came into the world by revela- 
tion, prior to all conlideration of the proper 
authority of: any book ſuppoſed to contain it: 
and even prior to all conſideration, whether 
the revelation itſelf he uncorruptly handed 
down and related, or mixed and darkened with 
tables. Thus the hiſtorical account, which 
we have, of the origin of religion, taking in 
all circumſtances, is a real confirmation bt its 
truth, no way © affected by the opinion of Ne- 
cllity, And the external cvidence, even of 
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natural religion, is by no means incon{i- 


derable. 


But it 1s carefully to be obſerved, and 
ought to be recollected atter all proofs of vir. 
tue and religion, which are only general; that 
as ſpeculative reaſon may be neglected, preju- 
diced, and deceived : ſo alio may our moral 
underſtanding be impaired and perverted, and 
the dictates of it not impartially attended to. 
This indeed proves nothing againſt the reality 
of our ſpeculative or practical faculties of pct- 
ception ; againſt their being intended by na- 
ture, to inform us in the theory of things, 
and inſtruct us how we are to behave, and 
what we are to expect in conſequence of our 
behaviour. Yet our liableneſs, in the degree 
we arc liable, to prejudice and perverſion, is « 
moſt ſerious admonition to us to be upon our 
guard, with reſpect to what 1s of ſuch con- 
ſequence, as our determinations concerning 
virtue and religion: and particularly not tv 
take cuſtom, and faſhion, and ſlight notions ol 
honour, or imaginations of preſent eaſe, uſe 
and convenience to mankind, for the only 


moral rule ®. 


The foregoing obſervations, drawn from 
the nature of the thing, and the hiſtory of 
religion, amount, when taken together, to a 


n Diſſert. II. 
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coal practical proof of it, not to be confuted: 
ſuch a proof as, conſidering the infinite im- 
portance of the thing, I apprehend, would 
be admitted fully ſaficient; in reaſon, to in- 
fnence the actions of men, who act upon 
thought and reflection; if it were admitted 
that there is no proof of the contrary. But 
it may be ſaid: There are many probabili- 
« tjes, Which cannot indeed be confuted, 7. e. 
« thewn to be no probabilities, and yet may 
be overbalanced, by greater probabilities on 
« the other ſide; much more by demonſtra- 
tion. And there is no occaſion to object 
« againft particular arguments alledged for an 
« opinion, when the opinion itſelf may be 
clearly ſhewn to be falſe, without meddling 
« with {ucharguments at all, but leaving them 
« juſt as they : are*. Now the method of go- 
« yerament by rewards and puniſhments, and 
" eſpecially rewarding and puniſhing good 
and ill deſert as bse reſpectively, malt go 
* upon ſuppoſition, that we are Free and not 
Neceſſary Agents. And it is incredible, that 
the Author of Nature ſhould govern us 
upon a ſuppoſition as true, which he 
knows to be falſe: and therefore abſurd to 
think, he will reward or puniſh us for our 
actions hereafter; eſpecially that he will do 
it under the notion, that they are of good or 


Pp. 1, 12. 
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« 11] deſert.“ Here then the matter is brought 
to a point. And the anſwer to all this is fal, 
and not to be evaded: that the whole conſti. 
tution and courſe of things, the whole analo. 
gy of providence, ſhewys beyond poſſibility of 
übt, that the concluſion from this reaſonine 
8 
is falſe ; Wherever the fallacy lies. The doc- 
trine of Freedom indeed clearly ſhows where: 
in ſuppolingourſelves Nece hen 11 truth 
we are Free Agents. But upon the ſuppoſition 
of Neceſſity, the fallacy lies in taking for grant- 
ed, that it is incredible Necefary / cats hoy id 
be rewarded and puniſhed. But that, ſome 
how or other, the concluſion now mentioned 
is fo ule, is moſt certain. For it is fact, that 
God does govern even brute creatures by the 


method of rewards and puniſhments, in the 


aac As courſe of things. And men are re- 

varded and puniſhed for their actions, pu— 
niſhed for actions miſchievous to ſociety as be- 
ing ſo, puniſhed for vicious actions as ſuch; 
by the natural inſtrumentality of each other, 
under the preſent conduct of providence. 
Nay even the affection of gratitude, and the 


paſſion of reſentment, and hs rewards and p pu- 


niſhments following from them, which 1 in 2 
neral are to be ROY EA” aS 1 natural, 7. e. 5 | 
the Author of Nature ; theſe red and 


puniſhments, being naturally * annexed to ac- 


tions conſidered as implying good intention 
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and good deſert, ill intention and ill deſert; 
theſe natural rewards and puniſhments, I ſay, 
are as much a contradiction to the concluſion 
above, and ſhew its falſhood, as a more exact 
and compleat rewarding and puniſhing of 
good and ill deſert as ſuch. So that if it be 
incredible, that Neccflary Agents ſhould be 
thus rewarded and punithed ; then, men are 
not neceflary but free: fince it 1s matter of 
fact, that they are thus rewarded and puniſh- 
ed. But if, on the contrary, which is the 
ſuppoſition we have been arguing upon, it be 
inſiſted, that men are Neceſſary Agents; then, 
there is nothing incredible in the farther ſup- 
poſition of Neceſſary Agents being thus re- 
waried and punithed : ſince we ourſelves are 
thus dealt with. | 


From the whole therefore it muſt follow, 
that a Neceſſity ſuppoſed poſſible, and recon- 
cileable with the conſtitution of things, does 
in no fort prove that the Author of Nature 
will not, nor deſtroy the proof that he will, 
finally and upon the whole, in his eternal 
government, render his creatures happy or 
miſcrable, by ſome means or other, as they 
behave well or ill. Or, to expreſs this con- 
cluſion in words conformable to the title of 
the Chapter, the analogy of nature ſhews us, 
that the opinion of Neceſſity, conſidered as 
practical, is falſe. And if Neceſſity, upon 
the ſuppoſition abovementioned, doth not 


M 4 deſtroy 
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deſtroy the proof of natural religion, it evi. 
dently makes no alteration in the proof of re. 
vealed. 


From theſe things likewiſe we may learn, 
in what ſenſe to underſtand that general aſ- 
ſertion, that the cpinion of N receflit; is eſſen- 
tially deſtructive of all religion. Firſt in a 
practical ſenſe; that by t this notion, atheiſ- 
tical men 3 to ſatisfy and encourage 
themſelves in vice, and juſtity to others their 
diſregard to all reli igion. And eum in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe; that it is a contradiction 
to the whole conſtitution of nature, and to 
what we may every moment experience in 
ourſelves, and ſo overturns every thing. But 
by no means 1s this affertion to be under- 
ſtood, as if Necefhicy, ſuppoſing it could pot- 
fibly be reconciled with the conſtitution ot 
things and with what we experience, were 
not alſo reconcileable with religion: for up- 
on this ſuppoſition, it demonſtrably is ſo. 
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Of the Government of God, conſidered as a 
home 07” Conſtitulian, inn pe, ſfectly compre- 
2 #74 A ed . 


FjANHOUGHAE it be, as it cannot but be, 
ackno wiedged, that the An of na- 

ture gives a ſtrong Credibility, to the general 
doctrine 2 of religion, and to the ſeveral parti- 
cular things contained in it, conſidered as fo 
nany matters of fact; and likewiſe that it 
{hgews this credibility not to be deſtroyed by 
any notions of Necethty : yet ſtill, objections 
may be infiſted upon, againſt the wiſdom, 
cquity, and goodneſs of the divine govern- 
ment implied in the notion of religion, and 
againſt the method by which this govern- 
ment is conducted; to which objections ana- 
lo can be no direct aniwer. For the cre- 
dibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of 
fact, does not immediately prove any thing. 
concerning the wiſdom or Loodnels of it: 
and a analogy © can do no more, immediately or 
directly, than ſhew ſuch and ſuch things to 
e true or ere dible, confidered only as matters 
of fact. But ſtill, if, upon ſuppoſition of a 
moral conſtitution of nature and a moral go- 
vernment over it, analogy ſuggeſts and makes 
it credible, that this government muſt be a 
| {cheme, 
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ſcheme, ſyſtem, or conſtitution of government, 
as diſtinguiſhed from a number of ſingle un— 
connected acts of diſtributive juſtice and g00d- 

neſs; and likewiſe, that it muſt be a ſchems, 
o imperfectly comprehended, and of ſuch » 
lort in other reſpect, as to attord a direct gc. 
neral anſwer to all objections againſt the juſ- 
tice and goodneſs of it: then analogy is, re- 
motely, of great ſervice in anſwering thoſe 
objections; both by ſuggeſting the anſwer, 
and ihewing it to be a credible: one. 


Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to 
be the caſe. For, Fit, Upon ſuppoſition 
that God exerciſes a moral government over 
the world, the analogy of his natural govern- 


ment ſuggeſts and makes it credible, that his 


moral government muſt be a ſcheme, quite 
beyond our comprehenſion : and this affords 
a general an{wer to all objections againſt the 
juſtice and goodneſs of it. And, Secondly, A 
more diſtinct obſervation of ſome particular 
things contained in God's ſcheme of natural 
government, the like things being ſuppoled, 
by analogy, to be contained in his moral go- 
vernment, will farther ſhew, how little weight 
is to be laid upon theſe objections. 


I. Upon ſuppoſition that God exerciſes a 
moral government over the world, the ana— 
logy of his natural government ſuggeſts and 
makes it credible, that his moral eee, 
mu! 
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muſt be a ſcheme, quite beyond our compre- 
henfion : and this affords a general anſwer to 


all objections ; againſt the juſtice and goodneſs. 


of it. It 1s moſt obvious, analogy renders it 
highly credible, that upon ſuppoſition of a 
moral government, it mult be a ſcheme: for 
the World, and the whole natural government 
of it, appears to be ſo: to be a ſcheme, ſyſtem, 
or conſtitution, whole parts correſpond to 
cach other, and to a whole; as really as any 
work of art, or as any particular model of a 
civii conſtitution and government. In this 
creat ſcheme of the natural world, individuals 
have various peculiar relations to other indi- 
viduals of their own ſpecies. And whole 
ſpecies are, we find, variouſly related to other 
ipecies, upon this earth. Nor do we know, 
how much farther theſe kinds of relations 
may extend. And, as there is not any action 
or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, ſo ſingle and unconnected, as not to 
have a reſpe& to ſome other actions and 


events: ſo poffibly each of them, when it has 


not an immediate, may yet have a remote, 
natural relation to other actions and events, 
much beyond the compaſs of this preſent 


world. There ſcems indeed nothing, from 
whence we can ſo much as make a conjec- 


ture, whether all creatures, actions, and events, 
throughout the whole of nature, have rela- 
tions to each other. But, as it is obvious, 
that all events have future unknown conſe- 
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QUENCES : ſo, if we trace any, as far as we can 
go, into what is connected with it; we {hall 
And. that if ſuch event were not connected 
with ſomewhat farther in nature unknown 
to us, ſomewhat both paſt and preſent, ſuch 
event could not poſſibly have been at all. 
Nor can we give the whole account of any 
one thing whatever: of all its cauſes, ends, 
and ncceſſaryadjuncts; thoſe adjuncts, I mean, 
without which it could not have been. By 
this moit attoniſhing connexion, theſe reci- 
proce] correſpondencies and mutual relations, 
every thing which we ſee in the courſe of na- 
ture, is actually brought about. And thing: 
ſeemingly the moſt infiznificant imaginable, 
are perpetually obſerved to be neceſſary con- 
ditions to other things of the greateſt im- 
portance: ſo that any one thing Whatever. 
may, for ought we know to the contrary, be 
a neceſſary condition to any other. The na- 
tural world then, and natural government of 
it, being ſuch an incomprehenſible ſcheme; 
{0 1nco: nprehenſible, that a man mult, really 
in the literal ſenſe, know nothing at all, who 
is not ſenſible of his ignorance in it : this 
immediately ſuggeſts, and ſtrongly ſhews the 
credibility, that the moral world and govern- 
ment of it may be ſo too. Indeed the natural 
and n oral conſtitution and government of the 
world are ſo connected, as to make up toge- 
ther but one ſcheme : and it is highly pro- 
bable, that the firſt is formed and carried on 
; * merely 
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merely in ſubſerviency to the latter; as the 
vegetable world is ſor the animal, and orga- 
nized bodies for minds. But the thing in- 
tended here, is, without inquiring how far 
the adminiſtration of the natural world 1s 
ſubordinate to that of the moral, only to ob- 
ferye the credibility, that one ſhould be ana- 
logous or ſimilar to the other : that therefore 
every act of divine juſtice and goodneſs, may 
he ſuppoſed to look much bey ond itſelf, and 
its immediate object; may have ſome refe- 
rence to other parts of God's moral admi- 
niſtration, and to a general moral plan: and 
that every circumſtance of this his moral go- 
vernment, may be adjuſted beforehand with 
1 view to the whole of it. Thus for ex- 
mple: the determined length of time, and 
the degrees and ways, in which virtue is to 
remain in a ſtate of warfare and diſcipline, 
and in which wickedneſs is permitted to have 
its progreſs; the times appointed for the 
execution of juſtice; the appointed inſtru- 
ments of it; the kinds of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, and the manners of their diſtri- 
bution; all particular inſtances of divine juſ- 
tice and goodneſs, and every circumſtance of 
them, may have ſuch reſpects to each other, 
as to make up all together a whole, connected 
and related in all its parts: a ſcheme or 
ſyſtem, which is as properly one as the na- 
tural world is, and of the like kind, And 
'uppoling this to be the caſe; it is moſt evi- 


dent, 
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dent, that we are not competent judges of 
this ſcheme, from the ſmall parts of it, which 
come within our view in the preſent life: 

and therefore no objections againſt any of 
theſe parts, can be inſiſted upon by reaſonable 
men. 


This our ignorance, and the conſequence 
here drawn from it, are univerſally acknoy- 
ledged, upon other occaſions; and, though 
ſcarce denied, yet are univerſally forgot, w hen 
perſons come to argue againſt religion. And 
it is not perhaps eaſy, even for the moſt rea- 
ſonable men, always to bear in mind the de- 
gree of our ignorance, and make due allow- 
ances for it. Upon theſe accounts, it may 
not be uſeleſs to go on a little farther, in order 
to ſhew more diſtinctly, how juſt an anſwer 
our 1gnorance is, to objections againſt the 
ſcheme of providence. Suppole then a perſon 
boldly to aſſert, that the things complained 
of, the origin and continuance of evil, might 
eaſily have been prevented by repeated inter- 
poſitions“; interpoſitions ſo guarded and cir- 


cumſtanced, as would preclude all miſchief 


ariſing from them: or, if this were imprac- 
ticable, that a ſcheme of government is itſelf 
an imperfection; ſince more good might have 
been produced, without any ſcheme, ſyſtem, 


or conſtitution at all, by continued ſingle 


2p. 179, 180, 181. 
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unrelated acts of diſtributive juſtice and good- 
neſs; becauſe theſe would have occationed 
no irregularities. And farther than this, it is 
preſumed, t the objections will not be carried. 
Yet the anſwer is obvious: that were theſe 
aſlertions true, {till the obſervations above, 
concerning our ignorance in the ſcheme 
of divine government, and the conſequence 
drawn from it, would hold, in great meaſure; 
enough to vindicate religion, againſt all ob- 
jections from the diſorders of the preſent 
ſtate. Were theſe aſſertions true, yet the 
government of the world might be juſt and 
good notwithſtanding; for, at the moſt, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might 
have been better. "But indeed they are mere 
te ar aſſertions: no man being ſufficiently 
acquainted with the poſſibilities of things, 
to bring any proul of them, to the lowelt 
degree of probability. For however poſſible 

what 1s allerted may ſcem; yet many inſtan- 
ces may be alledged, in things much leſs out 
of our reach, of ſappofitions abiolutely im- 
poſſible, and reducible to the moſt palpable 
ſelf-contradictions, which, not every one by 
any means would perceive to be ſuch, nor 
perhaps any one at firſt ſight ſuſpect. From 
theſe things, it is ea 1 to "ee diſtinctly, how 
our ignorance, as it is the common, is really a 
latisfactory anſwer to all objections againſt the 
Juſtice and goodneſs of Providence. "If a man 
contemplating any one providential diſpen- 
ſation, 
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ſation, which had no relation to-? any others, 
ſhould object, that he diſcerned in it a di 
regard to juſtice, or a deficiency of goodneis 
nothing would be leſs an anſwer to ſuch ob. 
jection, than our 1gnorance in other parts of 
providence, or in the poſſibilities of things, 
no way related to what he was contemplating. 
But when we know not, but the parts oh. 
jected againſt may be relative to other parts 
Unknown to us; and when we are unac- 
qu uainted with what is, in the nature of the 
thing, practicable in the caſe before us; then 
our ignorance is a ſatisfactory anſwer: becauſe 
ſome: unknown relation, or ſome unknown 

impoſſibility, may render what is objected 
48 inf, juſt and good; nay good in the high- 
elt practicable degree. 


II. And how little weight is to be laid 
upon ſuch objections, will farther appear, by 
a more diſtinct obſervation of ſome particular 


things contained in the natural government 


of God, the like to which may be ſuppoſed, 


from analogy, to be contained in his moral 
government. 


Fir/t, As in the ſcheme of the natural 
world, no ends appear to be accompliſhed 
without means: ſo we find that means very 
undeſirable, often conduce to bring about 
ends in ſuch a meaſure deſirable, as greatly to 
overbalance the diſagreeableneſs of the means. 


And 
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And in caſes where ſuch means are conducive 
to ſuch ends, it is not reaſon, but experience, 
which ſhews us, that they are thus conducive. 
Experience allo thews many means to be 
conducive and neceſſary to accompliſh ends, 
which means, before experience, we ſhould 
have thought, would have had even a con- 
trary tendency. Now from theſe obſerva- 
tions relating to the natural ſcheme of the 
world, the moral being ſuppoſed analogous 
to it, ariſes a great credibility, that the put- 
ting our miſery in each other's power to the 
degree it is, and making men liable to vice 
to the degree we are; and in general, that 
thoſe things, which are objected againſt the 
moral ſcheme of Providence, may be, upon 
the whole, friendly and aſſiſtant to virtue, 
and productive of an over-balance of hap- 
pineſs : 2. e. the things objected againſt, may 
be means, by which an over-balance of good 
will, in the end, be found produced. And 
from the ſame obſervations, it appears to be 
no preſumption againſt this, that we do not, 
it indeed we do not, ſee thoſe means to have 
any ſuch tendency; or that they ſeem to us 
to have a contrary one. Thus thoſe things, 
which we call irregularities, may not be ſo 
at all: becauſe they may be means of ac- 
compliſhing wife and good ends more con- 
ſiderable. And it may be added, as above, 
dp. 176. 

N that 
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that they may alſo be the only means by 
which theſe wiſe and good ends are capable 
of being accomplithed. 


After theſe obſervations it may be proper 
to add, in order to obviate an abſurd and 
wicked concluſion from any of them, that 
though the conſtitution of our nature from 
whence we are capable of vice and miſery, 
may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to 
the perfection and happineſs of the world; 
and though the actual permiſſion of evil may 
be beneficial to it: Ci. e. it would have been 
more miſchievous, not that a wicked perſon 
had himſelf abſtained from his own wicked- 
neſs, but that any one had forcibly prevented 


it, than that it was permitted :) yet notwith- 


ſtanding, it might have been much better tor 
the world, if this very evil had never been 
done. Nay it is moſt clearly conceivable, 
that the very. commiſſion of wickedneſs may 
be beneficial to the world, and yet, that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for men 
to refrain from it. For thus, in the wiſe and 
good conſtitution of the natural world, there 
are diſorders which bring their own cures; 
diſeaſes, which are themſelves remedies. Ma- 
ny a man would have died, had it not been 
for the gout or a fever; yet it would bc 
thought madneſs to aſſert, that ſickneſs is 


a better or more perfect ſtate than health; 


3 though 
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though the like, with regard to the moral 
vv old has been aſſerted. But, 


S-condly, The natural government of a 
world is carried on by general laws. For 
this there may be wile and g00d reaſons: the 
wiſeſt and beſt, for ought we know to the 
contrary. And that there are ſuch reaſons, 
10 ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the analogy 
of nature: by our being made to experience 
good ends to be accompliſhed, as indeed all 
Ws good which we enjoy is accompliſhed, 

this means, that the laws, by which the 
0 e is governed, are gencral. For we have 
ſcarce any kind of enj oyments, but what we 
are, in ſome way or other, inſtrumental in 
procuring ourſelves, by acting in a manner 
which we foreſee likely to procure them: now 
this foreſight could not be at all, were not 
the government of the world carried on by 
general laws. And though, for ought we 
know to the contrary, every ſingle caſe may 
be, at length, found to have been provided 
for even by theſe: yer to prevent all irregu- 
larities, or remedy them as they ariſe, by the 
wiſelt and beſt general laws, may be impoſſi- 
ble in the nature of things; as we ſee it is 
abſolutely impoſſible in civil government. 
But then we are ready to think, that, the 
conſtitution of nature remaining as it is, 
and the courſe of things being permitted to 
go on, in other reſpects, as It does, there 


N 2 might 
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might be interpoſitions to prevent irregulari. 


ties; though they could not have been pre- 
vented or remedied by any general laws, 
And there would indeed be reaſon to with, 
which, by the way, is very different from a 

right to claim, that all irregularities were pre- 
vented or remedied by preſent interpoſitions, 

if theſe interpoſitions would have no other 
effect than this. But it is plain they would 
have ſome viſible and immediate bad effects: 
for inſtance, they would encourage idlenef; 
and negligence; and they would render doubt- 
ful the natural rule of life, which is aſcer— 
tained by this very thing, that the courſe 
of the world is carried on by general laws, 


And farther, it is certain they would have 


diſtant effects, and very great ones too; by 
means of the wonderful connexions befor 
mentioned ©. So that we cannot ſo much a: 
gueſs, what would be the whole reſult of the 
interpoſitions deſired. It may be faid, any 
bad reſult might be prevented by farther in- 


terpoſitions, whenever there was occaſion for 


them: but this again is talking quite at ran- 


dom, and in the dark*. Upon the whol: 
then, we ſee wile reaſons, why the courle cf 
the world ſhould be carried on by general 
laws, and good ends accompliſhed by this 


means: and, for ought we know, there ma! 


be the wiſeſt reaſons for it, and the beſt end: 
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accompliſhed by it. We have no ground to 
believe, that all irregularities could be re- 
medied as they ariſe, or could have been 
precluded, by general laws. We find that 
interpoſitions would produce evil, and pre- 
vent good: and, for ought we know, they 
would produce greater evil than they would 
prevent; and prevent greater good than they 
would produce. And if this be the caſe, 
then the not inter poſing is ſo far from being 
a ground of complaint, that it is an inſtance 
of goodneſs. This is intelligible and ſuffi- 
cient: and going farther, ſeems beyond the 
utmoſt reach of our faculties. 


But it may be ſaid, that © after all, theſe 
© {uppoſed impoſſibilities and relations are 
„ what we are unacquainted with; and we 
«© muſt judge of religion, as of other things, 
„ by what we do know, and look upon the 
* reſt as nothing: or however, that the an- 
« ſwers here given to what is objected againſt 
religion, may equally be made uſe of to 
invalidate the proof of it; ſince their ſtreſs 
lies ſo very much upon our ignorance.” 
But, : 


c 


Lay 


Firſt, Though total ignorance in any mat- 
ter, does indeed equally deſtroy, or rather 
preclude, all proof concerning it, and objec- 
tions againſt it: yet partial ignorance does 
not, For we may 1n any degree be con- 

N 3 vinced, 


fi 
pul 
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vinced, that a perſon 1s of ſuch a character, 
and conſequenthy will purſue ſuch ends; 
though we' are greatly ignorant, what is the 
proper way of acting, in order, the moſt ef- 
fectually, to obtain thoſe ends: and in this 
caſe, objections againſt his manner of acting, 
as ſeemingly not conducive to obtain them, 
might be anſwered by our ignorance ; though 
the proof that ſuch ends were intended, might 
not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral cha- 
racter of Ged, and conſequently that his go- 
vernment is moral, and that every one upon 
the whole ſhall receive according to his de- 
ſerts; a proof that this is the deſigned end of 
his government. But we are not competent 
judges, what is the proper way of acting, in 
order the moſt effectually to accompliſh this 
end*®. Therefore our e is an anſwer 
to objections againſt the conduct of Provi- 
dence, in permitting irregularities, as ſeeming 
contradictory to this end. Now, fince it 15 
ſo obvious, that our ignorance may be a fatil- 
factory anſwer to objections againſt a thing, 
and yct not affect the proof of it; till it can 
be ſhewn, it is frivolous to aſſert, that our 
ignorance invalidates the proof of religion, as 
it docs the objections againſt it. 


Secondly, Suppoſe unknown impoſſibilities, 


"0 10, Ito 
and 
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and unknown relations, might juſtly be urged 
to invalidate the proof of religion, as well as 
to anſwer objections againſt it : and that in 
conſequence of this, the proof of it were 
doubtiul. Yet ſtill, let the aſſertion be de- 
ſpiſed, or let it be ridiculed, it is undeniably 
true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what 
would, upon the whole, be the conſequences 
of obſerving or violating them. For, theſe 
obligations ariſe immediately and neceſſarily 
from the judgment of our own mind, unleſs 
herverted, which we cannot violate without 
being ſelf- condemned. And they would be 
certain too, from conliderations of intereſt. 
For though it were doubtful, what will be 
the future conſequences of virtue and vice; 
vet it is, however, credible, that they may 
have thoſe conſequences, which religion 
teaches us they will: and this credibility i 1 
a certain * obligation in point of prudence, to 
abſtain from all wickedneſs, and to live in 
the conſcientious practice of all that 1 is good. 

But, 


Thirdly, The anſwers above given to the 
objections againit religion, cannot equally be 
made uſe of to invalidate the proof of it. For, 
upon ſuppoſition that God exerciſes a moral 
government over the world, analogy does moſt 


f p. 4. And Part II. Chap. vi. 
N 4 ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly lead us to conclude, that this moral 
government muſt be a ſcheme, or conſtitn- 
tion, beyond our comprehenſion. And a 
thouſand particular analogies ſhew us, that 
parts of ſuch a ſcheme, from their relation to 
other parts, may conduce to accompliſh ends, 
which we ſhould have thought, they had no 
tendency at all to accompliſh: nay ends, 
which before experience, we ſhould have 
thought ſuch parts were contradictory to, and 
had a tendency to prevent. And therefore 
all theſe analogies ſhew, that the way of 
arguing made uſe of in objecting againſt re- 
ligion, is deluſive: becauſe they ſhew it is 
not at all incredible, that, could we compre- 
hend the whole, we ſhould find the permiſſion 
of the diſorders objected againſt, to be con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice and goodneſs; and even 
to be inſtances of them. Now this is not 
applicable to the proof of religion, as it is to 
the objections againſt it *; and therefore can- 
not invalidate that proof, as it does theſe ob- 
jections. 


La/ily, From the obſervation now made, 
it is eaſy to ſee, that the anſwers above given 
to the objections againſt providence, though 
in a general way of ſpeaking, they may be 
{11d to be taken from our ignorance; yet are 
by no means taken merely from that, but 


e Serm. at the Rolls, p. 312. 2d Ed. 
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from ſomewhat which analogy ſhews us con- 
cerning it. For analogy ſhews us poſitively, 
that our ignorance in the poſſibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us 
incompetent judges, and leads us to falſe con- 
cluſions, in caſes fimilar to this, in which we 
pretend to judge and to object. So that the 
things above inſiſted upon, are not mere 
ſuppoſitions of unknown impoſſibilities and 
iclations: but they are tuggeſted to our 
thoughts and even forced upon the obſerva- 
tion of ſerious men, and rendered credible 
too, by the analogy of nature. And there- 
fore, to take theſe things into the account, is 
to judge by experience and what we do know: 
and it is not judging fo, to take no notice of 
them. 
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CONCLUSION, 


HE obſervations at the laſt Chapter 

lead us to conlider this little den e of 
human life, in which we are fo butily cn. 
gaged, as having a reference, ot ſome ſort 
or other, to a much larger plan of thing, 
Whether we arc, any way, related to the n 
diſtant parts of the boundleſs univertc, into 
which we are brought, is altogether uncer-. 
tain. But it is evident, that the courſe 6 
things, which comes within our view, is 
connedted with ſomewhat, paſt, preſent, and 
future, beyond it *. So that we are placed, 
as one may ſpeak, in the middle of a ſcheme, 


not as a fixt but a progreſſive one, every way in- 


comprehenſible: incomprehenſible, in a man- 
ner equally, with reſpæct to what has bez 
what now is, and what ſhall be Sr 
And this ſehen ne cannot but contain in it 
ſomewhat, as wonderful, and as much be⸗ 


yond our thought and conception ?, as any 


thing in that of religion. For, will any man 
in his ſenſes ſay, that it is leſs difficult to 
conceive, how the world came to be and to 
continue as it is, without, than with, an in— 


telligent Author and Governor of it? or, ad- 


p. 171, &c, ' » See Part II. Ch. ii. 
mittin? 
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; mitting an intelligent Governor of it, that 
there is ſome other rule of government more 
natural, and of caſier conception, than that, 
which we call moral? Indeed, without an 
intelligent Author and Governor of Nature, 
no account at all can be given, how this uni- 
verſe, or the part of it particularly in Which 
we are concerned, came to be, and the courſe 
of it to be carried on, as it is: nor any, of 
its general end and deſign, without a moral 
Governor of it. That there is an intelligent 
Author of Nature and natural Governor of 
the world, is a principle gone upon in the 
foregoing treatiſe; as proved, and generally 
known and confeſſed to be proved. And 
the very notion of an intelligent Author of 
Nature, proved by particular final cauſes 
implics a will and a character“. Now, as 
our whole nature, the nature which he has 
given us, leads us to conclude his will and 
character to be moral, juſt, and good: ſo 
we can ſcarce in imagination conceive, what 
it can be otherwiſe. However, in con- 
ſequence of this his will and character, 
whatever it be, he formed the univerſe as it 
is, and carries on the courſe of it as he does, 
rather than in any other manner; and has 
aſtigned to us, and to all living creatures, a 
part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act 
this their part, and enjoy and undergo the 


© p. 155. 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures and the pains allotted them, with. 
out any reflection. But one would think it 
impoſſible, that creatures endued with reaſon 
could avoid reflecting ſometimes upon all 
this; reflecting, if not from whence we came, 
yet, at Jeaſt, whither we are going; and what 
the myſterious ſcheme, in the midſt of which 
we find ourſelves, will, at length, come out, 
and produce : a ſcheme in which it is certain 
we are highly intereſted, and in which we 
may be intereſted even beyond conception, 
For many things prove it palpably abſurd to 
conclude, that we ſhall ceaſe to be, at death, 
Particular analogies do molt ſenſibly ſhew us, 
that there is nothing to be thought ſtrange, 
in our being to exiſt in another ſtate of lite, 
And that we are now living beings, affords a 
ſtrong probability, that we ſhall con7mue lo; 
unleſs there be ſome poſitive ground, and 
there is none from reaſon or analogy, to think 
death will deſtroy us. Were a perſuaſion of 
this kind ever ſo well grounded, there would, 
ſurely, be little reaſon to. take pleaſure in it, 
But indeed it can have no other ground, 
than ſome ſuch imagination, as that of our 
groſs bodies being ourſelves : which is con- 
trary to experience. Experience too molt 
clearly ſhews us the folly of concluding, from 
the body and the living agent affecting each 
other mutually, that the diſſolution of the 
former 1s the deſtruction of the latter. And 
there are remarkable inſtances of their not 


affecting 
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affecting each other, which lead us to a 
contrary concluſion. The ſuppoſition then, 
which in all reaſon we are to go upon, is, 
that our living nature will caatinue after 
death. And it is infinitely unreaſonable to 
form an inſtitution of life, or to act, upon 
any other ſuppoſition. Now all expectation 
of immortality, whether more or leſs certain, 
opens an unbounded proſpect to our hopes and 
our fears: ſince we lee the conſtitution of na- 
ture is ſuch, as to admit of miſery, as well as 
to be productive of happineſs, and experience 
ourſelves to partake of both in ſome degree; 
and ſince we cannot but know, what higher 
degrecs of both we are capable of. And 
there is no preſumption againſt belicving far- 
ther, that our future intereſt depends upon 
our preſent behaviour : for we lee our preſent 
intereſt doth; and that the happineſs and 
miſery, which are naturally annexed to our 
actions, very frequently do not follow, till 
long after the actions are done, to which they 
are reſpectively annexed. So that were ſpe- 
culation to leave us uncertain, whether it 
were likely, that the Author of Nature, in 
giving happineſs and miſery to his creatures, 
hath regard to their actions or not: yet, ſince 
we find by experience that he hath ſuch re- 
gard, the whole ſenſe of things which he has 
given us, plainly leads us, at once and without 
any elaborate inquiries, to think, that it may, 
indeed muſt, be to good actions chiefly that 
Wo he 
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he hath annexed happineſs, and to bad action: 
miſery ; or that he will, upon the whole, re. 
ward thoſe who do well, and puniſh those 
who do evil. To confirm this from the con- 
ſtitution of the world, it has been obſerved; 
that ſome ſort of moral government is nece{- 
farily implied in that na atural government of 
God, which we experience onefelves under: 
that good and bad actions, at preſent, are na- 
turally rewarded and punithed, not only as 
beneficial and miſchie vous to ſociety: but alſo 
as virtuous and vicious: and that chere is, in 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to 
their being rewarded and punithed i in a much 
higher degree, than they are at preſent, And 
though this higher degree of diſtributive | Juſ- 
tice, which nature thus points out and leads 
towards, is prevented for a time from taking 
place: it is by obſtacles, which the tate © r 
this world unhappi! y 11555 s in its way, and 
which therefore are in their nature tern po- 
rary. Now, as theſe things in the natural 
conduct of Providence, are oubſcryable on the 10 
fide of virtue; fo there is nothing to be 1 
againſt them, on the fide of vice. A 1 175 
ſcheme of government then, is viſivly eſta- 
bliſhed, and, in ſome degree, carried into exc- 
cution: and this, together with the eflentt 
tendencies of virtuc ad vice duly eo en 
naturally raiſe in us an apprehenſion, t that 
it will be carried on farther towards perfec- 
tion, in a future ſtate, and that every one 


(hall 
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hall there receive according to his deſerts. 
And if this be fo, then our future and gene- 
ral intereſt, under the moral government of 
God is appointed to de epo nd upon our beha- 
viour ; notwithſtanding the di No ulty, which 
this may occaſion, of ſecurit ng it, and the 
danger of loſing it: juſt in the Lune manner 
as Our temporal intereſt, under his natural 
government, is appointed to depend upon our 
behaviour ; notwithitanding the like diffi- 
culty and danger. For, from our original 
conſtitution, and that of the world which we 
inhabit, we are naturally truſted with our- 
{>lves; with our own conduct and our own 
intereſt, And from the ſame conſtitution of 
nature, eſpecially joined with that courſe of 
things which is owing to men, we have 
temptations to be unfaithful in this truſt; to 
forfeit this intereſt, to neglect it, and run 
ourſelves into milery and ruin. From theſe 
temptations ariſe, the dithculties of behaving 
o as to ſecure our temporal intereſt, and the 
hazard of behaving ſo as to miſcarry in it. 
There is therefore nothing incredible in ſup- 
poſing, there may be the like difficulty and 
hazard with regard to that chief and final 
good, which religion lays before ys. Indeed 
the whole e how it came to paſs, that 
we were placed in ſuch a condition as this; 
muſt be beyond our comprehenſion. But it 
is in part accounted for by what religion 
teaches us, that the character of virtue-and 
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piety muſt be a neceſſary qualification for , 
tuture ſtate of ſecurity and happineſs, under 
the moral government of God ; in like man- 
ner, as ſome certain qualifications or other 
are neceſſary for every particular condition of 
lite, under his natural government : and that 
the preſent ſtate was intended to be a ſchog] 
ot diſcipline, for improving in ourſelves that 
character. Now this intention of nature i; 
rendered highly credible by obſerving ; that 
we are plainly made for improvement of all 
kinds; that it is a general appointment of 
Providence, that we cultivate practical prin. 
ciples, and form within ourſelves habits i 
action, in order to become fit for, what ws: 
were wholly unfit for before : that in parti- 
cular, childhood and youth is naturally ap- 
pointed to be a ſtate of diſcipline for matur: 

age: and that the preſent world is peculiarly 
fitted for a ſtate of moral diſcipline. And. 
whereas objections are urged againſt the whole 
notion of moral government and a probation- 
ſtate, from the opinion of Neceſſity; it has 
been ſhewn, that God has given us the evi- 
dence, as it were, of experience, that all ob- 
jections againſt religion, on this head, are vain 
and deluſive. He has alſo, in his natural 
government, ſuggeſted an anſwer to all our 
ſhort-ſighted objections, againſt the equity 
and goodneſs of his moral government: and 
in general he has exemplified to us the latter 
by the former, TING 
Theſe 
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Theſe things, which, it is to be remem- 
bered, are matters of fact, ought, in all com- 
mon ſenſe, to awaken mankind ; to induce 
them to conſider in earneſt their condition, 
and what they have to do. It is abſurd, ab- 
ſurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if the 
ſubject were not of ſo ſerious a kind, for men 
to think themſelves fecure, in a vicious life; 
or even in that immoral thoughtleſſneſs, 
which far the greateſt part of them are fallen 
into. And the credibility of religion, ariſing 
from experience and facts here conſidered, is 
fully ſufficient, in reaſon, to engage them to 
live in the general practice of all virtue and 

icty; under the ſerious apprehenſion, though 
it ſhould be mixed with ſome doubt“, of a 
righteous adminiſtration eſtabliſhed in nature, 
and a future judgment in conſequence of it : 
eſpecially when we conſider, how very queſ- 
tionable it is, whether any thing at all can 
be gained by vice ©; how unqueſtionably little, 
as well as precarious, the pleaſures and profits 
of it are at the beſt; and how ſoon they muſt 
be parted with at the longeſt. For, in the 
deliberations of reaſon, concerning what we 
are to purſue, and what to avoid, as tempta- 
tions to any thing from mere paſſion, are ſup- 
poſed out of the caſe: ſo inducements to vice, 
trom cool expectations of pleaſure and intereſt 
io ſmall and uncertain and ſhort, are really fo 


9 Part II. Ch. 6. © p. 66. 
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inſignificant, as, in the view of reaſon, to be 
almoſt nothing in themſelves : and in com- 
pariſon with the importance of religion, they 
quite diſappear and are Joſt. Mere paſſion in- 
deed may be alleaged, though not as a reaſon, 
yet as an excuſe, for a vicious courſe of life, 
And how ſorry an excuſe it is, will be ma- 
nifeſt by obſerving, that we are placed in a 
condition, in which we are unavoidably in- 
ured to govern our paſſions, by being necefſi- 
tated to govern them: and to lay ourſelves 
under the fame kind of reſtraints, and as great 
ones too, from temporal regards, as virtue and 
piety, in the ordinary courſe of things, re- 
quire. The plea of ungovernable paſſion 
then, on the fide of vice, is the pooreſt of all 
things: for it is no reaſon, and but a poor 
excuſe. But the proper motives to religion, 
are the proper proois of it, from our moral 
nature, from the preſages of conſcience, and 
our natural apprehenſion of God under the 
character of a righteous governor and judge; 
a nature and conicience and apprehenſion g1- 
ven us by him: and from the confirmation of 
the dictates of reaſon, by /ife and 7mmortality 
brourht to light by the Goſpel ; and the wrath 
God revealed from heaven, againſt all ungod- 


lmeſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men. 
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Conſtitution and Courſe of NATURE. 


PART II. 


Of REVEALED RELIGION. 


R. 1 
O 7 the Importance of Chriſtianity, 


H 0? ME perſons, upon pretence of the 
S ſufficiency of the light of nature, avow- 
caly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
incredible, and what muſt be fRitious. And 
indeed it is certain, no revelation would have 

been given, had the light of nature been 


O2 ſufficient 
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A1Scient in ſuch a ſenſe, as to rendet one 
not wanting and uſeleſs. But no man, in 
ſeriouſneſs and ſimplicity of mind, can poſ- 
ſibly think it ſo, who conſiders the ſtate of 
teligion in the heathen world, before reve- 
lation, and its preſent ſtate in thoſe places 
which have borrowed no light from it: par- 
ticularly, the doubtfulneſs of ſome of the 
greateſt men, concerning things of the ut- 
moſt importance, as well as the natural inat- 
tention and ignorance of mankind in general, 
It is impoſſible to ſay, who would have been 
able to have reaſoned out that whole ſyſtem, 
which we call natural religion, in its genuine 
ſimplicity, clear of ſuperſtition : but there is 
certainly no ground to affirm, that the gene- 
rality could. If they could, there is no fort 
of probability that they would. Admitting 
there were, they would highly want a ſtand- 
ing admonition, to remind them of it, and 
inculcate it upon them. And farther ſtill, 
were they as much diſpoſed to attend to re- 


84 ligion, as the better ſort of men are: yet even 
F<, upon this ſuppoſition, there would be various 
9 occaſions for ſupernatural inſtruction and aſ- 
Lt ſiſtance, and the greateſt advantages might be 
. afforded by them. So that to ſay, revelation 
64 is a thing ſuperfluous, what there was no 
. need of, and what can be of no ſervice; is, 
uy I think, to talk quite wildly and at random. 
Wo Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm, 
lows that mankind is ſo entirely at eaſe in the 


5 preſent 
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preſent ſtate, and life ſo compleatly happy ; 


that it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe' our 
condition capable of being, in any reſpect, 
better. | | 


There are other perſons, not to be ranked 
with theſe, who ſeem to be getting into a 
way of neglecting, and, as it were, over- 
looking revelation, as of {mall importance, 
provided natural religion be kept to. With 
little regard, either to the evidence of the 
former, or to the objections againſt it, and 
even upon ſuppoſition of its truth; © the 
© only deſign of it,” ſay they, © muſt be, 
to eſtabliſh a belief of the moral ſyſtem 
« of nature, and to enforce the practice of 
„ natural piety and virtue. The belief and 
« practice of theſe things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the firſt publication of 
* Chriſtianity : but whether they are be- 
« lieved and practiſed, upon the evidence 
« and motives of nature or of revelation, 
« is no great matter“. This way of con- 
ſidering revelation, though it is not the ſame 


2 Invenis multos propterea nolle fieri Chriſtianos, 
quia quaſi ſufficiunt ſibi de bona vita ſua, Bene vivere opus 
eſt, ait. Quid mihi præcepturus eſt Chriſtus ? Ut bene 
vivam? ſam bene vivo. Quid mihi neceſſarius eft Chriſ- 
tus? Nullum homicidium, nullum furtum, nullam rapinam 
facio, res alienas non concupiſco, nullo adulterio contami= 
nor. Nam inveniatur in vita mea aliquid quod reprehen- 
datur, et qui reprehenderit faciat Chriſtianum. 

| Aug. in Pſal. xxxi. 
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with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, 
and very much, at length, runs up into it : 
and requires to be particularly conſidered, 
with regard to the perſons, who ſeem to be 
getting into this way. The conſideration of 
it will likewiſe farther ſhew the extravagance 
of the former opinion, and the truth of the 
obſervations in anſwer to it, juſt mention- 
ed. And an inquiry into the Importance of 
Chriſtianity, cannot be an improper intro- 
duction to a treatiſe concerning the Credi- 


bility of it. 


Now if God has given a revelation to 
mankind, and commanded thoſe things, 
which are commanded in Chriſtianity ; it is 
evident, at firſt ſight, that it cannot in any 
wiſe be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or diſobey thoſe commands: unleſs we 
are certainly aſſured, that we know all the 
reaſons for them, and that all thoſe reaſons 
are now ceaſed, with regard to mankind in 
general, or to ourſelves in particular. And 
it is abſolutely impoſſible, we can be aſſured 
of this. For our ignorance of theſe reaſons 
proves nothing in the caſe: ſince the whole 
analogy of nature ſhews, what is indeed in 
itſelf evident, that there may be infinite 
reaſons for things, with which we are not 
acquainted, | 


But the importance of Chriſtianity will 
| more 
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more diſtinctly appear, by conſidering it more 
diſtinctly: Fzr/t, as a republication, and ex- 
ternal inſtitution, of natural or eſſential reli- 
gion, adapted to the preſent circumſtances 
of mankind, and intended to promote na- 
tural piety and virtue: And Secondly, as con- 
taining an account of a diſpenſation of things, 
not di ſcbverable by reaſon, in conſequence 
of which, ſeveral diſtin&t precepts are en- 
joined us. For though natural religion is 
the foundation and principal part of Chriſti— 
anity, it is not in any ſenſe the whole of it. 


I. Chriſtianity is a republication of na- 
tural religion. It inſtructs mankind in the 
moral ſyſtem of the world: that it is the 
work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under 
his government; that virtue is his law; and 
that he will finally judge mankind in righ- 
teouſneſs, and render to all according to 
their works, in a future ſtate. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural religion, in 
its genuine ſimplicity; free from thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions, with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under which it was in a manner loſt. 


Revelation is farther, an authoritative pub- 
lication of natural religion, and ſo affords the 
evidence of teſtimony for the truth of it. In- 
deed the miracles and prophecies recorded in 
Scripture, were intended to prove a parti- 
cular diſpenſation of Providence, the re- 
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demption of the world by the Meſſiah: but 
this does not hinder, but that they may alſo 
prove God's general providence over the 
world, as our moral governor and judge. 
And they evidently do prove it; becauſe this 
character of the Author of Nature, is neceſ- 
ſarily connected with and implied in that par- 
ticular revealed diſpenſation of things : it i; 
likewiſe continually taught expreſsly, and in- 
ſiſted upon, by thoſe perſons, who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So 
that indeed natural religion ſeems as much 
proved by the Scripture revelation, as it would 
have been, had the deſign of revelation been 
nothing elſe than to prove it. 


But it may poflibly be diſputed, how far 
miracles can prove natural religion; and no- 
table objections may be urged againſt this 
proof of it, conſidered as a matter of ſpecu- 
lation: but conſidered as a practical thing, 
there can be none. For ſuppoſe a perſon to 
teach natural religion to a nation, who had 
lived in total ignorance or forgetfulneſs of it; 
and to declare he was commiſſioned by God 
ſo to do: ſuppoſe him, in proof of his com- 
miſſion, to foretel things future, which no 
human foreſight could have gueſſed at; to 
divide the ſea with a word; feed great mul- 
titudes with bread from heaven; cure ai) 
manner of diſeaſes ; and raiſe the dead, even 
himſelf, to life: would not this give 470 
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tional credibility to his teaching, a credibi- 
lity beyond what that of a common man 
would have; and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the law of nature, 7. e. a new proof 
of it ? It would be a practical one, of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, perhaps, which human crea- 
tures are capable of having given them. The 
Law of Moſes then, and the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
are authoritative publications of the religion 
of nature: they afford a proof of God's ge- 
neral providence, as moral governor of the 
world; as well as of his particular diſpenſa- 
tions of providence towards ſinful creatures, 
revealed in the Law and the Goſpel. As 
they are the only evidence of the latter; 
ſo they are an additional evidence of the 
former. 


To ſhew this further, let us ſuppoſe a man 
of the greateſt and moſt improved capacity, 
who had never heard of revelation, convinced 
upon the whole, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
orders of the world; that it was under the 
direction and moral government of an infi- 
nitely perfect Being; but ready to queſtion, 
© whether he were not got beyond the reach 
of his faculties: ſuppoſe him brought, by 
this ſuſpicion, into great danger of being 
carried away by the univerſal bad example of 
almoſt every one around him, who appeared 
| to hayeno ſenſe, no practical ſenſe at leaſt, of 
| theſe things: and this, perhaps, would be as 
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advantageous a ſituation with regard to reli. 
gion, as nature alone ever placed any man in, 
What a confirmation now mult it be to ſuch 
a perſon, all at once, to find, that this moral 
ſyſtem of things was revealed to mankind, in 
the name of that infinite Being, whom he had 
from principles of reaſon believed in; and 
that the publiſhers of the revelation proved 
their commiſſion from him, by making it 
appear, that he had intruſted them with x 
power of fuſpending and changing the gene- 
ral laws of nature. | 


Nor muſt it by any means be omitted, for 
it is a thing of the utmoſt importance, that 
life and immortality are eminently brought 
to light by the Goſpel. The great doctrines 
of a future ſtate, the danger of a courle of 
wickedneſs, and the efficacy of repentance, 
are not only confirmed in the Goſpel, but 
are taught, eſpecially the laſt is, with a de- 
gree of light, to which that of nature 1s but 
darkneſs. 8 e 


Farther: As Chriſtianity ſerved theſe end; 
and purpoſes, when it was firſt publiſhed, by 
the miraculous publication itſelf ; ſo it was 
intended to ſerve the fame purpoſes, in future 
ages, by means of the ſettlement of a vili- 
ble church : of a ſociety, diſtinguiſhed from 
common ones, and from the reſt of the 
world, by peculiar religious inſtitutions ; by 
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an inſtituted method of inſtruction, and an 
inſtituted form of external religion. Mira- 
culous powers were given to the firſt preach- 
ers of Chriſtianity, in order to their intro- 
ducing it into the world: a viſible church 
was eſtabliſhed, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on ſucceſſively throughout all ages. 
Had Moſes and the Prophets, Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, only taught, and by miracles prov- 
ed, religion to their cotemporaries; the be- 
nefits of their inſtructions would have reached 
but to a ſmall part of mankind. Chriſtianity 
muſt have bcen, in a great degree, ſunk and 
forgot in a very few ages. To prevent this, 
appears to have been one reaſon, why a viſible 
church was inſtituted : to be, like a cit 

upon a hill, a ſtanding memorial to the world 


E of the duty which we owe our Maker: to 


call men continually, both by example and 
inſtruction, to attend to it, and, by the form 
of religion ever before their eyes, remind 
them of the reality: to be the repoſitory of 
the oracles of God: to hold up the light 


of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the 
end of the world the light of revelation, 


conſidered here in no other view, than as 


deſigned to enforce natural religion. And 


in proportion as Chriſtianity is profeſſed and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or eſſen- 
tal religion, is thus diſtinctly and advanta- 


gcoully laid before mankind; and brought 
| again 
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again and again to their thoughts, as a mat. 
ter of infinite importance. A viſible church 
has alſo a farther tendency to promote ng. 
tural religion, as being an inſtituted method 
of education, originally intended to be of 
more peculiar advantage to thoſe who would 

conform to it. For one end of the inſtitu- 
tion was, that by admonition and reproof, as 
well as inſtruction ; by a general regular dil. 
cipline, and publick exerciſes of religion; e 
boay of Chriſt, as the Scripture ſpeaks, ſhould 
be ediſied; i. e. trained up in piety and virtue, 
for a higher and better ſtate. This ſettle- 
ment then appearing thus beneficial ; tending 
in the nature of the thing to anſwer, and in 
ſome degree actually anſwering, thoſe ends; 
It is to be remembered, that the very notion 
of it implies poſitive inſtitutions : ior the viſ- 
bility of the church conſiſts in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you lote 
the very notion itſelf. So that if the things 
now mentioned are advantages, the reaſon and 
importance of poſitive inſtitutions in general, 
is moſt obvious; fince without them, theſe 
advantages could not be ſecured to the world. 
And it is mere idle wantonneſs, to inſiſt upon 
knowing the reaſons, why ſuch particular 
ones were fixed upon, rather than others. 


'T be benefit arifing from this ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, which Chriſtianity affords to na- 


tural religion, is what ſome perſons are vet) 
IN flow 
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low in apprehending. And yet it is a thing 
diſtinkt in itſelf, and a very plain obvious one. 
For will any in good earneſt really ſay, that 
the bulk of mankind in the heathen world, 
were in as advantageous a ſituation with re- 
gard to natural religion, as they are now 
amongſt us: that it was laid before them, 
and enforced upon them, in a manner as 
diſtin, and as much tending to influence 
their practice ? 


The objections againſt all this, from the 
perverſion of Chriſtianity, and from the ſup- 
polition of its having had but little good in- 
fluence, however innocently they may be pro- 
poſed, yet cannot be inſiſted upon as con- 
cluſive, upon any principles, but ſuch as lead 
to downright Atheiſm : becauſe the mani- 
feitation of the law of nature by reaſon, 
which, upon all principles of Theitm, muſt 
have been from God, has been perverted and 
rendered ineffectual in the fame manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be ſaid, that the 
good effects of Chriſtianity have not been 
E ſmall: nor its ſuppoſed ill effects, any effects 
at all of it, properly ſpeaking. Perhaps too 
the things themſelves done, have been ag- 
gravated: and if not, Chrittianity hath been 
often only a pretence: and the ſame evils in 
the main would have been done, upon ſome 
other pretence. However, great and ſhock- 
ing as the corruptions and abuſes of it have 


really 
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really been, they cannot be inſiſted upon 
as arguments againſt it, upon Principles of 
Theiſm. For one cannot proceed one ſtep in 
reaſoning upon natural religion, any mote 
than upon Chriſtianity, without laying it 
down as a firſt principle, that the diſpenfi. 
tions of Providence are not to be judged of 
by their perverſions, but by their genuine 
tendencies : not by what they do actually ſccꝶ 
to effect, but by what they would ettect 5 
mankind did their part; that part which ; 
juſtly put and left upon them. It is altoge. 
ther as much the language of one, as of the 
other; He that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt ſlil: 
and he that is holy, let him be holy ftill*. The 
lizht of reaſon does not, any more than that 
of revelation, force men to ſubmit to its au- 
thority : both admoniſh them of what they 
ought to do and avoid, together with the con- 
ſequences of each; and after this, leave them 
at full liberty to act juſt as they pleaſe, til 
the appointed time of judgment. Every mo- 
ment's experience ſhews, that this is God's 
general rule of government. 


To return then: Chriſtianity being a pro- 
mulgation of the law of nature; being more- 
over an authoritative promulgation of it; with 
new light, and other circumſtances of pecu- 
liar adyantage, adapted to the wants of man- 


| « Rev. xxii. Il, 


kind; 
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kind ; theſe things fully ſhew its importance. 


And it is to be obſerved farther, that as the 


nature of the caſe requires, ſo all Chriſtians 
are commanded to contribute, by their pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, to preſerve it in the 
world, and render it ſuch a promulgation and 
enforcement of religion. For it is the very 
ſcheme of the Goſpel, that each Chriſtian 
ſhould, in his degree, contribute towards con- 
tinuing and carrying it on: all by uniting in 
the publick profeſſion and external practice of 
Chriſtianity; ſome by inſtructing, by having 
the overſight and taking care of this religious 
community, the church of God. Now this 
farther ſhews the importance of Chriſtianity; 
and, which is what J chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical ſenſe: or the high 
obligations we are under, to take it into our 
moſt ſer ious conſideration; and the danger 
there muſt neceſſarily be, not only in treating 
it deſpitefully, which J am not now ſpeaking 
of, but in diſregarding and neglecting it. For 
this is neglecting to do what is expreſsly en- 
joined us, for continuing thoſe benefits to the 
world, and tranſmitting them down to future 
times. And all this holds, even though the only 
thing to be conſidered in Chriſtianity, were 
its ſubſerviency to natural religion. But, 


II. Chriſtianity is to be conſidered in a 
further view: as containing an account of a 
diſpenſation of things, not at all diſcoverable 
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by reaſon, in conſequence of which ſever] 
diſtin&t precepts are enjoined us. Chriſtianity 
is not only an external inſtitution of natur;] 
religion, and a new promulgation of God'; 
general providence, as righteous governgr 
and judge of the world; but it contains al; 
a revelation of a particular diſpenſation cf 
providence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, 
for the recovery and falvation of mankind, 
who are repreſented, in Scripture, to be in a 
ſtate of ruin. And in conſequence of thi 
revelation being made, we are commanded 7: 
be baptized, not only in the name of the Father, 
but alſo, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghojl : and 
other obligations of duty, unknown before, 
to the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, are revealed, 
| Now the importance of theſe duties may be 
judged of, by obſerving that they ariſe, not 
from poſitive command merely; but alſo 
from the offices, which appear, from Scrip- 
ture, to belong to thoſe divine perſons in the 
Goſpel diſpenſation ; or from the relations, 
which, we are there informed, they ſtand in to 
us. By reaſon 1s revealed the relation, which 
God the Father ſtands in to us. Hence ariſes 
the obligation of duty, which we are under to 
him. In Scripture are revealed the relations, 
which the Son and Holy Spirit ſtand in to us. 
Hence ariſe the obligations of duty, which 
we are under to them. The truth of the 
caſe, as one may ſpeak, in each of theſe three 
reſpects being admitted: that God is the go- 
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vernor of the world, upon the evidence of 
reaſon ; that Chriſt is the mediator between 
God and man, and the Holy Ghoſt our guide 
and ſanctifier, upon the evidence of revelation : 
the truth of the caſe, I ſay, in each of theſe 
reſpects being admitted; it is no more a queſ- 
tion, why it thould be commanded, that we 
be baptized in the name of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghoſt, than that we be baptized in 
the name of the Father. This matter ſeems 
to require to be more fully ſtated *. 


Let it be remembered then, that religion 
comes under the twofold conſideration of in- 
ternal and external: tor the latter is as real a 
part of religion, of true religion, as the for- 
mer. Now when religion is conſidered un- 1 
der the firſt notion, as an inward principle, 
to be exerted in ſuch and ſuch inward acts of 
the mind and heart; the eſſence of natural 
religion may be ſaid to conſiſt in religious re- 
gards to God the Father Almighty : and the 
ciience of revealed religion, as diſtinguiſhed 
from natural, to conſiſt in religious regards to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. And the obli- 
gation we are under, of paying theſe religious 
regards to each of theſe divine perſons reſpec- 
tively, ariſes from the reſpective relations, 


e See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the 
Chriſtian Sacraments, Oc. and Calliler of revealed Religion, 
AS there quoted, i | | 
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which they each ſtand in to us. How theſ: 
relations are made known, whether by reaſon 
or revelation, makes no alteration in the caſe: 
becauſe the dutics ariſe out of the relations 
themſelves, not out of the manner in which 
we are informed of them. The Son and Spi— 
rit have each his proper office, in that great 
diſpenſation of providence, the redemption of 
the world : the one our mediator, the other 
our ſanctifier. Does not then the duty of 
religious regards to both theſe divine perſons, 
as immediately ariſe, to the view of reaſon, 
out of the very nature of theſe oftices and re- 
lations; as the inward good-will and kind 
intention, which we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures, ar iſes out of the common relations be- 
tween us and them? But it will be aſked, 
« What are the inward religious regards, ap- 
* pearing thus obviouſly due to the Son and 
« Holy Spirit; as ariſing, not merely from 
command in Scripture, but from the very 
nature of the revealed relations, which they 
« ſtand in to us?” I aniwer, the religious re- 
cards of reverence, honour, love, truſt, grati- 
tude, fear, hope. In what external manner, 
this inward worſhip is to be expreſſed, is 3 
matter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps 
the external manner, in which God the Fa- 
ther is to be worſhipped, may be more fo, than 
we are ready to think: but the worſhip, the 
internal worſhip itſelf, to the Son and Holy 

Ghoſt, is no farther matter of pure revealcd 
3 : command, 
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command, than as the relations they ſtand in 
to us, are matter of pute revelation : for the 
rclations being known, the obligations to 
ſuch internal worthi; p are obligations of rea- 
ſon, ariting out of thoſe relations themſelves. 
In ſhort, the hittory of the Goſpel as immedi- 
ately ſhews us the reaſon of theſe obligations, 
as it ſhews us the meaning of the words, Son 


and Holy Ghoſt. 


If this account of the Chriſtian religion be 
juſt ; thoſe perſons who can ſpeak- lightly of 
it, as of little conſequence, provided natural 
religion be kept to, plainly forget, that Chriſ- 
tianity, even what is peculiarly ſo called, as 
diftinguiſhed from natural religion, has yet 
ſomewrhat very important, even of a moral 
nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made known, and the relation he ſtands in to 
us, the obligation of religious regards to him, is: 
plainly moral; as much as charity to mankind 
is : ſince this obligation ariſes, "before external 
command, immediately out of that his office 
and relation itſelf. Thoſe perſons appear to 
forget, that revelation is to be conſidered, as 
intorming us of ſomewhat new, in the ſtate 
of mankind, and in the government of the' 
world: as acquainting us with ſome relations 
we ſtand in, which could not otherwiſe have 
been known. And-theſe relations being real, 
(though before revelation we could be under 
no obligations from them, yet upon their 
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being revealed,) there is no reaſon to think, 
but that neglect of behaving ſuitably to them, 
will he attended with the ſame kind of con. 
ſequences under God's government; as ne- 
glecting to behave ſuitably to any other rela- 
tions made known to us by reaſon. And ig- 
norance, whether unavoidable or voluntary, 
ſo far as we can poflibly ſee, will, juſt as 
much, and juſt as little, excuſe in one caſe as 
in the other: the ignorance being ſuppoſed 


equally unavoidable, or equally voluntary, in 


both caſes. 


If therefore Chriſt be indeed the mediator 
between God and man, 7. c. if Chriſtianity be 
true; if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, 
and our God; no one can ſay, what may fol- 
low, hot only the obſtinate, but the careleſs 
diſregard to him, in thoſe high relations. Nay 


no one ean ſay, what may follow fuch difre- 
gard even in the way of natural conſequence *. 


For, as the natural conſequences of vice in 
this life, are doubtleſs to be confidered, as ju- 
dicial puniſhments inflited by God; fo like- 
wile; 1er ought we know, the judicial punith- 
ments of the future life may be, in a like way 
or a like ſenſe, the natural conſequence of 
vice“: of men's violating or difregarding the 
relations; which God has placed them in 
here, and made known to them; 


4 p. 4% 4 7 . 728 
OY Again: 
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Again: If mankind are corrupted and de- 

raved in their moral character, and ſo are 
unfit for that ſtate, which Chriſt is gone to 
prepare for his diſciples; and if the aſſiſtance 
of God's Spirit be neceſſary to renew their 
nature, in the degree requilite to their being 
qualified for that ſtate; all which is implied 
in the expreſs, though figurative declaration, 
Except @ man be born of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God* ſuppoſing this, 
is it poſſible any ſerious perſon can think it a 
flight matter, whether or no he makes uſe of 
the means, expreſsly commanded by God, for 
obtaining this divine athſtance? eſpecially 
fince the whole analogy of nature ſhews, that 
we are not to expect any benefits without 
making uſe of the appointed means for ob- 
taining or enjoying them. Now reaſon ſhews 
aus nothing, of the particular immediate means 
of obtaining, either temporal or ſpiritual be- 
nefits. This therefore we muſt learn, either 
from experience or revelation. And experi- 
ence, the preſent caſe does not admit of, 


The concluſion from all this evidently is; 
that, Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true 
or credible, it is unſpeakable irreverence, and 
really the moſt preſumptuous raſhnefs, to 
treat it as a light matter. It can never juſtly 
be eſteemed of little conſequence, till it be 


John iii. 5. e 
9 poſitively 


p. 216, 
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poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. Nor do I know x 


higher and more important obligation which 


we are under, than that, of examining moſt 


ſeriouſly into the evidence of it, ſuppoling its 
credibility ; and of embracing it, upon ſup- 
poſition of its truth. 


The two following deductions may be pro- 
per to be added, in order to illuſtrate the 


foregoing obſervations, and to prevent their 
O & 


being miſtaken. 


Firfl, Hence we may clearly ſee, where 


hes the diſtinction between what is poſitive 
and what is moral in religion. Moral pre- 


cepts are precepts, the reaſons of which we 
ſee : poſitive precepts are precepts, the reaſons 
of which we do not ſee *. Moral duties ariſe 
out of the nature of the caſe itſelf, prior to 
external command. Poſitive duties do not 
ariſe, out of the nature of the caſe; but from 
external command: nor would they be duties 


at all, were it not for ſuch command, received 


from him whoſe creatures and ſubjects we 


This is the diſtinftion between moral and poſitive pre- 
cepts, conſidered reſpectively as ſuch, But yet, fince the 
latter have ſomewhat of a moral nature, we may ſee the 
reaſon of them, conſidered in this view. Moral and poſi- 
tive precepts are, in ſome reſpects alike, in other reſpects 
different. So far as they are alike, we diſcern the reaſons 
of both: ſo far as they are different, we diſcern the reaſons 
of the former, but not of the latter. See p. 202, &c, and 


Are, 
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are, But the manner in which the nature 
of the caſe, or the fact of the relation, is made 
known, this doth not denominate any duty 
either poſitive or moral. That we be bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, is as much 
a politive duty, as that we be baptized in the 
name of the Son; becauſe both ariſe equally 
from revealed gan though the rela- 
tion which we ſtand in to God the Father, 
is made known to us by reaſon ; the relation 
we ſtand in to Chriſt, by revelation only. On 
the other hand, the diſpenſation of the Goſpel 
admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes 
duc to Chriſt, from his being the voluntary 
miniſter of this diſpenſation ; as it is due to 
God the Father, from his being the fountain 
of all good: though the firſt is made known 
to us, by revelation only; the ſecond, by rea- 
fon. Hence alſo we may fee, and, for diſ- 
tinctneſs fake, it may be worth mentioning, 
that poſitive inſtitutions come under a two- 
fold conſideration. They are either inſtitu- 
tons founded on natural religion, as baptiſm 
in the name of the Father; though this has 
allo a particular reference to the Goſpel diſ- 
pentation, for it is in the name of God, as the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : or they 
are external inſtitutions founded on revealed 
religion; as baptiſm in the name of the Son, 


ares. of the Holy Ghoſt. 


P 4. Secondly, 
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Secondly, From the diſtin tion between 
what is moral and what is potitive in religion, 
appears the ground of that peculiar prefe- 


rence, which the Scripture tœches us to be 
due to the former. 


The reaſon of poſitive inſtitutions in ge- 
neral, is very obvious: though we thould not 
ſee the reaſon, why ſuch particular ones are 
pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever 


therefore, inſtead of cavilling at words, will 


attend to the thing itſelf, may clearly {ce, 
that poſitive inſtitutions in general, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from this or that particular one, hive 
the nature of moral commands: fince the 
reaſons of them appear. Thus, for inſtance, 
the external worthip of God is a moral duty, 
though no Se mode of it be ſo. Care 
then is to be taken, when a compariſon is 
made between poſitive and mo: al duties, that 
they be compared, no farther than as they are 
different: no farther than as the former are 
poſitive, or ariſe out of mere external com- 
mand, the reaſons of which we arc not ac- 
quainted with; and as the latter are moral, 
or ariſe out of the apparent reaſon of the 

caſe, without ſuch external command. Unleſs 


this caution be obſerved, we ſhall run into 
endleſs contuſion, | 


Now hy being Pra. ſuppoſe two 


ſtanding 
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ganding precepts enjoined by the ſame au- 
thority ; that, in certain conj unctures, it is 
impoſſible to obey both; that the former is 
moral, 7. e. a precept of which we fee the 
reaſons, and that they hold in the particular 
caſe before us; but that the latter is poſitive, 
i.e. a precept of which we do not tce the 
reaſons : it is indiſputable that our obliga- 
tions are to obey the former; becauſe: there is 
an apparent reaſon for this preference, and 
none againſt it. Farther, poſitive inſtitutions, 
I ſuppoſe all thoſe which Chriſtianity enjoins, 
are means to a moral end: and the end muſt 
be acknowledged more excellent, than the 
means. Nor is obſervance of theſe inſtitu- 
tions any religious obedience at all, or of any 
value, otherwiſe than as it proceds from a 
moral principle. This ſeems to be the ſtrict, 
logical way of ſtating and determining this 
matter: but will, perhaps, be found leſs ap- 


plicable to practice, than may be thought at 
firſt fight. 


And therefore, in a more practical, though 
more lax way of conſideration, and taking 
the words, moral law and pofitive inſtitutions, 
in the popular ſenſe; I add, that the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed 
command, as politive inſtitutions are : for the 
Scripture enjoins every moral virtue. In this 
reſpect then they are both upon a level. But 
the moral law is, moreover, written upon our 


hearts ; 
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left to reaſon alone to determine it. 


likewiſe to the moſt expreſs particular de- 


ture always puts the ſtreſs of religion upon 


they do, the latter'are to be preferred. Anc 
farther, as mankind are for placing the ſtre!s 
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hearts; interwoven into our very nature 


And this is a plain intimation of the Ay, 


of it, which 18 to be preferred, when they j; 
terfere. 


But there is not altogether To much; +. 


ceſſity for the determination of this queſtisa 


as ſome perſons ſeem to think. Nor are We 


1 


Firſt, Though mankind have, in 41 ae 
been greatly prone to place their religion in 
peculiar poſitive rites, by way of equival nt 
for obedience to more! precepts ; yet, with. 
out making any compariſon at all between 
them, and conſequently without determining 
which 1s to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly ſhews all notions 9 
that kind to be utterly ſubverſive of tru: 
religion: as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general tenor of Scripture ; and 


clarations of it, that nothing can render u- 
accepted of God, without moral virtue. Ke 
condly, Upon the occation of mentioning to- 
gether poſitive and moral duties, the Scrip- 


the latter, and never upon the former: which 

though no ſort of allowance to neglect the 
former, when they do not interfere with thc 
latter; yet is a plain intimation, that when 


6 
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8 of their religion any where, rather than upon 


virtue; leſt both the rc» 11 of the thing, and 


the general ſpirit of Chriſtianity, appearing 


in the intimation now mentioned, ſhould be 
neffectual againſt this prevalent folly : our 
Lord himſelf, from vihoſe command alone 


the obligation of poſitive inſtitutions ariſes, 


has taken occaſion to make the compariſon 
between them and moral precepts; when 
the Phariſees cenſured him, for eating with 


3 publicans and finners; and alſo when they 


cenſured his diſciples, for plucking the ears of 
carn on the Sabbath-day, Upon this compa= 
riſon, he has determined expreſsly, and in 
form, which ſhall have the preference when 
they interfere. And by delivering his autho- 


ritative determination in a proverbial manner 


— ; 


E expreſſion, he has made it general: I ol 
© have mercy, and nos facrifice . The propriety 
of the word proverbial, is not the thing in- 


ſiſted upon: though I think the manner of 


E ſpeaking is to be called ſo. But that the 
manner of ſpeaking very remarkably renders 
the determination general, is ſurely indiſpu- 
table. For, had it, in the latter caſe, been 
E {aid only, that God preferred mercy to the 
| rigid obſervance of the Sabbath; even then, 


by parity of reaſon, moſt juſtly might we 
have argued, that he preferred mercy likewiſe, 


to the obſcrvance of other ritual inſtitutions; 


Matth. ix. 13. and xii. 7. 


and 
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and in general, moral duties, to poſitive ones, 
And thus the determination would have been 
general; though its being ſo, were inferred 
and not expreſſed. But as the patlage really 
ſtands in the Goſpel, it is much ſtronger, 


For the ſenſe and the very literal words f 


our Lord's anſwer, are as applicable to any 
other inſtance of a compariſon, beten po- 
fitive and moral duties, as co Us upon which 
they were ſpoken. And if, in caſe of com- 
petition, mercy is to be preferred to poſitive 
inſtitutions, it will ſcarce be thought, that 
juſtice is to give place to them. It is remark- 
able too, that, as the words are a quotation 
from the Old Teſtament, they are introduced, 
on both the forementioned occaſions, with a 
declaration, that the Phariſees did not under- 
ſtand the meaning of them. This, I ſay, 
is very remarkable. For, ſince it is ſcarce 
poſſible, for the moſt ignorant perſon, not to 
underſtand the literal ſenſe of the paſſage, in 
the Prophet; and fince underſtanding the 
literal ſenſe would not have prevented their 
condemning the guiltleſs*; it can hardly be 
doubted, that the thing which our Lord really 
intended in that declaration, was, that the 
Phariſees had not learnt from it, as they 
might, wherein the general ſpirit of religion 
conſiſts: that it conſiſts in moral piety and 
virtue, as diſtinguiſhed from forms, and ritual 


i Hol. vi. > See Matth. xii. 7. 
| obſervances. 
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obſervances. However, it is certain we may 
learn this from his divine application of the 
paſſage, in the Goſpel. 


But, as it is one of the peculiar weakneſſes 
of human nature, when, upon a compariſon 
vf two things, one is found to be of greater 
importance than the other, to conſider this 
other as of ſcarce any importance at all: it 
is highly neceſſary that we remind ourſelves, 
how great preſumption it is, to make light of 
any inſtitutions of divine appointment; that 
our obligations to obey all God's commands 
whatever, are abſolute and indiſpenſable; and 
that commands merely poſitive, admitted to 
be from him, lay us under a moral obligation 
to obey them: an obligation moral in the 
tricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe. 


To theſe things I cannot forbear adding, 
that the account now given of Chriſtianity, 
moſt ſtrongly ſhews and enforces upon us 
the obligation of ſearching the Scriptures, in 
order to ſee, what the ſcheme of revelation 
really is; inſtead of determining beforeband, 
from reaſon, what the ſcheme of it muſt 
bel. Indeed if in revelation there be found 
any paſſages, the ſeeming meaning of which 
is contrary to natural religion; we may moſt 
certainly conclude, ſuch ſeeming meaning not 


1 See Chap. ili. 
to 
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to be the real one, But it is not any degree 
of a preſumption againſt an interpretation of 
Scripture, that ſuch interpretation contains à 
doctrine, which the light of nature cannot 
diſcover ; or a precept, which the law of 
nature does not oblige to. 


C11 AT. 1b 


Of the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt a Revelli 


tion, conſidered as miraculous. 


TAVING ſhewn the importance of 
the Chrittian revelation, and the obli- 
gations which we are under ſeriouſly to attend 
to it, upon ſuppolition of its truth, or its cre- 
dibility : the next thing in order, is to con- 
fider, the ſuppoſed preſumptions againſt re- 
velation in general; which ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of this Chapter: and the objections a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian in particular; which ſhall 
be the ſubject of ſome following ones. For 
it ſeems the moſt natural method, to remove 
the prejudices againſt Chriſtianity ; before we 


— 


2p. 224, 225. Ch. iii, iv, v, vi. 


| proceed 
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proceed to the conſideration of the poſitive 
evidence for it, and the objections againſt that 
evidence. | 


It is, I think, commonly ſuppoſed, that 
there is ſome peculiar preſumption, from the 
analogy of nature, againſt the Chriltian ſcheme 
of things, at leaſt againſt miracles : ſo as that 
ſtronger evidence is neceſſary to prove the 
truth and reality of them, than would be ſuf- 
ficient to convince us of other events, or mat- 
ters of fact. Indeed the conſideration of this 
ſuppoſed preſumption, cannot but be thought 
very inſignificant, by many perſons. Yet, as 
it belongs to the ſubject of this Treatiſe ; fo 
it may tend to open the mind, and remove 
ſome prejudices : however needleſs the conſi- 
deration of it be, upon its own account. 


I. I find no apppearance of a preſumption, 
from the analogy of nature, againſt the ge- 
neral ſcheme of Chriſtianity, that God crea- 
ted and inviſibly governs the world by Jeſus 
Chriſt; and by him alſo will hereafter judge 
it in righteouſneſs, 7. e. render to every one 
according to his works: and that good men 
are under the ſecret influence of his Spirit. 
Whether theſe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a quef- 
tion about words; or however, is of no mo- 


d Chap. vii. 
ment 
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ment in the caſe. If the analogy of nature 
raiſes any prelumption againſt this genera] 
ſcheine of Chriſtianity, it muſt be, either be- 
cauſe it is not diſcoverable by reaſon or ex. 
perience; or ciſe, becauſe it is unlike that 
courſe of nature, which is. But analog 
raiſes no preſumption againſt the truth of this 
ſcheme, upon either of theſe accounts. 


Fir/t, There is no preſumption, from ana- 
logy, againſt the truth ot it, upon account 
of its not being diſcoverable by reaſon or ex- 
perience. For ſuppoſe one who never heard 
of revelation, of the moſt improved under- 
ſtanding, and acquainted with our whole 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy and natural re- 
ligion: fuch an one could not but be ſenſible, 
that it was but a very ſmall part of the na- 
tural and moral ſy{tem of the univerſe, which 
he was acquainted with. He could not but 
be ſenſible, that there muſt be innumerable 
things, in the diſpeniations of Providence 
| paſt, in the inviſible government over the 

world at preſent carrying on, and in what 1s 
to come; of which he was wholly ignorant! 
and which could not be diſcovered without 
| revelation. Whether the ſcheme of nature 
be, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, infinite or not; it is 
evidently vaſt, even beyond all poſſible ima- 
gination. And doubtleſs that part of it, 


. 


which 
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which is opened to our view, is but as a 
point, in compariſon of the whole plan of 
Providence, reaching throughout eternity paſt 
and future; in compariſon of what is even 
now going on, in the remote parts of the 
boundleſs univerſe ; nay in compariſon of the 
whole ſcheme of this world. And therefore, 
that things lie beyond the natural reach of 
our faculties, is no ſort of preſumption againſt 
the truth and reality of them: becaul2 it is 
certain, there are innu nerable things, in the 
conſtitution and government of the u iverſe, 
which are thus beyond the natural reach of 
our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raiſes no 
preſumption, againſt any of the things con- 
tained in this general doctrine of Scripture now 
mentioned, upon account of their being un- 
like the known courſe of nature. For there 
is no preſumption at all from analogy, that 
the whole courſe of things, or divine govern- 
ment, naturally unxnown to us, and every thing 
in it, is like to any thing in that which is 
known; and taerefore no peculiar preſump- 
tion againſt any thing in the former, upon 
account of its being unlike to any thing in 
the latter. And in the conſtitution and na- 
tural government of the world, as well as in 
the moral government of it, we ſee things, in 
a great degree, unlike one another: and there- 
foie ought not to wonder at ſuch unlikeneſs 
between things viſible and inviſible. How- 
ever, the ſcheme of Chriſtianity is by no 
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means entirely unlike the ſcheme of nature ; 


as will appear in the following part of this 
Treatiſe. 


The notion of a miracle, conſidered as a 
proof of a divine miſſion, has been ſtated 
with great exactneſs by divines; and is, I 
think, ſufficiently underſtood by every one. 
There are alſo iaviſible miracles, the Incar- 
nation of Chriſt, for inſtance, which, being 
ſecret, cannot be alledged as a proof of ſuch 
a miſſion; but require themſelves to be proved 
by viſible miracles. Revelation itſelf too is 
miraculous; and miracles are the proof of it: 
and the ſuppoſed preſumption againſt theſe, 
ſhall preſently be confidered. All which I 
have been obſerving here is, that, whether we 
chuſe to call every thing in the diſpenſations 
of Providence, not diſcoverable without reve- 
lation, nor like the known courſe of things, 

, miraculous; and whether the general Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation now mentioned, is to be cal- 
led fo, or not; the foregoing obſervations ſeem 
certainly to ſhew, that there is no preſump- 
tion againſt it, from the analogy of nature. 


11. There is no preſumption, from analo- 
gy, againſt ſome operations, which, we ſhould 
now call miraculous; particularly none againſt 
i a revelation at the beginning of the world: 
| nothing of ſuch preſumption againſt it, as 
18 ee to be implied or e in the 

word, 
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word, miraculous, For a miracle, in its very 
notion, 1s relative to a courſe of nature; and 
implies ſomewhat different from it, conſidered 
as being ſo. Now, either there was no courſe 
of nature at the time which we are ſpeaking 
of : or it there were, we are not acquainted, 
what the courſe of nature is, upon the firſt 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the queſ- 
tion, whether mankind had a revelation mude 
to them at that time, is to be conſidered, not 
as a queſtion concerning a miracle, but as a 
common queſtion of fact. And we have the 
like reaſon, be it more or lets, to admit the 
report of tradition, concerning this queſtion, 
and concerning common matters of fact of 
the ſame antiquity; for inſtance, what part 
of the carth was tirſt peopled. 


Or thus: When mankind was firſt placed 
in this ſtate, th re was a power exerted, 
totally different from the preſent courſe of 
nature. Now, whether this power, thus 
wholly different from the preſent courſe of 
nature, for we cannot properly apply to it the 
word miraculous; whether this power ſtop- 
ped immediately after it had made man, or 
went on, and exerted itſelt itirther in giving 
him a revclation, is a queſtion. of the ſame 
kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted 


itſelf in ſuch a particular degree and manner, 


Or not. 


Or ſuppoſe the power exerted in the for- 
Q 2 mation 
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mation of the world, be conſidered as mira- 
culous, or rather, be called by that name; 
the caſe will not be different : fince it muſt be 
acknowledged, that ſuch a power was exert- 
ed. For ſuppoling it acknowledged, that 
our Saviour ſpent ſome years in a courſe of 
working miracles : there is no more preſump- 
tion, worth mentioning, againſt his having 
exerted this miraculous power, in a certain 
degree greater, than in a certain degree leſs ; 

in one or two more inſtances, than in one 
or two fewer; in this, than in another 


manner. 


It is evident then, that there can be no 
peculiar preſumption, from the analogy of 
nature, againſt ſuppoſing a revelation, when 
man was firſt placed upon the earth. 


Add, that there does not appear the leaſt 
intimation in hiſtory or tradition, that re- 
ligion was firſt reaſoned out + but the whole 
of hiſtory and tradition makes for the other 
ſide, that it came into the world by reve- 
lation. Indeed the ſtate of religion in the 
firſt ages, of which we have any account, 
ſeems to ſuppoſe and imply, that this was the 
original of it amongſt mankind. And theſe 
reflections together, without taking in the 
peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to 
real and a very material degree of evidence, 
that there was a revelation at the beginning 


of the world. Now this, as it is a con- 
8 | firmation 
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firmation of natural religion, and therefore 
mentioned in the former part of this Trea- 
tiſe ©; ſo likewiſe it has a tendency to re- 
move any prejudices againſt a ſubſequent re- 
velation. 


III. But ſtill it may be objected, that there 
is ſome peculiar preſumption, from analogy, 
againſt miracles; particularly againſt revela- 


tion, after the ſettlement and during the con- 7 


tinuance of a courſe of nature. 


Now with regard to this ſuppoſed pre- 
ſumption, it is to be obſerved in general; 
that before we can have ground for raiſing 
what can, with any propriety, be called an 
argument from analogy, for or againſt revela- 
tion conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous, we 


muſt be acquainted with a ſimilar or parallel 


caſe. But the hiſtory of ſome other world, 
ſeemingly in like circumſtances with our own, 
is no more than a parallel caſe : and therefore 
nothing ſhort of this, can be ſo. Yet, could 
ue come at a preſumptive proof, for or againſt 
a revelation, from being informed, whether 
ſuch world had one, or not; ſuch a proof, 
being drawn from one ſingle inſtance only, 
muſt be infinitely precarious More par- 


ticularly : Firſt of all; There is a very 


ſtrong preſumption again COMMON ſpecu- _ 


p. 161, &c. 


Q 3 3 lative 
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lative truths, and againſt the moſt ordinary 
facts, before the proof of them; which yet 
is overcome by almoſt any proof. There is 
a ann of millions to one, againſt the 
ſtory of Car, or of any other man. For 
ſuppoſe a number of common facts ſo and fo 
circuinſtanced, of which one had no kind of 
proof, thould happen to come into one's 
thoughts; every one would, without any 
poſſible doubt, conclude them to be falſe. 
And the! ke may be ſaid of a ſingle common 
fan. And from hence it appears, that the 
qu..\t on of importance, as to the matter be- 
for. us, is, coucerning the degree of the pe- 
cu iar preſumption ſuppoſed againſt miracles; 
not whether there be any peculiar preſump- 
tion at all againſt them. For, if there be 
the preſumption of millions to one, againſt 
the moſt common facts; what can a ſmall 
preſumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be eſtimated, 
and is as nothing. The only material queſ- 


tion is, whether there be any ſuch preſump- 


tion againſt n iracles, as to render them in 
any fort incredible. Secondly, If we leave 
out the confideration of religion, we are in 
ſuch total darkneſs, upon what cauſes, occa- 
fions, reaſons, or circumſtances, the preſent 
courſe of nature depends; that there does not 
appear any improbability for or againſt ſup- 

poling, that five or fix thouſand years may 
have given ſcope for caules, occaſions, rea- 


ſons, 
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ſons, or circumſtances, from whence mira- 
culous interpoſitions may have ariſen, And 
from this, joined with the foregoing obſer- 
vation, it will follow, that there muſt be a 
preſumption, beyond all compariſon, greater, 
againſt the particular common facts juſt now 
inſtanced in, than againſt miracles 7 general; 
before any evidence of either. But, Thirdly, 
Take in the conſideration of religion, or the 
moral ſyſtem of the world, and then we ſee 
diſtinct particular reaſons for miracles: to 
afford mankind inſtruction additional to that 
of nature, and to atteſt the truth of it. And 
this gives a real credibility to the ſuppolition, 
that it might be part of the original plan of 
things, that there ſhould be miraculous in- 
terpoſitions. Then, Laſtly, Miracles muſt 
not be compared to common natural events; 
or to events which, though uncommon, are 
ſimilar to what we daily experience; but to 
the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And 
then the compariſon will be between, the 
preſumption againſt miracles ; and the pre- 
ſumption againſt fuch uncommon appear- 
ances, ſuppoſe, as comets, and againſt there 
being any ſuch powers in nature as magnet— 
iſm-and electricity, to contrary to the pro- 
perties of other bodies not endued with theſe 
powers. And before any one can determine, 
whether there be any peculiar preſumption 
g ünſt miracles, more than againſt other ex- 
tiao.dinary things; he muſt confi er, what, 

4 upon 


that on the contrary, our being able to diſ- 


degree, ag2init miracles, as diſtinguiſhed from 
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upon firſt hearing, would be the preſumption 
againſt the laſt-mentioned appearances and 
powers, to a perſon acquainted only with the 
daily, monthly, and annual, courſe of nature 
reſpꝛcting this earth, and with thoſe com- 
mon powers of matter which we every day 
ſee. 


| Upon all this I conclude; that there cer- 
tainly is no ſuch preſumption againſt miracles, 
as to render them in any wiſe incredible : 


cern reaſons for them, gives a poſitive credi- 
bility to the hiſtory of them, in caſes where 
thoſe reaſons hold: and that it is by no means 
certain, that thore is any particular preſump- 
tion at all, from analogy, even in the loweſt 


other extraordinary phenomena: though it is 
not worth while to perplex the Reader with 
inquiries into the abſtract nature of evidence, 
in order to determine a queſtion, which, 
without ſuch inquiries, we ſee is of no im- 
portance. 


* p. 230. 


CHAP. 


B 


H 


Of our Incapacity of judging, what were to be 
expetted in a Revelation ; and the Credi- 
bility, from Analogy, that it muſt contam 
Things appearing hable to Objections, 


ESIDES the objections againſt the 
evidence for Chriſtianity, many are al- 
ſedged againſt the ſcheme of it; againſt the 
whole manner in which it 1s put and left 
with the world; as well as againſt ſeveral 
particular relations in Scripture : objections 
drawn, from the deficiencies of revelation ; 
from things in it appearing to men fo9/; hb 
neſs* ; from its containing matters of offence, 
which have led, and it muſt have been fore- 
ſeen would lead, into ſtrange enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition, and be made to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of tyranny and wickednets; from its 
not being univerſal ; and, which is a thing of 


the fame kind, from its evidence not being 


ſo convincing and ſatis factory as it might have 
been: for this laſt is ſometimes turned into 
a poſitive argument againſt its truth“. It 
would be tedious, indeed impoſſible, to enu- 


mcrate the ſeveral particulars comprchended 


2 1 Cor. i. 28. b See Ch. vi. 
og under 
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under the objections here referred to; they 
being fo various, according to the different 
fancies of men. There are perſons, who 
think it a ſtrong objection againit the autho- 
rity of Scripture, that it is not compoſed by 
rules of art, agreed upon by criticks, for po- 
lite and correct writing. And the {corn is 
inexpreſſible, with which ſome of the pro- 
phetick parts of Scripture are treated : partly 
through the raſhneis of interpreters ; but very 
much alſo, on account of the hieroglyphical 
and figurative language, in which they are 
left us. Some of the principal things of this 
ſort ſhall be particularly conſidered in the fol- 
lowing Chapters. But my deſign at preſent, 
is to obſerve in general, with reſpect to this 
whole way of arguing, that, upon ſuppoſition 
of a revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand, we ſhould be incompetent judges of it, 
to a great degree: and that it would contain 
many things appearing to us liable to great 
objections ; in caſe we judge of it other wiſe, 
than by the analogy of nature. And there- 
fore, though objections againſt the evidence 
of Chriſtianity are moſt ſeriouſly to be con- 
ſidered; yet objections againſt Chriſtianity 
itſelf are, in a great meaſure, frivolous: almoſt 
all objections againſt it, excepting thoſe which 
are alledged againſt the particular proofs of 
its coming from God. Iexpreſs mytelt with 
caution, left I ſhould be miſtaken to vilify rea- 
Jon; which is indeed the only faculty we 
have 
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have wherewith to judge concerning any 
thing, even revelation itſelt : or be miſunder- 
ſtood to aſſert, that a ſuppoſed revelation can- 
not be proved falſe, from internal characters. 
For, it may contain clear immoralities or con- 
tradictions: and either of theſe would prove 
it falſe. Nor will I take upon me to affirm, 
that nothing elſe can poſſibly render any ſup- 
poſed revelation incredible. Yet ſtill the ob- 
ſervation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, 
that objections againſt Chriſtianity, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from objections againſt its evidence, 
are frivolous. To make out this, is the ge- 
neral deſign of the preſent Chapter. And 
with regard to the whole of it, I cannot but 
particularly with, that the proofs might be 
attended to; rather than the aſſertions cavil- 
led at, upon account of any unacceptable con- 
ſequences, whether real or ſuppoſed, which 
may be drawn from them. For, after all, 
that which is true, muſt be admitted, though 
it ſhould ſhew us the ſhortneſs of our facul- 
tles; and that we are in no wile judges of 
many things, of which we are apt to think 
ourſelves very competent ones. Nor will 
this be any objection with reaſonable men, 
at leaſt upon ſecond thought it will not be 
any objection with ſuch, againſt the juſtneſs 
of the following obſcrvations. 


As God governs the world, and inſtructs 
his creatures, according to certain laws or 
rules, 
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rules, in the known courſe of nature; known 
by reaſon together with experience: fo the 
Scripture informs us of a ſcheme of divine 
Providence, additional ta this. It relates, that 
Gad has, by revelation, inſtructed men in 
things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwiſe have known : and 
reminded them of things, which they might 
otherwiſe know: and atteſted the 8 of 
the whole by miracles. Now if the natural 
and the revealed diſpenſation of things are 
both from God, if they coincide with each 
other, and together make up one ſcheme of 
Providence: our being incompetent judges of 
one, muſt render it credible, that we may be 
incompetent judges alſo of the other. Since, 
upon experience, the acknowledged conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of nature is found to be great- 
ly different from what, before experience, 
would have been expected; and ſuch as, men 
fancy, there lie great objections againſt: this 
renders it beforehand highly credible, that 
they may find the revealed diſpenſation like- 
witt, if they judge of it as they do of the con- 
ſtitution of nature, very different from expec- 
tations formed beforchand ; and liable, in ap- 
pearance, to great objections: objectionsagainſt 
the ſcheme itſelf, and againſt the degrees and 
pupners of the miraculous interpoſitions, by 
which it was atteſted and carried on. Thus 
ſuppoſe a prince to govern his dominions 
in the wifeſt manner poſſible, by common 
known 
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nown laws; and that upon ſome exigencies 
he ſhould ſuſpend theſe laws; and govern, in 
ſeveral inſtances, in a r manner: if 
one of his ſubjects were not a competent judge 
beforehand, by what common rules the 

vernment ſhould or would be carried on; it 
could not be expected, that the ſame perſon 
would be a competent judge, in what exigen- 
cies, or in what manner, or to what degree, 
thoſe laws commonly obſerved would be ſuſ- 
pended or deviated from. If he were not a 
judge of the wiſdom of the ordinary adminiſ- 
tration; there is no reaſon to think, he would 
be a judge of the wiſdom of the extraordinary. 
If he thought he had objections againſt the 


former; doubtleſs, it is highly ſuppalable, | 


he might think alſo, that he had objections 
7 the latter. And thus, as we fall into 
infinite ſollies and miſtakes, whenever we pre- 


tend, otherwiſe than from experience and ana- 


logy, to judge of the con2itution and courſe 
of nature; it is evidently ſuppoſable beiore- 
hand, that we ſhould fall into as great, in pre- 
ending to judge, in the like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more 
ground to expect that this latter ſhould ap- 
pear to us clear of objections, than that the 


b tormer ſhould. 


Theſe obſervations, relating to the whole 


of Chriſtianity, are applicable to inſpiration 


in particular. As we are in no fort judges be- 
torehand, 
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forehand, by what laws or rules, in what de- 
gree, or by what means, it were to have been 
expected, that God would naturally inſtruct 
us : fo upon ſuppoſition of his affording us 
light and inſtruction by revelation, additiona] 
to what he has afforded us by reaſon and ex- 
perience, we are in no ſort judges, by what 
methods, and in what proportion, it were to 
be expected, that this ſupernatural light and 
inſtruction would be afforded us. We know 
not beforehand, what degree or kind of natu- 
ral information, it were to be expected God 
would afford men, each by his own reaſon and 
experience: nor how far he would enable, and 
effectually diſpoſe them to communicate it, 
whatever it ſhould be, to each other : nor 
whether the evidence of it would be, certain, 
highly probable, or doubtful : nor whether it 
would be given with equal clearneſs and con- 
viction to all. Nor could we gueſs, upon 
any good ground I mean, whether natural 
knowledge, or even the faculty itſelt, by 

which we are capable of attaining it, reaſon, 
would be given us at once, or gradually. In 
like manner, we are wholly ignorant, what 
degree of new knowledge, it were to be cx- 
pected, God would give mankind by revela- 
tion, upon ſuppoſition of his affording one: 
or how far, or in what way, he would inter- 
poſe miraculouſly, to quality them, to whom 
he ſhould originally make the revelation, for 
communicating the knowledge given by it; 
and 
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and to ſecure their doing it to the age in 
which they ſhould live; and to ſecure its be- 
ing tranſmitted to poſterity. We are equally 
ignorant, whether the evidence of it would 
be, certain, or highly probable, or doubtful : 
or whether all who thould have any degree of 
inſtruction from it, and any degree of evidence 
of its truth, would have the ſame: or whe- 
ther the ſcheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay we are not in 
any ſort able to judge, whether it were to have 
been expected, that the revelation ſhould have 
been committed to writing ; or left to be 
handed down, and conſequently corrupted, by 
verbal tradition, and at length ſunk under it, 
if mankind ſo pleaſed, and during ſuch time 
as they are permitted, in the degree they evi- 
dently are, to act as they will. 


But it may be ſaid, © that a revelation in 
« ſome of the abovementioned circumitances ; 
* one, for inſtance, winch was not committed 
* to writing, and thus iecured againſt danger 
* of corruption, would not have anſwered its 
* purpoſe.” 1 51k, what purpoſe ? It would 
not have anſwered all the purpoſes, which it 
has now anſwered, and in the fame degree: 
but it would have anſwered others, or the 
ſame in different degrees. And which of 
theſe were tae purpoſes of God, and belt fell 


| © See Ch. vi, 
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in with his general government, we could 
not at all have determined beforehand, 


Now ſince it has been ſhewn, that we have 
no principles of reaſon, upon which to judge 
| beforehand, how it were to be expected reve. 
lation ſhould have been left, or what was 
moſt ſuitable to the divine plan of govern- 
ment, in any of the forementioned reſpects ; it 
muſt be quite frivolous to object afterwards 
as to any of them, againſt its being left in one 
way, rather than another : for- this would be 
to object againſt things, upon account of their 
being different from expectations, which havs 
been ſhewn to be without reaſon. And thus 
we ſee, that the only queſtion concerning the 
truth of Chriſtianity, is, whether it be a real 
revelation ; not whether it be attended with 
every circumſtance which we ſhould have 
looked tor: and concerning the authority of 
Scripture, whether it be what it claims to be; 

not whether it be a book of ſuch ſort, and 10 
promulged, as weak men are apt to fancy, a 
book containing a divine revelation ſhould. 
And therefore, neither obſcurity, nor ſeen:ing 
inaccuracy of ſtile, nor various readings, nor 
early diſputes about the authors of particular 
parts; nor any other things of che like kind, 
though they had been much more conſidera- 
ble in degree than they are could overthrow 
the authority of the Scrip re: unleſs the 
Prophets, Apoſtles, or our Lord, had ao 

ſe 
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ſed, that the book containing the divine re- 
velation, ſhould be ſecure from thoſe things; 
Nor indeed can any objections overthrow ſuch 
a kind of revelation as the Chriſtian claims 
to be, fince there are no objections againſt 
the morality of it*, but ſuch as can ſhew, 
that there is no proof of miracles wrought 
originally in atteſtation of it; no appearance 
of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in 
the world; nor any of prophecy, that is, of 
events foretold, which human ſagacity could 
not foreſee. If it can be tſhewn, that the 
proof alledged for all theſe, is abſolutely none 
at all, then is revelation overturned. But 
were it allowed, that the proof of any one or 
all of them, is lower than is allowed; yet, 
whiiſt any proof of them remains, revelation 
will ſtand upon much the ſaine foot it does 
at preſent, as to all the purpoſes of life and 
practice, and ought to have the like influence 
upon our behaviour, 


From the foregoing obſervations too, it 
will follow, and thoſe who will thoroughly 
examine into revelation, will find it worth 
remarking; that there are ſeveral ways of 
arguing, which, though juſt with regard to 
other writings, are not applicable to Scrip=- 
ture: at leaſt not to the prophetick parts of it. 
We cannot argue, for inſtance, that this can= 


< P- 251. 


R not 
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not be the ſenſe or intent of ſuch a paſſage 
of Scripture ; for if it had, it would have 
been expreſt more plainly, or have been re- 
preſented under a more apt figure or hiero- 
glyphick : yet we may juſtly argue thus, with 
reſpect to common books. And the reaſon 
of this difference is very evident; that in 
Scripture, we are not competent judges, as We 
are in common books, how plainly it were to 
have been expected, what is the true ſenſe 
ſhould have been expreſt, or under how apt an 
image, figured. The only queſtion is, what 
appearance there is, that this is the ſenſe; 
and ſcarce at all, how much more determi- 
nately or accurately it might have been ex- 


preſt or figured, 


« But is it not ſelf-evident, that internal 
« improbabilities of all kinds, weaken exter- 
« nal probable proof?“ Doubtleſs. But to 
what practical purpoſe can this be alledged 
here, when it has been proved before *, that 
real internal improbabilities which riſe even 
to moral certainty, are overcome by the moſt 
ordinary teſtimony ; and when it now has 
been made appear, that we ſcarce know what 
are improbabilities, as to the matter we are 
here conudering: as it will farther appear 
from what foliows. 


9 P. 230. 
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For though from the obſervations above 
made, it is manifeſt, that we are not in any 
ſort competent judges, what ſupernatural in- 
{ſtruction were to have been expected; and 
though it is ſelf-evident, that the objections 
of an incompetent judgment muſt be frivo- 
lous: yet it may be proper to go dne ſtep 
farther, and obſerve: that if men will be re- 
gardleſs of theſe things, and pretend to judge 
of the Scripture by preconceived expecta- 
tions; the analogy of nature ſhews before= 
hand, not only that it is highly credible they 
may, but alſo probable that they will, ima- 
zine they have ſtrong objections againſt it, 
however really unexceptionable : for ſo, prior 
to experience, they would think they had, 
againſt the circumſtances and degrees, and 
the whole manner of that inſtruction, which 
is afforded by the ordinary courſe of nature. 
Were the inſtruction which God affords to 
brute creatures by inſtincts and mere pro- 
penſions, and to mankind by theſe together 
with reaſon, matter of probable proof, and 
not of certain obſervation ; it would be re- 
jected as incredible, in many inſtances of it, 
only upon account of the means by which 
this inſtruction is given, the ſeeming diſpro- 
portions, the limitations, neceſſary condi- 
tions, and circumitances of it. For inſtance : 
Would it not have been thought highly im 
probable, that men ſhould have been ſo much 
more © capable of diſcovering, even to cer- 


R 2 tainty, 
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tainty, the general laws of matter, and the 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodics; than the occaſions and 
cures of diſtempers, and many other things, 
in which human lite ſeems ſo much more 
nearly concerned, than in aſtronomy ? How 
capricious and irregular a way of information, 

would it be ſaid, is that of ! invention, by means 
of which, nature inſtructs us in matters of 
ſcience, and in many things, upon which 
the affairs of the world greatly depend: 

that a man ſhould, by this faculty, be made 
acquainted with a thing in an inſtant, when 
perhaps he is thinking of ſomewhat elle, 
which he has in vain been ſearching after, it 
may be, for years. So likewiſe the imper- 
fections attendin g the only method, by which 
nature enables and directs us to communicate 
our thoughts to each other, are innumerable. 
Language is, in its very nature, inadequate, 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuſe, even from 
negligence; and ſo liable to it from deſign, 
that every man can deceive and betray by it. 
And, to mention but one inſtance more; that 
brutes, without reaſon, ſhould act, in many 
reſpects, with a ſagacity and foreſight vaſtly 
greater than what men have in thoſe reſpects, 
would be thought impothble. Yet it is cer- 
tain they do act with ſuch ſuperior foreſight : 
whether it be their own indeed, is another 
queſtion. From theſe things, it is highly 
ciedible beforehand, that Upon ""—_—_ 

2 G 
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God ſhould afford men ſome additional 05 


ſtruction by revelation, it waule b. with C- 
cumſtances, in manners, degrecs, and ic ip ts, 
which we ſhould be apt to faicy we | 

great objections againſt the cruwility wi. 
Nor are the objections againſt the Scripcure, 
nor againſt Chriſtianity in 1 gencral, at all more 
or greater, than the analogy of nature would 
beforehand not perhaps give ground to 
expect; for this analogy may not be tutticitent, 
in tome caſe, to ground an expectation upon; 
but no more nor greater, than analogy would 
ſhew it, beforchand, to be ſuppoſable and 
credible, that there might ſeem to lie againſt 


revelation. 


By applying theſe general obſervations to 
a particular objection, it will be more diſ- 
tinctly ſeen, how they are applicable to others 
of the like kind: and indeed to almoſt all 
objections againſt Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſh 
ed from objections againſt its evidence. It 
appears from Scripture, that, as it was not 
unuſual in the apoſtolick age, for perſons, 
upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, to be 
endued with miraculous gifts; fo, ſome of 
thoſe perſons exerciſed theſe gifts in a ſtrange- 
ly irregular and diſorderly manner: and this 
is made an objection againſt their being really 
miraculous. Now the foregoing obſervations 
quite remove this objection, how conhliderable 


loeyer it may appear at firſt fight, For con- 
R3 ider 
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fider a perſon endued with any of theſe gifts; 


for inſtance, that of tongues : it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that he had the ſame power over this 
nuraculous giit, as he would have had over 
it, had it been the effect of habit, of ſtudy 
and uſe, as it ordinarily is; or the fame power 
_ over it, as he had over any other natural en- 
dowment. Conſequently, he would uſe it in 
the ſame manner he did any other; either 
regularly and upon proper occaſions only, or 

| irregularly and upon improper ones: accord- 
ing to his ſenſe of decency, and his character 
of prudence. Where then is the objection ? 
Why, it this miraculous power was indeed 
given to the world, to propagate Chriſtianity 
and atteſt the truth of it, we might, it ſeems, 
have expected, that other ſort of perſons ſhould 
have been choſen to be inveſted with it ; or 
that theſe ſhould, at the ſame time, have been 
endued with prudence ; or that they ſhould 
have been, continually, reſtrained and directed 
in the exercife of it: 1. e. that God ſhould 
have miraculouſly interpoſed, if at all, in a 
ditferent manner or higher degreee. But from 
the obſcrvations made above, it 1s undeniably 
evident, that we are not judges, in what de- 
grees and manners, it were to have been ex- 
pected, he ſhould miraculouſly interpole ; up- 
on ſuppoſition of his doing it in ſome degree 
and manner. Nor, in the natural courſe of 
Providence, are ſuperior gifts of memory, 
eloquence, knowledge, and other talents of 


I great 
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great influence, conferred only on perſons of 
prudence and decency, or ſuch as are diſpoſed 
to make the propereſt uſe of them. Nor is 
the inſtruction and admonition naturally at- 
forded us for the conduct of life, particularly 
in our education, commonly given in a man- 
ner the moſt ſuited to recommend it; but 


often with circumſtances apt to prejudice us 
againſt ſuch inſtruction. 


One might go on to add, that there is a 
great reſemblance between the light of nature 
and of revelation, in ſeveral other reſpects. 
Practical Chriſtianity, or that faith and beha- 
viour which renders a man a Chriſtian, is a 
plain and obvious thing: like the common 
rules of conduct, with relpect to our ordinary 
temporal affairs. The more diſtinct and par- 
ticular knowledge of thoſe things, the ſtudy 
of which the Apoſtle calls going on unto per- 


feftion *, and of the prophetic parts of reve- 


lation, hike many parts of natural and even 
civil knowledge, may require very exact 
thought, and careful conſideration, The hin- 
drances too, of natural, and of ſupernatural 
light and knowledge, have been of the ſame 
kind. And as, it 1s owned, the whole ſcheme 
of Scripture is not yet underſtood; ſo, if it 
ever comes to be underſtood, before the re/t:- 
tution of all things*, and without miraculous 


5. Heb. vi. . s Acts iii. 21, 


R 4 inter- 
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interpoſitions; it muſt be in the ſame way as 
natural knowledge is come at: by the conti- 
nuance and progreſs of learning and of li- 
berty ; and by particular perſons attending to, 
comparing and purſuing, intimations ſcattered 
up and dow.1 it, which are overlooked and 
diſregarded by the generality of the world. 
For this is the way, in which all 1 improve- 

ents are made; by thoughtful men's tracing 
on obſcure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which ſeem to come 
into our minds by chance. Nor 1s it at all 
incredible, that a book, which has been ſo 
long in the poſſeſſion of mankind, ſhould 
contain many truths as yet undiſcovered, 
For, all the ſame phenomena, and the fame 


Faculties of inveſtigation, from which ſuch 


great diſcoveries in natural knowledge have 


been made in the preſent and laſt age, were 


equally in the poſſeſſion of mankind, ſeveral 
thouſand years before. And poſſibly it might 
be intended, that events, as they come to 
paſs, ſhould open and aſcertain the meaning 
of ſeveral parts of Scripture, 


It may be objected, that this analogy fails 
in a material reipect: for that natural know- 
ledge is of little or no conſequence. But I 
have been ipcaking of the general inſtruction, 
which nature does or does RS afford us. And 
beides, ſome parts of natural knowledge, in 
the more common reſtrained ſenſe of the 
words, 
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words, are of the greateſt conſequence to 
the eaſe and convenience of life. But ſup- 
poſe the analogy did, as it docs not, fail in 
this reſpect; yet it might be abundantly ſup- 
plied, from the whole conſtitution and courſe 
of nature: which ſhews, that God does not 
diſpenſe his gifts, according to our notions 
of the advantage and conſequence they would 
be of to us. And this in general, with his 
method of diſpenſing knowledge in particu- 


lar, would together make out an analogy full 
to the point before us. 


But it may be objected ſtill farther and 
more generally; © The Scripture repreſents 
« the world as in a ſtate of ruin, and Chriſ- 
« tianity as an expedient to recover it, to 
« help in thele reſpects where nature fails: 
« jn particular, to ſupply the deficiencies of 
« natural light, Is it credible then, that ſo 
many ages ſhould have been let paſs, be- 
« fore a matter of ſuch a ſort, of ſo great and 
« {6 general importance, was made known to 
« mankind ; and then that it ſhould be made 
« known to ſo ſmall a part of them? Is it 
« conceivable, that this ſupply ſhould be 
© ſo very deficient, thould have the like 
e obſcurity and doubtfulneſs, be liable to 
the like perverſions, in thort, he open to 
all the like objections, as the light of na- 
* ture itſelf ??” Without determining how 


d Ch. Vis 
far 
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far this in fact is fo, I anſwer; it is by no 
means incredible, that it might be ſo, it the 
light of nature and of revelation be from the 
fame hand. Men are naturally liable to diſ- 
eaſes: for which God, in his good provi- 
dence, has provided natural remedies*'. But 
remedies exiſting in nature, have been un- 
known to mankind for many ages : are 
known but to few now : probably many 
valuable ones are not known yet. Great has 
been and 1s the obſcurity and difficulty, in 
the nature and application of them. Cir- 
cumitances ſeem often to make them very 
improper, where they are abſolutely neceſſary. 
It is after long labour and ſtudy, and many 
unſucceſsful endeavours, that they are brought _ 
to be as uſeful as they are; after high con- 
tempt and abſolute rejection of the moſt 
uſeful we have; and after diſputes and 
doubts, which have ſeemed to be endleſs. | 
The beſt remedies too, when unſkilfully, 

much more if diſhoneſtly, applied, may pro- 
duce new diſeaſes: and with the righteſt 
application, the ſucceſs of them is often 
doubtful. In many caſes, they are not at 
all effectual: where they are, it is often very 
ſlowly : and the application of them, and the 
_ neceſſary regimen accompanying it, is, not 
uncommonly, fo diſagreeable, that ſome will 
not ſubmit to them; and ſatisfy themſelves 


i See Ch. v. 
with 
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with the excuſe, that if they would, it is 
not certain, whether it would be ſucceſsful. 
And many perſons, who labour under diſeaſes, 
for which there are known natural remedies, 
are not ſo happy as to be always, if ever, in 
the way of them. In a word, the remedies 
which nature has provided for diſeaſes, are 
neither certain, perfect, nor univerſal. And 
indeed the ſame principles of arguing which 
would lead us to conclude, that they muſt 
he ſo, would lead us likewiſe to conclude, - 
that there could be no occaſion for them; . e. 
that there could be no diſeaſes at all. And 
therefore, our experience that there are diſ- 
caſes, ſhews, that it is credible beforehand, 
upon ſuppoſition nature has provided reme- 
dies for them, that theſe remedies may be, as 
by experience we find they are, not certain, 
nor perfect, nor univerſal; becauſe it ſhews, 
that the principles upon which we ſhould 
expect the contrary, are fallacious. 


And now, what is the juſt conſequence 
from all theſe things? Not that reaſon is no 
judge of what is offered to us as being of 
divine revelation. For, this would be to in- 
ter, that we are unable to judge of any thing, 
, becauſe we are unable to judge of all things. 
Reaſon can, and it ought to judge, not only 
of the meaning, but alſo of the morality and 
the evidence, of revelation, Fir/}, It is the 
Province of reaſon to judge of the morality 


of 
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of the Scripture; 2. e. not whether it contains 
things different from what we ſhould have 
expected from a wile, juſt, and good Being; 
for objections from hence have been now 
obviated: but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to wiſdom, juſtice, or 
goodneſs ; to what the light of nature teaches 
us of God. And I know nothing of this 
ſort objected againſt Scripture, excepting ſuch 
objections as are formed upon ſuppolitions, 
which would equally conclude that the con- 
ſtitution of nature 1s contradictory to wiſdom, 
juſtice, or goodneſs ; which moſt certainly it 
is not. Indeed there are ſome particular 
precepts in Scripture, given to particular per- 
ſons, requiring actions, which would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for ſuch pre- 
cepts. But it is caſy to ſee, that all theſe are 
of ſuch a kind, as that the precept changes 
the whole nature of the caſe and of the ac- 
tion; and both conſtitutes, and ſhews that 
not to be unjuſt or immoral, which, prior to 
the precept, muſt have appeared and really 
have been ſo: which may well be, ſince none 
of theſe precepts are contrary to immutable 
morality. If it were commanded, to culti- 
vate the principles, and act from the ſpirit, 
of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the com- 
mand would not alter the nature of the caſe 
or of the action, in any of theſe inſtances. 
But it is quite other wiſe in precepts, which 
require only the doing an external action : for 
| | inſtance, 
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inſtance, taking away the property or life of 
any. For men have no right to either life 
or property, but what ariſes ſolely from the 
grant of God: when this grant 1s revoked, 
they ceaſe to have any right at all, in either: 
and when this revocation is made known, as 
ſurely it is poſſible it may be, it muſt ceaſe to 
he unjuſt to deprive them of either. And 
though a courſe of external acts, which with- 
out command would be immoral, muſt make 
an immoral habit; yet a few detached com- 
mands have no ſuch natural tendency. I 
thought proper to ſay thus much of the few 
Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious 
actions, but actions which would have been 
vicious had it not been for fuch precepts ; 
becauſe they are ſometimes weakly urged as 
immoral, and great weight is laid upon ob- 
jections drawn from them. But to me there 
ſeems no difficulty at all in theſe precepts, 
but what ariſes from their being offences : 
. e. from their being liable to be perverted, 
as indeed they are, by wicked defigning men, 
to ſerve the moſt horrid purpoſes ; and, per- 
haps, to miſlead the weak and enthuſiaſtick. - 
And objections from this head, are not ob- 

jections againſt revelation ; but againſt the 
whole notion of religion, as a trial; and a- 

gainſt the general conſtitution of nature. 
Secondly, Reaſon is able to judge, and muſt, 
of the evidence of revelation, and of the ob- 


Jections 
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jections urged againſt that evidence: which 


| Thall be the ſubject of a following Chapter *, 


But the conſequence of the foregoing ob- 
ſcrvation is, that the queſtion, upon which 
the truth of Chriſtianity depends, is ſcarce 
at all, what objections there are againſt its 
{cheme, ſince there are none againſt the mo- 
rality of it; but what objeftrons there are 
againſt its evidence : or, what proof ans 
remains of it, after due allowances made 
the objectious againſt that proof: becauſe if 
has been ſhewn, that the objefimns againſt 
Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſhed from objection 
againſt its evidence, are frivolous, For ſurely 
very little weight, if any at all, is to be laid 
upon a way of arguing and objecting, which, 
when applied to the general conſtitution of 
nature, experience ſhews not to be conclu— 
ſive: and ſuch, I think, is the whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chap- 
ter. It is reſol vable into principles, and goes 
upon ſuppoſitions, which miſlead us to think, 
that the Author of Nature would not act, as 
we experience he does; or would act, in ſuch 
and ſuch caſes, as we experience he does not, 
in like caſes. But the unreaſonableneſs of 
this way of objecting, will appear yet more 
evidently trom hence, that the chief things 


thus 
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thus objected againſt, are juſtified, as ſhall be 
farther ſhown', by diſtinct, particular, and full 
analogies, in the conſtitution and courſe of 
nature. | 


But it is to be remembered, that, as fri- 
volous as objections of the foregoing ſort 
againſt revelation are, yet, when a ſuppoſed 
rcyclation is more conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
has a more general and uniform tendency to 
promote virtue, than, all circumſtances con- 
lidered, could have been expected from en- 
thuſiaſm and political views; this is a pre- 
ſumptive proof of its not proceeding from 
them, and ſo of its truth : becauſe we are 
competent judges, what might have been ex- 
pected from enthuſiaſm and political views, 


Ch. iv. latter part. And v, vi, 
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Of Cbriſtianity, conſidered as a Scheme or Con. 
ſjſtlitution, imperfectiy comprehended. 


$5 hath been now ſhewn * that the ana- 


logy of nature, renders it highly credi- 
ble beforehand, that ſuppoſing a revelation 
to be made, it muſt contain many things 
very different from what we ſhould have ex- 
pected, and ſuch as appear open to great ob- 


jections: and that this obſervation, in good 


meaſure, takes off the force of thoſe objec- 
tions, or rather precludes them. But it may 
be alledged, that this 1s @ very partial anſwer 
to ſuch objections, or a very unſatisfactory 
way of obviating them, becauſe it doth not 
ſhew at all, that the things objected againſt 
can be wile, juſt, and good; much leſs, that 
it is credible they are fo. It will therefore 
be proper to ſhew this diſtinctly; by applying 
to theſe objections againſt the wiſdom, juſ- 
tice, and goodneſs of Chriſtianity, the anſwer 
above given to the like objections againſt the 


_ conſtitution of nature: before we conſider 
the particular analogies in the latter, to the 


In the foregoing Chapter. 
„Part I. Ch, vii. to which this all along refers: 
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particular things objected againſt in the for- 
Now that which affords a ſufficient 
anſwer to objections againſt the wiſdom, juſ- 
tice and goodneſs of the conſtitution of Nature, 
is its being a conſtitution, a ſyſtem or ſcheme, 

mperfealy compreticnded; a ſcheme in 


which means are made uſe of to accompliſh . 


ends; and which 1s carried on by general laws. 
for from theſe things it has been proved, not 
only to be poſſible, but alſo to be credible, 
that thoſe things which are objected againſt, 
may be conſiſt tent with wildom, juſtice and 
govanels 3 nay, may be inſtances of them: 
aud even that the conſtitution and govern-- 
ment of Nature may be perfect in the higheſt 
poſſible degree. If Chriſtianity then be a 
ſcheme, and of the like kind; it is evident, 


tlie like objections . it, muſt admit of 


the like anſwer. And, 

I. Chriſtianity is a ſcheme, quite beyond 
our comprehenſion. The moral government 
of God is exerciſed, by gradually conducting 
things ſo in the courſe of his providence, that 
every one, at length and upon the whole, 
ſhall receive according to his deſerts; and 


neither fraud nor violence, but truth and 


right, ſhall finally prevail. 


Chriſtianity is a 


particular ſcheme under this general plan of 
Providence, and a part of it, e babe to its 


. COnN=- 


" ſiſting 
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ſiſting itſelf alſo of various parts, and a myſte- 
rious occonomy, which has been carrying 
on from the time the world came into its 
preſent wretched ſtate, and is ſtill car rying 
on, for its recovery, by a divine perſon, the 
Meſſiah ; who is to gather together in one, the 
chilaren f God, that are ſe attered abroad, and 
eſtablith an everlaſting kingdom, wherein debel- 
leth rightecuſneſs*. And in order to it; after 
various maniteſtations of things, relating to 
this great and general ſcheme of Provi- 
dence, through a ſucceſſion of many ages: 
(For the Spirit of Chrijt which was in the 
prophets, teſtified beforehand his ſufferings, and 
the glory that ſhould follow : unto whom is Was 
revealed, that not unto themſelves, but unto us 
they did miniſter the things which are now re- 
ported unto us by them that have preached the 
Goſpel; which things the Angels defire to look 
after various diſpenſations, look - 
ing forward, and preparatory, to this final Sal- 
vation: 272 the fullneſs of time, when infinite 


wiſdom thought fit; He, being in the form 


of God, —— made himſelf of no reputation, aud 
took upon him the form of a Servant, and was 


made in the likeneſs of men and being found in 


' faſhion as a man, he humbled himſelf, and be- 


came obedient to death, even the death of the 


erofs : wherefore Ged alſo hath highly, exalted 


© Joh. xi. 32. 2 Pet. i. 13. 1 Pet. i. 11. 12. 


him, 
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him, and given bim a name which is above 
every name: that at the name of TFeſus every 
knee ſhould bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in the earth, and things under the earth : And 
that every tongue ſhould confeſs, that TFeſus 
Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of God the Father“. 
Parts likewiſe of this oeconomy, are the mi- 
raculous miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and his 
ordinary aſſiſtance given to good men: the 
inviſible government, which Chriſt at preſent 
exerciſes over his church: that which he 
himſelf refers to in theſe words, * In my Fa- 
ther's houſe are many mamſions I go to pre- 
pare a place for you : and his future return ro 
judge the world in righteoujneſs, and compleat- 
ly re-eſtabliſh the kingdom of God. For 
_ the Father judgeth no man : but hath commit- 
ted all judgment unto the Son that all men 

ould honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. All power is given unto him in Hea- 
den and in earth ', And he muſt reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. Then com- 
eth the end, when he ſhall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
ſhall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power. And when all things ſhall be ſub- 
dued unto him, then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be 
ſubje& unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all*, Now little, 


f Phil, ii. : 8 Joh, xiv. 2. * Joh. v. 22, 23. 
Matth. xXvill, 18. * 1 Cor. xv. | 
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ſurely, necd be ſaid to ſhew, that this ſyſtem, 
or {ſcheme of things, is but imperfectly com- 
prehended by us. The Scripture expreſsly aſ- 
ſerts it to be ſo. And indeed one cannot read 

a paſſage relating to this great myſtery of God- 
lines, but what immediately runs up into 
ſomething which ſhews us our 1gnorance in 
it; as every thing in nature ſhews us our ig- 
norance in the conſtitution of nature. And 
whoever will ſeriouſly conſider that part of 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, which is revealed in 
Scripture, will find fo much more unrevealed, 
as will convince him, that, to all the purpoſes 
of judging and objecting, we know as little oi 
it, as of the conſtitution of nature. Our 1 10s 
norance, therefore, is as much an anſwer to 

ur objections againſt the perfection of one, as 
= ainſt the perfection of the other“. 


II. It is obvious too, that in the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, as much as in the natural ſcheme 
of things, means are made uſe of to accom- 
pliſh ends. And the obſervation of this fur- 


niſhes us with the fame anſwer, to objections 


againſt the perfection of Chriſtianity, as to 
objections of the like kind, againſt the conſti- 
tution of nature. It ſhews the credibility, 
that the things objected againſt, how foo/rſh " 
ſoever they appear to men, may be the very 


4 


beſt mcars ot accomplithing the very beſt 


11 Tim. in. 16. "p17, 0c, :. 1e : 
ends. 
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ends. And their appearing oline is no 
preſumption againſt this, in a ſcheme 1o 
greatly beyond our compreheniion ?. 


! 


III. The credibility, that the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation may have been, all along, carried 
on by general laws *®, no leſs than the courſe 
of nature, may require to be more diſtinctly 
made out. Conſider then, upon what ground 
it is we ſay, that the whole common courſe 
of nature is carried on according to general 
foreordained laws. We know indeed ſeve- 
ral of the general laws of matter: and a great 
part of the natural behaviour of living agents, 
is reducible to general laws. But we know 
in a manner nothing, by what Jaws, ſtorms 
and tempelts, earthquakes, famine, peſtilence 
become the inſtruments of deſtruction to 
mankind. And the laws, by which perſons 
born into th- world at ſuch a time and place, 
are of ſuch capacities, genius's, tempers; the 
laws, by Which thoughts come into our mind, 
in a maltitude of ces; and by which innu- 
merable things happen, of the greateſt influ- 
ence upon the affairs and ſtate of the world; 
theſe liws arc fo wholls y unknown to us, that 
we call the events which coine to paſs by 
them, accidental : though all reaſonable men 
know certainly, that there cannot, in reality, 
be any ſuch thing as chance ; and conciude, 


p. 176, 177. ? p- 178, 179. 
83 | that 
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that the things which have this appearance 
are the reſult of general laws, and may be 
reduced into them. It is then but an exceed- 
ing little way, and in but a very few re- 
ſpects, that we can trace up the natural 
courſe of things before us, to general laws. 
And it is only from analogy, that we con- 
clude the whole of it to be capable of being 
reduced into them: only from our ſecing, 
that part is ſo. It is from our finding, that 
the courle of nature, in ſome reſpects and fo 
far, goes on by gencral laws, that we conclude 
this of the reſt. And it that be a juſt ground 
for ſuch a conclution, it is a juſt ground allo, 
if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, to ren- 
der it ſuppoſeable and credible, which is 
ſufficient for anſwering objections, that God's 
miraculous interpoſitions may have been, all 
along in like manner, by general laws of wiſ- 


dom. Thus, that miraculous powers ſhould 


be exerted, at ſuch times, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, in ſuch degrees and manners, and 
with regard to ſuch perſons, rather than 
others; that the affairs of the world, being 
permitted to go on in their natural courſe ſo 
far, ſhould, juſt at ſuch a point, have a new 
direction given them by miraculous interpo- 
ſitions; that theſe interpoſitions ſhould be 
exactly in ſuch degrees and reſpects only; all 
this may have been by general laws. Theſe 


laws are unknown indeed to us: but no 


more unknown, than the laws from whence 
| it 
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it is, that ſome die as ſoon as they are born, 
and others live to extreme old age; that one 
man is ſo {per1or to another in underſtanding; 
with innumerable more things, which, as 
was before obſerved, we cannot reduce to any 
laws or rules at all, though it is taken for 
granted, they are as much reducible to general 
ones, as gravitation. Now, if the revealed 
diſpenſations of Providence, and miraculous 
interpoſitions, be by general laws, as well as 
God's ordinary government in the courſe of 
nature, made known by reaſon and experi- 
ence ; there is no more reaſon to expect, that 
every exigence, as it ariſes, ſhould be provi- 
ded for by theſe general laws or miraculous 
interpoſitions, than that every exigence in 
nature thould, by the general laws of nature : 
yet there might be wife and good reaſons, 
that miraculous interpoſitions ſhould be by 
general laws; and that theſe laws ſhould not 
be broken in upon, or deviated from, by 
other miracles. 


Upon the whole then : the appearance of 
_ deficiencies and irregularities in nature, is 
owing to its being a ſcheme but in part made 
known, and of ſuch a certain particular kind 
in other reſpects. Now we ſee no more rea- 
ſon, why the frame and courſe of nature ſhould 
be ſuch a ſcheme, than why Chriſtianity | 
ſhould. And that the former is ſuch a ſcheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon ſup- 
CG 


84 poſition 
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poſition of its truth, may be ſo too. And 
as it is manifeſt, that Chriſtianity is a ſcheme 
revealed but in part, and a ſcheme in which 
means are made uſe of to accompliſh ends; 
like to that of nature: ſo the credibility, that 
it may have been all along carried on by ge- 
neral laws, no leſs than the courſe of nature, 
has been diſtinctly proved. And from all this 
it is beforchand credible that there might, I 
think probable that there would, be the like 
appearance of deficiencies and irregularities 
in Chriſtianity, as in nature: z. e. that Chriſ- 
tianity would be liable to the like objections, 
as the frame of nature. And theſe objections 
are anſwered by theſe obſervations concerning 
Chriſtianity; as the like objections againſt the 
frame of nature, are anſwered by the like 
obſervations concerning the frame of na- 
ture. 


HE objections againit Chriſtianity, 

conſidered as a matter of fact *, having, 
in general, been obviated in the preceding, 
Chapter; and the ſame, conſidered as made 
againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of it, having 
been obviated in this: the next thing, ac- 
cording to the method propoſed, is to thew, 
that the principal objections, in particular, 
againſt Chriſtianity, may be anſwered, by 


4 p. 169. 
particular 
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particular and full analogies in nature. And 
as one of them is made againſt the whole 
ſcheme of it together, as juſt now deſcribed, 
I chuſe to conlider it here, rather than in a 
diſtin Chapter by itſelf, The thing objected 
againſt this ſcheme of the Goſpel, is, © that 
it ſeems to ſuppoſe, God was reduced to 
« the neceſſity of a long ſeries of intricate 
means, in order to accompliſh his ends, the 
« recoyery and falvation of the world: in 
like ſort as men, for want of underitanding 
or power, not being able to come at their 
ends directly, are forced to go round-about 
« ways, and make ule of many perplexed con- 
« trivances to arrive at them.” Now eve 
thing which we ſee, ſhews the folly of this, 
conſidered as an objection againſt the truth of 
Chriſtianity. For, according to our manner 
of conception, God makes uſe of variety of 
means, what we often think tedious ones, 
E in the natural courſ: of providence, for the 
E accompliſhment of all his ends. Indeed it 
is certain, there is ſomewhat in this matter 
quite beyond our comprehenſion : but the 
| myſtery is as great in nature as in Chriſtianity. 
E We know what we ourſelves aim at, as final 
cuds: and what courſes we take, merely as 
E mcans conducing to thoſe ends. But we are 
greatly ignorant, how far things are conſi- 
| dered by the Author of Nature, under the 
| tingle notion of means and ends; ſo as that it 
may be ſaid, this is merely an end, and that 
merely 
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merely means, in his regard. And whether 
there be not ſome peculiar abſurdity in our 
very manner of conception, concerning this 
matter, ſomewhat contradictory ariſing from 
our extremely imperfect views of things, it 
is impoſſible to ſay. However, thus much i; 
manifeſt, that the whole natural world and 
government of it is a ſcheme or ſyſtem ; not 
a fixed, but a progreſſive one: a Name, in 
which the operation of various means takes 
up a great length of time, before the end; 
they tend to can be attained. The change 
of ſeaſons, the ripening of the fruits of 
the earth, the very hiſtory of a flower, is 
an inſtance of this: and ſo is human life. 
Thus vegetable bodies, and thoſe of ani- 
mals, though poſſibly formed at once, yet 
grow up by degrees to a mature ſtate. And 
thus rational agents, who animate theſe latter 
bodies, are naturally directed to form, each 
his own manners and character, by the gra- 
dual gaining of knowledge and experience, 
and by a long courſe of action. Our exiſtence 
is not only ſucceſſive, as it muſt be of neceſ- 
ſity ; but one ſtate of our life and being, i“ 
appointed by God, to be a preparation for 
another; and that, to be the means of at- 
taining to another ſucceeding one : infancy 
to childhood; childhood to youth; youth 
to mature age. Men are impatient, and 
for precipitating things: but the Author of 
Nature appears deliberate throughout his 

Operations ; 
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operations; accompliſhing his natural ends, 
by flow ſucceſſive ſteps. And there is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, 
from the nature of it, requires various ſyſtems 
of means, as well as length of time, in order 
to the carrying on its ſeveral parts into exc- 
cution. Thus, in the daily courſe of natural 
providence, God operates in the very lame 
manner, as in the diſpenſation of Chriſtianity : 
making one thing ſubſervient to another ; 
this, to ſomewhat farther; and fo on, through 
a progreſſive ſeries of means, which extend, 
both backward and forward, beyond our ut- 
moſt view. Of this manner of opcration, 
every thing we ſee in the courſe of nature, 
is as much an inſtance, as any part of the 


Chriſtian diſpenſation, 


CHAP, 


all imagined preſumption againſt the general 


into the world, and their life in infancy is 
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Of the particular Mem of Ch iſtianity; tho : 
Appointmen* of a Mediator, and the Re. if 
demption of the World by him. 


HERE is not, I think, any thing re- 
lating to Chriſtianity, which has been 
n ore objected againſt, than the mediation of 
_ Chriſt, in ſome or other of its parts. Yet, 
upon thorough conſideration, there ſeems no- 


thing leſs juſtly liable to it. For, 


I. The whole analogy of nature removes 


notion of a Mediator between God and man. 
For we find all hving creatures are brought 


preſerved, by the iuſtrumentality of others: 
and every ſatisfaction of it, ſome way or 
other, is beſtowed by the like means. 80 
that the viſible government, which God ex- 
erciſes over the world, is by the inſtrumen- 
tality and mediation of others. And how 
far his inviſible government be or be not ſo, 
it is impoſſible to determine at all by reaſon. 


And the pee that part of it is fo, ap- 


* 2 1 * TR 5 
pears, 
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Lea, to ſay the leaſt, altogether as credible, 
as the contrary. There is then no ſort of 
J | objection, from the light of nature, againſt 
1 the general notion of a mediator between 
b God and man, conſidered as a doctrine of 
© Chriſtianity, or as an appointment in this 

diſpenſation: fince we find by experience, 
1 that God does appoint mediators, to be the 
: inſtruments of good and evil to us; the in- 
ſtruments of his juſtice and his mercy. And 

the objection here referred to is urged, not 
1 egainſt mediation in that high, eminent and 
pcculiar ſenſe, in which Chriſt is our media- 
: tor; but abſclutely againſt the whole notion 
E::{:1f of a mediator at all. 


I 
F. 


1 
3 
. 


II. As we muſt ſuppoſe, that the world is 
Yunder the proper moral government of God, 
er in a ſtate of religion, before we can enter 
4 into conſideration of the revealed doctrine, 
Pei the redemption of it by Chriſt ; 
yo that ſuppoſition is here to be diſtinctly 
en notice of. Now the divine moral go- 
E -rnment which religion teaches us, implies, 
that the conſequence of vice ſhall be miſery, 
lin fa future ſtate, by the righteous judg- 
ment of God. That ſuch conſequent pu- 
Puhment ſhall take effect by his appoint- 
ment, is neceſſarily implied. But, as it is not 
in any fort to be ſuppoſed, that we are made 
acquainted with all the ends or reaſons, for 
which it is fit future puniſhments ſhould be 
inflicted, 
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Off the particular Syſtem of Chriſtianity ; 1. 
Appointmen* of a Mediator, and the Ne. 
demption of the World by him. 


HERE 1s not, I think, any thing re- 
lating to Chriſtianity, which has been 
n ore objected againſt, than the mediation of 
Chriſt, in ſome or other of its parts. Yet, 
upon thorough conſideration, there ſeems no- 


thing leſs juſtly liable to it. For, 


I. The whole analogy of nature removes 

all imagined preſumption againſt the general 
notion of a Mediator between God and man *. 
For we find all living creatures are brought 
into the world, and their life in infancy 1s 
preſerved, by the iuſtrumentality of others: 
and every ſatisfaction of it, ſome way or 
other, is beſtowed by the like means. 80 
that the viſible government, which God ex- 
erciſes over the world, is by the inſtrumen- 
tality and mediation of others. And how 
far his inviſible government be or be not ſo, 
it is impoſſible to determine at all by reaſon. 


And the ſuppoſition, chat part of it is ſo, ap- 


"2 Tim. i 11. 5. | 
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pears, to fay the leaſt, altogether as credible, 
as the contrary. There is then no ſort of 
objection, from the light of nature, againſt 
the general notion of a mediator between 
God and man, conſidered as a doctrine of 
Chriſtianity, or as an appointment in this 
diſpenſation : ſince we find by experience, 
that God does appoint mediators, to be the 
inſtruments of good and evil to us; the in- 
ſtruments of his juſtice and his mercy. And 
the objection here referred to is urged, not 
againſt mediation in that high, eminent and 
\eculiar ſenſe, in which Chriſt is our media- 
tor; but abſclutely againſt the whole notion 
itſelf of a mediator at all. 


II. As we muſt ſuppoſe, that the world is 
ander the proper moral government of God, 
or in a ſtate of religion, before we can enter 
into conſideration of the revealed doctrine, 
concerning the redemption of it by Chriſt ; 
ſo that ſuppoſition is here to be diſtinctly 
taken notice of. Now the divine moral go- 
vernment which religion teaches us, implies, 
that the conſequence of vice ſhall be miſery, 
in ſoine future ſtate, by the righteous judg- 
ment of God. That ſuch conſequent pu- 
niſhment ſhall take effect by his appoint- 
ment, is neceſſarily implied. But, as it is not 
in any ſort to be ſuppoſed, that we are made 
acquainted with all the ends or reaſons, for 
Which it is fit future puniſhments ſhould be 
inflicted, 
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death by diſeaſes, death from the hands of 


edneſs may be in the way of natural conſe- 
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inflicted, or why God has appointed, ſuch 
and ſuch conſequent miſery ſhould follow 
vice; and as we are altogether in the dark, 

how or in what manner it ſhould follow, hy 
what immediate occaſions, or by the inſtru— 
mentality of what means; there is no abſur- 
dity in ſuppoſing, it may follow in a Way ana- 
logous to that, in which many miſcries fol- 
low ſuch and ſuch courſes of action at pre- 
ſent; poverty, ſickneſs, infamy, untimely 


civil juſtice. There is no abfurdity in ſup. 
poling future puniſhment may follow wick- 
edneſs of courſe, as we ſpeak, or in the way 
of natural conſequence from God's original 
conſtitution of the world; from the nature 
he has given us, and from the condition in 
which he places us: or in a like manner, as 
a perſon raſhly trifling upon a precipice, in 
the way of natural conſequence, falls down; 
in the way of natural conſequence, breaks his 
limbs, ſuppoſe; in the way of natural con- 
ſequence of this, without help, periſhes. 


Some good men may perhaps be offended, 
with hearing it ſpoken of as a ſuppoſeable 
thing, that the future puniſhments of wick- 


quence : as if this were taking the execution 
of juſtice out of the hands of God, and giving 
it to nature. But they ſhould remember, 
that when things come to paſs according N 

1 the 
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the courſe of nature, this does not hinder 
them from being his doing, who is the God 
of nature : and that the Scripture aſcribes 
thoſe puniſhments to divine juſtice, which 
are known to be natural; and which muſt 
be called ſo, when diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as 
are miraculous. But after all, this ſuppoſi- 
tion, or rather this way of ſpeaking, is here 
made uſe of only by way of illuſtration of the 
ſubject before us. For fince it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that the future puniſhment of wick - 
edneſs is not a matter of arbitrary appoint- 
ment, but of reaton, equity and juſtice ; it 
comes, for ought J ſce, to the ſame thing, 
whether it is ſuppoſed to be inflicted in a way 
znalogous to that in which the temporal pu- 
niſhments of vice and folly are inflicted, or in 
any other way. And though there were a 
difference, it is allowable, in the preſent caſe, 
to make this ſuppoſition, plainly not an in- 
credible one; that future puniſhment may 
follow wickedneſs in the way of natural con- 
ſequence, or according to ſome general laws 
of government already eſtabliſhed in the uni- 
verſe. 


III. Upon this ſuppoſition, or even with- 
out it, we may obſerve lomewhat, much to 
the preſent purpoſe, in the conſtitution of 
nature or appointments of Providence : the 
proviſion which is made, that all the bad 
natural conſequences of men's actions, ſhould 

not 
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not always actually follow; or that ſuch bad 
coniequences, as, according to the ſettled 
courſe of things, would inevitably have fol- 
lowed if not prevented, ſhould, in certain 
degrees, be prevented. We are apt preſump- 
tuouſly to imagine, that the world might 
have been fo conſtituted, as that there would 
not have been any ſuch thing as miſery or 
evil. On the contrary we find the Author of 
Nature permits it: but then he has provided 
relicfs, and, in many caſes, perfect remedies 
for it, after ſome pains and dithcultics ; reliefs 
and remedies even for that evil, which is the 
fruit of our own miſconduct; and which, in 
the courſe of nature, would have continued, 
and ended in our deſtrüction, but for ſuch 
remedies. And this is an inſtance both of 
ſeverity and of indulgence, in the conſtitution 
or nature. Thus all the bad conſequences, 
now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon a 
precipice, might be prevented. And though 
all were not, yet ſome of them might, by 
proper interpoſition, if not rejected: by an- 
other's coming to the raſh man's relief, with 
his own laying hold on that relief, in ſuch 
ſort as the caſe required. Perſons may do a 
great deal themſelves towards preventing the 
bad conſequences of their follies : and more 
may be done by themſelves, together with 
the aſſiſtance of others their fellow creatures; 
vrhich aſſiſtance Nature requires and prompts 
us to. This is the general conſtitution K 
the 
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the world. Now ſuppoſe it had been ſo con- 


ftituted, that after ſuch actions were done, as 
were foreſcen naturally to draw after them 
miſery to the doer, it ſhould have been no 
more in human power to have prevented that 
naturally conſequent miſery, in any inſtance, 
than it is, in all; no one can ſay, whether 
ſuch a more ſcyere conſtitution of things 
might not yet have been really good. But, 
that on the contrary, proviſion is made by 
nature, that we may and do, to ſo great degree, 
prevent the bad natural effects of our follies ; 
this may be called mercy or compaſſion in 
the original conſtitution of the world: com- 
paſſion, as diſtinguiſhed from goodneſs in ge= 
neral. And, the whole known conſtitution 
and courſe of things affording us inſtances of 
ſuch compaſſion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature, to hope, that, however rui- 
nous the natural conſequences of vice might 
be, from the general laws of God's govern- 
ment over the univerſe; yet proviſion might 
be made, poſſibly might have been originally 
made, for preventing thoſe ruinous conſe= 
quences from inevitably following: at leaſt 
from following univerſally, and in all caſes. 
Many, I am ſenſible, will wonder at find- 
ing this made a queſtion, or ſpoken of as in 
any degree doubttul, The generality of man- 
kind are ſo far from having that awful ſenſe 
of things, which the Joon ſtate of Er 
an 
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and miſery and dark neſs ſeems to make but 
reaſonable, that they have ſcarce any appre- 
henſion or thought at all about thi» matter, 
any way: and ſome ſerious p-rlons may have 
ſpoken unadvitedly concerning it. But let 
us obſerve, wiat we experience to be, and 
what, from the very conſtitution of nature, 
cannot but be, the conſequences of irregular 
and diſorderly behaviour; even of ſuch raſh- 
neſs, wilfulneſs, neglects, as we ſcarce call 
vicious. Now is it natural to apprehend, that 
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the bad conſequences of irregularity will be 


greater, in proportion as the irregularity is ſo. 
And there is no compariſon between theſe 
irregularities, and the greater inſtances of vice, 
or a diſſolute profligate diſregard to all reli- 
gion; if there be any thing at all in religion. 
For conſider what it is for creatures, moral 
agents, preſumptuouſly to introduce that con- 
fuſion and miſery into the kingdom of God, 
which mankind have in fact introduced; to 
blaſpheme the Sovereign Lord of all; to 
contemn his authority; to be injurious to 


the degree they are, to their fellow creatures, 
the creatures of God. Add that the effects 


of vice in the preſent world, are often extreme 
miſery, irretrievable ruin, and even death: 
and upon putting all this together, it will 
appear, that as no one can ſay, in what degree 
fatal, the unprevented conſequences of vice 
may be, according to the general rule of 
divine government; ſo it is by no means 

intuitively 
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intuitively certain, how far theſe conſequen- 
ces could poſſibly, in the nature of the thing, 
be prevented, conſiſtently with the eternal N 
of right, or with what is, in fact, the mo- 
ral conſtitution of nature. However, there 
would be large ground to hope, that the uni- 
verſal government was not ſo ſeverely ſtrict, 
but that there was room for pardon, or for 
having thoſe penal conſequences prevented. 


Vet, 


IV. There ſeems no probability, that any 
thing we could do, would alone and of itſelf 
prevent them : prevent their following, or 
being inflicted. But one would think, at leaſt, 
it were impoſſible, that the contrary ſhould 
be thought certain. For we are not acquaint- 
ed with the whole of the caſe. We are not 
informed of all the reaſons, which render it 
fit that future puniſhments ſhould be in- 
flicted: and therefore cannot know, whether 
any thing we could do would make ſuch an 
alteration, as to render it fit that they ſhould 
be remitted. We do not know, what the 
whole natural or appointed conſequences of 
vice are; nor in What way they would fol- 
low, if not prevented: and therefore can in 
no ſort ſay, whether we could do any thing, 
which would be ſufficient to prevent them. 
Our ignorance being thus manifeſt, let us re- 
collect the analogy of Nature or Providence. 
For, though this may be but a ſlight ground 

p to 
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to raiſe a poſitive opinion upon, in this mat- 
ter; yet it is ſufficient to anſwer a mere arbi- 
trary aſſertion, without any kind of evidence, 
urged by way of objection againſt a doctrine, 
the proof of which is not reaſon, but reve- 
lation. Conſider then: people ruin their 
fortunes by extravagance; they bring diſeaſes 
upon themſelves by exceſs; they incur the 
penalties of civil laws, and ſurely civil go- 
vernment is natural: will ſorrow for theſe 
follies paſt, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itſelf, prevent the natural conſe- 
quences of them? On the contrary, men's 
natural abilities of helping themſelves are 
often impaired: or if not, yet they are forced 
to be beholden to the aſſiſtance of others, 
upon ſeveral accounts, and in different ways: 
aſſiſtance which they would have had no occa- 
ſion for, had it not been for their miſconduct; 
but which, in the diſadvantageous condition 
they have reduced themſelves 15 18 abſolutely 
neceſſary to their recovery, and retrieving 
their affairs. Now fince this is our caſe, 
conſidering ourſelves merely as inhabitants of 
this world, and as having a temporal intereſt 
here, under the natural government of God, 
which however has a great deal moral in it: 
why is it not ſuppoſeable that this may be 
our caſe alſo, in our more important capacity, 
as under his perfect moral government, and 
having a more general and future intereſt de- 
pending? If we have miſbehaved in this 
higher 
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higher capacity, and rendered ourſelves ob- 
noxious to the future puniſhment, which God 
has annexed to vice: it is plainly credible, 
that behaving well for the time to come, may 
be not uſeleſs, God forbil——but whol- 
ly inſufficient, alone and of itſelf, to prevent 
that puniſhment; or to put us in the condi- 
tion, which we ſhould have been in, had we 
preſerved our innocence, 


And though we ought to reaſon with all 
reverence, whenever we reaſon concerning 
the divine conduct: yet it may be added, that 
it is clearly contrary to all our notions of go- 
vernment, as well as to what is, in fact, the 
general conſtitution of nature, to ſuppoſe that 
doing well for the future, ſhould, in all caſes, 
prevent all the judicial bad conſequences of 

having done evil, or all the puniſhment an- 
nexed to diſobedience. And we have mani- 
feſtly nothing from whence to determine, in 
what degree and in what caſes, reformation 
would prevent this puniſhment, even ſuppoſ- 
ing that it would in ſome. And though the 
efficacy of repentance itſelf alone, to prevent 
what mankind had rendered themſelves ob- 
noxious to, and recover what they had for- 
feited, is now inſiſted upon, in oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity: yet, by the general prevalence 
of propitiatory ſacrifices over the heathen 

world, this notion, of repentance alone being 
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ſufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be con- 
trary to the general ſenſe of mankind. 


Upon the whole then: had the laws, the 
general laws of God's government been per— 
mitted to operate, without any interpoſition 
in our behalf, the future puniſhment, for 
ought we know to the contrary, or have any 
reaſon to think, muſt inevitably have follow- 
ed, notwithſtanding any thing we could have 
done to prevent it. Now, 


V. In this darkneſs, or this liehe of na- 
ture, call it which you pleaſe, revelation 
comes in; confirms every doubting fear, 
which could enter into the heart of man, 
concerning the future unprevented conſe- 
queneo of wickedneſs ; ſuppoſes the world to 
be in a ſtate of ruin; (a ſuppoſition which 
ſeems the very ground of the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, and which, if not proveable by 
reaſon, yet it is in no wile contrary to it;) 
teaches us too, that the rules of divine go- 
vernment are ſuch, as not to admit of pardon 
immediately and directly upon repentance, or 
by the ſole efficacy of it: but then teaches 
at the ſame time, what nature might juſtly 
have hoped, that the moral government of 
the univerſe was not ſo rigid, but that there 
was room for an interpolition, to avert the 
fatal conſequences of vice; which therefore, 


by 
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by this means, does admit of pardon. Reve- 
lation teaches us, that the unknown laws of 
God's more general government, no leſs than 
the particular laws by which we experience 
he governs us at preſent, are compaſhonate ?, 
as well as good in the more general notion of 
goodneſs: and that he hath mercifully pro- 
vided, that there ſhould be an interpofition 
to prevent the deſtruction of human kind; 
whatever that deſtruction unpreyented would 
have been. God jo loved the world, that be 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever be- 
/ieveth, not, to be ſure, in a ſpeculative, but 
in a practical ſenſe, hat whoſoever believeth in 
lim, ſhould not periſh©: gave his Son in the 
ſame way of goodneſs to the world, as he af- 
fords particular perſons the friendly aſſiſtance 
of their fellow-creatures ; when, without it, 
their temporal ruin would be the certain con- 
| ſequence of their follies: in the ſame way of 
goodneſs, I ſay; though in a tranſcendent 
and infinitely higher degree. And the Son 
of God loved us and gave himſelf for us, with 
a love, which he himſelf compares to that of 
human friendſhip : though, in this cafe, all 
compariſons mult fall infinitely thort of the 
thing intended to be illuſtrated by them. 
He interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as was ne- 
ceſſary and effectual to prevent that execution 
of juſtice upon ſinners, which God had ap- 
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pointed ſhould otherwiſe have been executed 
upon them: or in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent that puniſhment from actually following, 
which, according to the general laws of divine 
government, muſt hive followed the fins of 
the world, had it not been for ſuch interpo- 
fation'*.- | 


If any thing here ſaid, ſhould appear, up- 
on firſt thought, inconſiſtent with divine 
goodneſs ; a ſecond, I am perſuaded, will en- 


9 Tt cannot, I ſuppoſe, be imagined, even by the moſt 
curſory reader, that it is, in any fort, affirmed or implied 
in any thing ſaid in this chapter, that none can have the 
benefit of the general Redemption, but ſuch as have the 
advantage of being made acquainted with it in the preſent 
life. Eut it may be needful to mention, that ſeveral queſ- 
tions, which have been brought into the ſubject before us, 
and determined, are not in the leaſt entered into here: 
queſtions which haye been, | fear, raſhly determined, and 
perhaps with equal raſhneſs contrary ways, For inſtance, 
whether God could have ſaved the world by other means 
than the death ot Chriſt, conſiſtently with the general laws 
of his government. And had not Chritt come into the 
world, what would have been the future condition of the 
better fort of men; thoſe juſt perſons over the face of the 
earth, for whom, AA es in his prayer aſſerts, repentance 
was not appointed. | he meaning of the firſt of theſe 
queſtions is greatly ambiguous: and neither of them can 
properly be anſwered, without going upon that infinitely 


ablurd luppoſition, that we know the whole of the caſe. 


And perhaps the very inquiry, what would have followed if 
God had not done as he has, may have in it ſome very great 
impropriety; and ought not to be carried on any farther, 
than is neceſſary to help our partial and inadequate concep- 
tions of things, NY OT: 3 
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tirely remove that appearance. For were we 
to ſuppoſe the conſtitution of things to be 
ſuch, as that the whole creation muſt have 
periſhed, had it not been for ſomewhat, which 
God had appointed ſhould be, in order to 
prevent that ruin: even this ſuppoſition would 
not be inconliſtent, in any degree, with the 
moſt abſolutely perfect goodneſs. But ſtill 
it may be thought, that this whole manner 
of treating the ſubje& before us, ſuppoſes 
mankind to be naturally in a very ſtrange 
ſtate. And truly ſo it does. But it 1s not 
Chriſtianity, which has put us into this ſtate. 
Whoever will conſider the manifold miſe- 
ries, and the extreme wickedneſs of the world; 
that the beſt have great wrongneſſes within 
themſelves, which they complain of, and en- 
deavour to amend; but that the generality 
grow more profligate and corrupt with age: 
that heathen moraliſts thought the preſent 
ſtate to be a ſtate of puniſhment: and, what 
might be added, that the earth our habitation 
has the appearances of being a ruin: wWwho- 
ever, I ſay, will conſider all theſe, and ſome 
other obvious things, will think he has little 
reaſon to object againſt the Scripture account, 
that mankind is in a ſtate of degradation; 
againſt this being the fact: how difficult 

ſoever he may think it to account for, or 
even to form a diſtinct conception of the oc- 


caſions and circumſtances of it. But that 


the crime of our firſt parents was the occa- 
ſion 
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ſion of our being placed in a more diſadvan- 
tageous condition, is a thing throughout and 
particularly analogous to what we ſce, in the 
daily courſe of natural Providence ; as the 
recovery of the world by the interpolition of 
Chriſt, has been ſhewn to be ſo in general. 


VI. The particular manner in which 
Chriſt interpoſed in the redemption of the 
world, or his office as Mediator, 1 in the largeſt 
ſenſe, between God and man, is thus repre- 
ſented to us in the Scripture. Ee is the light 
of the world* ; the revealer of the will of God 
in the moiſt a ſenſe. He is a propiti- 
atory ſacrifice' ; he lamb of God'* and, as he 
voluntarily offered himſelf up, he is ſtiled our 
high-prieſt *. And, which Gems of peculiar 
weight, he 1s deſcribed beforchand in the Old 
Teſtament, under the ſame characters of a 
prieſt, and an expiatory victim. And where- 
as it 1s objected, that all this is merely 
by way of alluſion to the ſacrifices of the 
Moſaick Law, the apoſtle on the contrary 
affirms, that the Law was a ſhadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things © and that the prieſts that offer gifts 
according to the law —ferve unto the example 


© Joh. i. and viii. 12. f Rom. ili. 25. and v. II. 

1 Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2. 1 Joh. ii. 2. Matth. xxvi. 28. 

E ſoh. i. 29, 36. nd throughout the Book of Revclation. 

h Throughout the F piſtle to the Hebrews. i Iſai. iii. 
Dan, i . 24+ PL 0x, 4s BE: 1 0 A 
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and ſhadow of heavenly things, as Moſes was 
admoniſhed of God, when he was about to make 
the tabernacle. For ſee, ſaith be, that thou 
make all things according to the pattern ſhewed 
to thee in the mount. i. e. the Levitical 
prieſthood was a ſhadow of the prieſthood of 
Chriſt; in like manner as the tabernacle 
made by Moes, was according to that ſhewed 
him in the mount. The prieſthood of Chriſt, 
and the tabernacle in the mount, were the 
originals : of the former of which, the Le- 
vitical prieſthood was a type; and of the 
latter, the tabernacle made by Mz/es was a 
copy. The doctrine of this epiſtle then 
plainly 1s, that the legal facrifices were allu- 
tons to the great and final atonement, to be 
made by the blood of Chriſt; and not that 
this was an alluſion to thoſe. Nor can any 
thing be more expreſs or determinate, than 
the following paſſage. I 7s not poſſible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats ſhould take away 
iu. Wherefore when he cometh into the world, 
he faith, ſacriſice and offerimg, 1. e. of bulls 
and of goats, thou wouldeſt not, but a body 
haſt thou prepared me Lo I come to do thy 
will O God - By which will we are ſancti- 

fied, through the offering of the body of Jeſus 
Chri/t once for all". And to add one paſſage 
more of the like kind : Chrift was once offered 
to bear the fins of many; and unto them that 


I Heb, viii. 4, 5. * Heb. x. 4 5, 7, 0s 10. 
| look 
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look for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time, 


without ſin; i. e. without bearing fin, as he 
did at his firſt coming, by being an offering 
for it; without having our Muiquities again 
laid upon him, without being any more a fin. 
offering: unto them that look for him ſhall 
he appear the ſecond time, without ſin, unts 
ſalvation". Nor do the inſpired writers at all 
confine themſelves to this manner of ſpeaking 
concerning the fatisfaftion of Chriſt ; but 
declare an efficacy in what he did and ſuffered 
for us, additional to and beyond mere in- 
ſtruction, example and government, in great 
variety of expreſſion : That Feſus ſhould die 
for that nation the Jews: and not for that 
nation only, but that alſo, plainly by the effi- 
cacy of his death, he ſhould gather together 
in one, the children of God, that were ſcattered 
abroad that he ſuffered for fins, the juſt fir 
the unjuſt” that he gave his life, himſel}, a 
ranſom * : that we are bought, bought with 
a price” : that he redeemed us with his blood ; 
redeemed us from the curſe of the law being 
made a curſe for us * that he is our advocate, 
mterceſſor and propitiation : that he was made 
perfect, or conſummate, through ſuffermgs : 
and being thus made perfect, he became the 


author of ſalvation : that God was in Chriſt 


-:» Heb. ix. 28. Joh. xi, 5, 52. 1 Pet, i. 15, 
3 Matth, xx. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. 
Gall. iii. 13. Heb, vii. 25. 1 Joh. ii. 1, 2. 1 Heb. ii, 
10. and v. 9. 
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reconciling the world to himſelf ; by the death 


of his Son, by the croſs ; not imputing their 
treſpaſſes unto them“ and laſtly, that 7brough 
death he deſtroyed him that had the power 
of death *. Chriſt then having thus humbled 
himſelf, and become obedient to death, even the 
death of the croſs ; God alſo hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name : hath given all things into his 
hands : hath committed all judgment unto him 
that all men ſhould honour the Son even as they 


EF hmour the Father ). For, worthy is the lamb 


that was flain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and 


| glory, and bleſſing. And every creature which 


is in heaven, and on the earth, heard I, ſaying, 


I Bleffing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
FE unto him that ſitteth upon the throne, and unto 
© the Lamb for ever and ever“. | 


Theſe paſſages of Scripture ſeem to com- 


4 prehend and expreſs the chief parts of Chriſt's 
office, as mediator between God and man, ſo 
far, I mean, as the nature of this his office is 
revealed; and it is uſually treated of by di- 
© vines under three heads. 


Firſt, He was, by way of eminence the 
Prophet: that Prophet that ſhould come into 


„2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. v. 10 Eph. ii. 16. * Heb. ii. 


© 14. See allo a remarkable paſſage in the Book of Job, 
= XxXill. 24. J Phil. ii. 8, 9. Joh. iii, 35, and v. 22, 23. 
Ney, Ve 12, 13. 
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the world *, to declare the divine will. IIe 
publiſhed ane the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of 
which, to ſome degree, was loſt among them, 
He taught mankind, taught us authoritatively, 
to /ive ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly in thi; 
preſent world, in expectation of the future 
judgment of God. He confirmed the truth 
of this moral ſyſtem of nature, and gave u- 
additional evidence of it; the evidence of teſ. 
timony *. He diſtinctly revealed, the man- 
ner in which God would be worſhipped, the 
efficacy of repentance, and the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future life. Thus he was 
a prophet in a ſenſe, in which no other eve: 
was. To which is to be added, that he ft 


us a perfect example, that we ſhould follow hi 
ſteps. 


Secondly, He has a kingdom, which is not i 
this world. He founded a Church, to be to 
mankind a ſtanding memorial of religion, 
and invitation to it; which he promiſed to 
be with always even to the end. He excr- 
ciſes an inviſible government over it, himſelf, 
and by his Spirit: over that part of it, which 
is militant here on earth, a government of 
diſcipline, for the perfecting of the ſaints, fo 
the edifying his body : till we all come in th: 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of th! 


Ich. vi. 14. vp. 199, &c. 
Hon 
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gem of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
ſure of the ſtature of the fullneſs of Chriſt *. 
'Of this Church, all perſons ſcattered over 
the world, who live in obedience to his laws, 
are members. For theſe he is gone to pre- 
pare a place, and vill come again ie receive 
them unto hinjelf, that where he is, there they 
may be alſo ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever ©: and likewiſe 79 take vengeance on them 


that know not God, and obey not his goſpel ©. 
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Againſt theſe parts of Chriſt's office, I 
find no objections, but what are fully obvia- 
ted in the beginning of this Chapter. 


Lajily, Chriſt offered himſelf a propitia- 
tory ſacrifice, and made atonement for the 
fins of the world: which is mentioned laſt, 
in regard to what is objected againſt it. Sa- 
crifices of expiation were commanded the 
Jews, and obtained amongſt moſt other na- 
tions, from tradition, whoſe original probably 
was revelation. And they were continually 
repeated, both occaſionally, and at the returns 
of ſtated times: and made up great part of 
the external religion of mankind. But now 
= once in the end of the world Chriſt appeared to 
put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf *. And 
this ſacrifice was, in the higheſt degree and 


Ss © Eph. iv. 12, 13. 4 Toh, xiv. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21. 
aud xi. 15 *2 beſſ. i. 8. f Heb. ix. 20. 


with 
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with the moſt extenſive influence, of that 
efficacy for obtaining pardon of fin, which 
the heathens may be ſuppoſed to have 
thought their ſacrifices to have been, and 
which the Jewith ſacrifices really were in 
ſome degree, and with regard to ſome 
perſons. 


How and in what particular way it had 
this efficacy, there are not wanting perſons 
who have endeavourcd to explain: but I do 
not find that the Scripture has explained it. 
We ſeem to be very much in the dark, con- 
cerning the manner in which the ancients 
underſtood atonement to be made, 1. . 
pardon to be obtained by ſacrifices. And if 
the Scripture has, as ſurely it has, left this 
matter of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt myſteri- 
ous, left ſomewhat in it unrevealed, all con- 
Jectures about it mult be, if not evidently ab- 
ſurd, yet at leaſt uncertain. Nor has any one 
reaſon to complain for want of farther infor- 
mation, unleſs he can thew his claim to it. 


Some having endeavoured to explain the 
efficacy of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered 
for us, beyond what the Scripture has autho- 
rized: others, probably becaule they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, and 
confining his othce as redeemer of the world 
to his inſtruction, example and govern- 
ment of the church. Whereas the —_ 
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of the goſpel appears to be ; not only that he 


taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered 
it of the efficacy which it is, by what he did 
and ſuffered for us: that he obtained for us 


the benefit of having our repentance accepted 


unto eternal life : not only that he revealed to 
ſinners, that they were in a capacity of ſalva- 
tion, and how they might obtain it; but 
moreover that he put them into this capacity 
of ſalvation, by what he did and ſuffered for 
them; put us into a capacity of eſcaping future 
puniſhment, and obtaining future happineſs. 
And it is our wiſdom thankfully to accept 
tle benefit, by performing the conditions, 
upon which it is offered, on our part, with- 
out diſputing how it was procured, on his. 
For | 


VII. Sincewe neither know, by what means 
puniſhment in a future ſtate would have fol- 
lowed wickedneſs in this; nor in what man- 
ner it would have been inflicted, had it not 
been prevented; nor all the reaſons why its 
infliction would have been needful; nor the 
particular nature of that ſtate of happineſs, 
which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his diſci- 


ples : and ſince we are ignorant how far any 


thing which we could dog would, alone and 


of itſelf, have been effectual to prevent that 
puniſhment, to which we were obnox1ous, 


and recover that happineſs, which we had 
torfeited ; it is moſt evident we are not judges, 


© ER ante- 
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antecedently to revelation, whether a media- 
tor was or was not neceſſary, to obtain thoſe 
ends: to prevent That future puniſhment, 
and bring mankind to the final happineſs of 
their nature. And for the very ſame reaſons, 
upon ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of a media- 
tor, we are no more judges, antecedently to 
revelation, of the whole nature of his office, 
or the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts ; of 
what was fit and requiſite to be aſſigned him, 
in order to accomplith the ends of divine pro- 
vidence in the appointment. And from hence 
it follows, that to object againſt the expedi- 
ency or uſetulneſs of particular things, re- 
vealed to have been done or ſuffered by him, 
becauſe we do not ſee how they were condu- 
cive to thoſe ends; is highly abſurd. Yet 
nothing is more common to be met with, 
than this abſurdity. But if it be acknow- 
ledged beforehand, that we are not judges in 
the caſe, it is evident that no objection can, 
with any ſhadow of reaſon, be urged againit 
any particular part of Chriſt's mediatorial 
office revealed in Scripture, till it can be 
ſhewn poſitively, not to be requiſite or con- 
ducive to the ends propoſed to be accom- 
pliſhed ; or that it is in itſelf unreaſonable. 


And there is one objection made againſt 
the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, which looks to be 
of this poſitive kind : that the doctrine of 
his being appointed to ſuffer for the fins 0 

; | tne 
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the world, repreſents God as being indifferent 
whether he puniſhed the innocent or the 
guilty. Now from the foregoing obſerva- 
tions we may ſee the extreme ſlightneſs of all 
ſuch objections ; and (though it is moſt cer- 
tain all who make them do not ſce the conſe- 
quence) that they conclude altogether as 
much, againſt God's whole original conſtitu- 


tion of nature, and the whole daily courſe 


of divine Providence in the government of 
the world, 2. e. againſt the whole ſcheme of 
Theiſm and the whole notion of religion; as 
againſt Chriſtianity. For the world is a con- 
ſtitution or ſyſtem, whoſe parts have a 
mutual reference to each other: and there is 
a ſcheme of things gradually carrying on, 
called the courſe of nature, to the carrying on 
of which, God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
courſe of natural providence, it is appointed 
that innocent people ſhould ſuffer tor the 
faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very 


ſame objection, as the inſtance we are now 


confidering. The infinitely greater import- 
ance of that appointment of Chriſtianity 
which is objected againſt, does not hinder 
but it may be, as it plainly is, an appoint- 
ment of the very ſame kind, with what the 
world affords us daily examples of. Nay if 
there were any force at all in the objection, 
it would be ſtronger, in one reſpect, againſt 
natural Providence, than againſt Chriſtianity : 

| W233: becauſe 
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becauſe under the former, we are in man 

caſes commanded, and cven neceſſitated whe- 
ther we will or no, to fuffer for the faults of 
others; whereas the ſufferings of Chriſt were 
voluntary. The world's being under the 
righteous government of God, does indeed 
imply, that finally and upon the whole every 
one {hall receive according to his perſonal de- 
ſerts: and the general doctrine of the whole 
Scripture 15, that this ſhall be the completion 
of the divine government. But during the 
progreſs, and, for ought we know, even in 
order to the completion of this moral ſcheme, 


— — 


o | vicarious puniſhments may be fit, and abſo- 
"08 | 2 6 6 

5 lutely neceſſary. Men by their follies run 
2 themſelves i diſtreſs ; into diff 
1 | cs into extreme diitreis; into ditfi- 


culties which would be abſolutely fatal to 
them, were it not for the interpoſition and 
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1 aſſiſtance of others. God commands by the 
„ law of nature, that we afford them this aſſiſt - 
* ance, in many caſes where we cannot do it 
14 without very great pains, and labour, and 


ſufferings to ourſelves. And we ſee in what 
variety of ways, one perſon's ſufferings con- 
tribute to the relief of another: and how, or 
by what particular means, this comes to paſs 
or follows, from the conſtitution and laws of 
nature, which come under our notice: and, 
being familiarized to it, men are not ſhocked 
with it. So that the reaſon of their inſiſting 
upon objections of the foregoing kind againſt 
the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, is, either that they 
do 
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do not conſider God's ſettled and uniform 
appointments as his appointments at all ; or 
elſe, they forget that vicarious puniſhment is 
a providential appointment of every day's ex- 
perience : and then, from their being unac- 
quainted with the more general laws of na- 
ture or divine government over the world, 
and not ſeeing how the ſufferings of Chriſt 
could contribute to the redemption of it, 
unleſs by arbitrary and tyrannical will ; they 
conclude his ſufferings could not contribute 
to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
often alledged in juſtification of this doctrine, 
even from the apparent natural tendency of 
this method of our redemption ; its tendency 
to vindicate the authority of God's laws, and 
deter his creatures from fin ; this has never 
yet been anſwered, and is I think plainly un- 
anſwerable: though I am far from thinking 
it an account of the whole of the caſe. But 
without taking this into conſideration, it 
abundantly appears, from the obſervations 
above made, that this objection is, not an 


objection againſt Chriſtianity, but againſt the 


whole general conſtitution of nature. And 
if it were to be conlidered as an objection 
againſt Chriſtianity, or conſidering it as it is, 
an objection againſt the conſtitution of na- 
ture; it amounts to no more in concluſion 


than this, that a divine appointment cannot 


be neceſſary or expedient, becaule the objec- 
tor does not diſcern it to be ſo: though he 
U 3 mult 
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muſt own that the nature of the caſe is ſuch, 
as renders him uncapable of judging, whether 


it be ſo or not; or of ſeeing it to be neceſſary, 
though it were ſo. 


It is indeed a matter of great patience to 
reaſonable men, to find people arguing in this 
mauner : objecting againſt the credibility of 
ſuch particular things revealed in eri ene 
that they do not ſee the neceſſity or expediency 
of them. For though it is highly right, and 
the moſt pious exerciſe of our underſtanding, 
to enquire with due reverence into the ends 
and reaſons of God's diſpenſations: yet when 
thoſe reaſons are concealed, to argue from our 
ignorance, that ſuch diſpenſations cannot be 
from God, is infinitely abſurd. The pre- 
ſumption of this kind of objections, ſeems 
almoſt loſt in the folly of them. And the 
folly of them 1s yet greater, when they are 
urged, as uſually they are, againſt things in 
Chriſtianity analogous or like to thoſe natural 
diſpenſations of Providence, which are matter 
of experience. Let reaſon be kept to: and 
if any part of the Scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Chriſt, can be 
ſhewn to be really iy: to it, let the 
Scripture, in the name of God, be given up: 
but let not ſuch poor creatures as we, go on 
objecting againſt an infinite tcheme, that we 
do not fee the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of all 
its parts, and call this reaſoning ; and, which 


ſtill 
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ſtill farther heightens the abſurdity in the 


preſent caſe, parts which we are not ac- 
tively concerned in. For it may be worth 
mentioning, 


Laſtly, That not only the reaſon of the 
thing, but the whole analogy of nature, 
ſhould teach us, not to expect to have the. 
like information concerning the divine con- 
duct, as concerning our own duty. God 
inſtructs us by experience, (for it 1s not reaſon, 
but experience which inſtructs us) what good 
or bad conſequences will follow from our 
acting in ſuch and ſuch manners: and by 
this he directs us, how we are to behave 
ourſelves. But, though we are ſufficiently 
inſtructed for the common purpoles of life: 
yet it is but an almoſt infinitely ſmall part of 
natural Providence, which we are at all let 
into. The caſe is the ſame with regard to 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, againſt which it is 
objected, that the expediency of ſome things 
in it is not underitood, relates only to what 
was done on God's part in the appointment, 
and on the Mediator's in the execution of it. 
For what is required of us, in conſequence 
of this gracious diſpenſation, is another fub= 
ject, in which none can complain for want 
of information. The conſtitution of the 
world, and God's natural government over 
it, is all myſtery, as much as the Chriſtian 
U 4 diſpenſation, 
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diſpenſation. Yet under the - firſt, he has 


given men all things pertaining to life; and 
under the other, all things pertaining unto 
godlineſs. And it may be added, that there 
is nothing hard to be accounted for in any of 
the common precepts of Chriſtianity : though 
if there were, ſurely, a divine command: 18 
abundantly ſufficient to lay us under the 
ſtronge ft obligations to obedience. But the 
fact is, that the reaſons of all the Chriſt ian 
precepts are evident. Poſitive inſtitutions are 
manifeſtly nec ſſary to keep up and propagate 
religion amongſt mankind. And our duty 
to Chriſt, the internal and external worſhip 
of him; this part of the religion of the 
Goſpel, maniteitly ariſes out of what he has 
done and ſuffered, his authority and domi- 
nion, and the relation, which he is revealed 
to ſtand in to us*. 


r p. 208, &c. 
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A 


Of the Want of Univerſalii)y in Revelation: 
and of the ſuppoſed Deficiency in the Proof 
of it. 


T has been thought by ſome perſons, that 
if the evidence of revelation appears 
doubtful, this itſelf turns into a poſitive ar- 
gument againſt it: becauſe it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that, if it were true, it would be left 
to ſubſiſt upon doubtful evidence. And the 
objection againſt revelation from its not be- 
ing univerſal, is often inſiſted upon as of great 
weight. 


Now the weakneſs of theſe opinions may 
be thewn, by obſerving the ſuppoſitions on 
which they are founded : which are really 
ſuch as theſe ; that it cannot be thought God 
would have beſtowed any favour at al upon 
us, unleſs in the degree, which, we think, 
he might, and which, we imagine, would be 
moſt to our particular advantage; and alfo 
that it cannot be thought he would beſtow a 
favour upon any, unleſs he beſtowed the fame 
upon all: ſuppoſitions which we find contra- 
vicied, not by a few inſtances in God's na- 


tural 
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tural government of the world, but by the 
general analogy of nature together, 


Perſons who ſpeak of the evidence of 
religion as doubtful, and of this ſuppoſed 
doubtfulneſs as a poſitive argument againſt it, 
ſhould be put upon conſidering, what that 
evidence indeed is, which they act upon with 
regard to their temporal intereſts. For, it 
is not only extremely difficult, but, in many 
caſes, abſolutely impoſſible, to balance plea- 
ſure and pain, ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs, ſo 
as to be able to ſay, on which tide the over. 
plus is. There are the like dithculties and 
impoſſibilities in making the due allowances, 
for a change of temper and taſte, for ſatiety, 
diſguſts, ill health: any of which render 
men incapable of enjoying, after they have 
obtained, what they moſt eagerly deſired. 
Numberleſs too are the accidents, beſides that 
one of untimely death, which may even pro- 
bably diſappoint the beſt concerted ſchemes : 
and ſtrong objections are often ſeen to lie 
againſt them, not to be removed or anſwered, 
but which ſeem overbalanced by reaſons on 
the other ſide; fo as that the certain dith- 
culties and dangers of the purſuit are, by 
every one, thought juſtly diſregarded, upon 
account of the appearing greater advantages 
in cale of ſucceſs, though there be but little 
probability of it. Laſtly, every one obſerves 
our liableneſs, if we be not upon our guard, 


to be deceived by the falſhood of men, 15 
5 | the 
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the falſe appearances of things: and this 
danger mult be greatly increaſed, if there be 
1 ſtrong bias . ithin, ſuppoſe from indulged 
pation, to favour the deceit. Hence ariſes 
that great ae and doubtfulneſs of 
proof, wherein our temporal intereſt really 
con liſts ; what are the moſt probable means 
of attaining it; and whether thoſe means will 
eventually be ſucceſsful. And numberleſs 
inſtances there are, in the daily courſe of life, 
in which all men think it reaſonable to engage 
in purtuits, though the probability is greatly 
againſt ſuccceding; and to make ſuch pro- 
vilion for themſelves, as it is {uppoſcable 
th hey may have occaſion for, though, the plain 

cknowledged probability 1 is, that they never 
hall Then thoſe who think the objection 
againſt revelation, from its light not being 
unwerſal, to be of weight, ſhould obſerve, 
that the Author of nature, in numberleſs 
inſtances, beſtows That upon ſome, which he 
does not upon others, who ſeem equally to 
ſtand in need of it. Indeed he appears to 
beſtow all his gifts with the moſt promiſ- 
cuous variety among creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies: health and itrength, capacities of 
prudence and of knowledge, means of im- 
provement, riches, and all external advantages. 
And as there are not any two men found, of 
cxactly like ſhape and features: ſo it is probable 
there are not any two, of an exactly like con- 
llitution, temper and ſituation, with regard 


4 to 
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to the goods and evils of life. Vet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe uncertainties and varieties, God 
does exerciſe a natural government over the 
world: and there is ſuch a thing as a prudent 
and imprudent inſtitution of life, with regard 
to our health and our affairs, under that his 
natural government. 


As neither the Jewiſh nor Chriſtian revelz. 
tion have been univerſal; and as they have 
been afforded to a greater or leſs part of the 
world, at different times: ſo likewiſe at diffe- 
rent times, both revelations have had diife< 
rent degrees of evidence. The Jews who 
lived during the ſucceſſion of prophets, that 
is, from Macs till after the Captivity, had 
higher evidence of the truth of their religion, 
than thoſe had, who lived in the interval be- 
tween the laſt mentioned period, and the 
coming of Chriſt. And the firſt Chriſtians 
had higher evidence of the miracles wrought 
in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, than what we 
have now. They had alſo a ſtrong preſump- 
tive proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much 
greater force, in way of argument, than many 
think, of which we have very little remain- 
ing; I mean the preſumptive proof of its 
truth, from the influence which it had upon 
the lives of the generality of its profeſſors. 
And we, or future ages, may poſſibly have a 
proof of it, which they could not have, from 
the conformity between the prophetick hil- 

| tory, 
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tory, and the ſtate of the world and of Chriſ- 
tianity. And farther: if we were to ſuppoſe 
the evidence, which ſome have of religion, to 
amount to little more, than ſeeing that it may 
be true ; but that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and 
its nature, and great perplexities concerning 
the rule of life: others to have a full convic- 
tion of the truth of religion, with a diſtinct 
knowledge of their duty : and others ſeverally 
to have all the intermediate degrees of reli- 
gious light and evidence, which lie between 
theſe two if we put the caſe, that for 
the preſent, it was intended, revelation ſhould 
be no more than a ſmall light, in the midſt 
of a world greatly overſpread, notwithſtand- 
ing it, with ignorance and darkneſs : that cer- 
tain glimmerings of this light ſhould extend, 
and be directed, to remote diſtances, in ſuch 
a manner as that thoſe who really partook of 
it, ſhould not diſcern from whence it origi- 
nally came: that ſome in a nearer ſituation 
to it, ſhould have its -light obſcured, and, in 
different ways and degrees, intercepted : and 
that others ſhould be placed within its clearer: 
influence, and be much more enlivened, 
cheared and directed by it ; but yet that even 
to theſe, it ſhould be no more than @ /ight 
ſhining in a dark place: all this would be 
perfectly uniform and of a piece with the 
conduct of Providence, in the diſtribution of 
its other bleſſings. If the fact of the caſe 
| really 
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really were, that ſoine have received no light 
at all from the Scripture; as many ages and 
countries in the heathen world: that other, þ 
though they have, by means of it, had efſzn. 
tial or natural religion enforced upon their con. 
ſciences, yet have never had the genuine Scrip- 
ture-revelation, with its real evidence, pro. | 
poſed to their confideration ; and the ancient 
Perſians, and modern Mahometans, may poſi. 
bly be inſtances of people in a ſituation ſome. 
what like to this: that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as d 
divine revelation, yet have had it with the 
ſyſtem and evidence of Chriſtianity ſo inter- 

olated, the ſyſtem ſo corrupted, the evidence 
ſo blended with falſe miracles, as to leave the 
mind in the utmoſt doubtfulneſs and uncer-Þ 
tainty about the whole; which may be thei 
ſtate of ſome thoughtiul men, in moſt af 
thoſe nations who call themſelves Chriſtian: 


and laſtly, that others have had Chriſtianiy 


offered to them in its genune ſimplicity, and 
with its proper evidence, as perſons in coun- 
tries and churches of civil and of chriſtian 
liberty; but however that even theſe perſons} 
are left in great 1gnorance in many reſpects 
and have by no means light afforded them 
enough to fatisfy their curioſity, but only to 
regulate their life, to teach them their duty] 
and encourage them in the careful diſcharge 
of it: I ſay, if we were to ſuppoſe this ſome-| 
what of a general true account of the degree: 
| | On > 
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. 
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and of what has actually been and is their 
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of moral and religious light and evidence, 


' which were intended to be afforded mankind, 


ſituation, in their moral and religious capa- 


city; there would be nothing in all this igno- 
rance, doubtfulneſs and uncertainty, in all 
theſe varieties, and ſuppoſed diſadvantages of 
ſome in compariſon of others, reſpecting reli- 


gion, but may be paralleled by manifeſt ana- 
ſogies in the natural diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence at preſent, and conſidering ourſelves 
merely in our temporal capcity. 


Nor is there any thing ſhocking in all this, 


or which would ſeem to bear hard upon the 
moral adminiſtration in nature, if we would 
really keep in mind, that every one ſhall be 
dealt equitably with: inſtead of forgetting 
this, or explaining it away, after it is ac- 
EF: knowledged in words. All ſhadow of in- 
FE: juſtice, and indced all harſh appearances, in 
this various economy of Providence, would 
be loſt; if we would keep in mind, that every 


merciful allowance ſhall be made, and no 
© 


more be required of any one, than what might 


3 F 


have been equitably expected of him, from 


the circumſtances in which he was placed; 


” ** * "7 288 9 5 
o Ry, 


and not what might have been expected, had 
he been placed in other circumſtances : 2. e. 
in Scripture language, that every man ſhall 


be accepted according ta what he had, Not ac- 


cording 


— — 
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cording to what he had not. This however 
doth not by any means imply, that all perſons 
condition here, is equally advantageous with 
reſpect to futurity. And Providence's deſign- 
ing to place ſome in greater darkneſs with re. 
ſpect to religious knowledge, is no more a 
reaſon why they ſhould not endeavour to 
get out of that darkneſs, and others to bring 
them out of it; than why ignorant and {low 
people in matters of other knowledge, thould 
not endeavour to learn, or ſhould not be 


inſtructed. 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame wiſe and good principle, whatever it 
was, which diſpoſed the Author of nature to 
make different kinds and orders of creatures, 
diſpoſed him allo to place creatures of like 
kinds in different fituations : and that the 
ſame principle which diſpoſed him to make 
creatures of different moral capacities, diſ- 
poſed him allo to place creatures of like mo- 
ral capacities, in different religious ſituations; 
and even the ſame creatures, in different pe- 
riods of their being. And the account or 
reaſon of this, is alſo moſt probably the ac- 
count, why the conſtitution of things is ſuch, 
as that creatures of moral natures or capaci- 
ties, for a conſiderable part of that duration 
in which they are living agents, are not at all 
ſubjects of morality and religion; but grow 


® 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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up to be ſo, and grow up to be ſo more and 
more, gradually from childhood to mature 
age. 


What, in particular, is the account or rea- 
ſon of theſe things, we muſt be greatly in 
the dark, were it only that we know ſo very 
little even of our own caſe. Our preſent 
ſtate may poſſibly be the conſequence of 
ſomewhat paſt, which we are wholly ignorant 
of: as it has a reference to ſomewhat to 
come, of which we know ſcarce any more 
than is neceflary for practice. A ſyſtem or 
conſtitution, in its notion, implies variety; 
and fo complicated an one as this world, ve- 
ry great variety. So that were revelation uni- 
verſal, yet from men's different capacities of 
underſtanding, from the different lengths of 
their lives, their different educations and 
other external circumſtances, and from their 
difference of temper and bodily conſtitution ; 
their religious ſituations would be widely dif- 
ferent, and the diſadvantage of ſome in com- 
pariſon of others, perhaps, altogether as much 
as at preſent. And the true account, what- 
ever it be, why mankind, or ſuch a part of 
mankind, are placed in this condition of 1g- 
norance, muſt be ſuppoſed alſo the true ac- 
count of our farther ignorance, in not know- 
ing the reaſons, why, or whence it is, that 
they are placed in this condition. But the 
following practical reflections may deſerve the 
ſerious conſideration of thoſe perſons, who 


X think 
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think the circumſtances of mankind or their 
own, in the forementioned reſpects, a ground 
of complaint. 


Fi, The evidence of religion not appear- 
ing obvious, may conſtitute one particular 
part of ſome men's trial in the religious ſenſe: 
as it gives ſcope, for a virtuous exerciſe, or 
vicious neglect of their underſtanding, in ex- 
amining or not examining into that evidence, 
There ſeems no poſſible reaſon to be given, 
why we may not be in a ſtate of moral proba- 
tion, with regard to the exerciſe of our un- 
derſtanding upon the ſubject of religion, a: 
we are with regard to our behaviour in com- 
mon affairs. The former is as much a thing 
within our power and choice, as the latter, 
And I ſuppoſe it is to be laid down for 
certain, that the ſame character, the ſame 
inward principle, which, after a man 1s con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, renders him 
obedient to the precepts of it, would, were 
he not thus convinced, ſet him about an ex- 
amination of it, upon its ſyſtem and evidence 
being oftered to his thoughts : : and that in the 
latter {tate, his exanunation would be with 
an impartiality, ſeriouſneſs, and ſolicitude, 
proportionable to what his obedience is in 
the former. And as inattention, negligence, 
want of all ſerious concern, about a matter 
of ſuch a nature and ſuch importance, when 
offer ed to men's conſideration, is, before a diſ- 

tinck 
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tinct conviction of its truth, as real immoral 
depravity and difloluteneſs ; as neglect of re- 
ligious practice after ſuch conviction: ſo ac- 
tive ſolicitude about it, and fair impartial 
conſideration of its evidence before ſuch con- 
viction, 1s as really an exerciſe of a morally 
right temper; as 1s religious practice after. 


Thus, that religion is not intuitively true, 


but a matter of deduction and inference ; that 
a conviction of its truth is not forced upon 
every one, but left to be, by ſome, collected 
with heedful attention to premiſes ; this as 
much conſtitutes religious probation, as much 
affords ſphere, ſcope, opportunity, for right 
and wrong behaviour, as any thing whatever 
does. And their manner of treating this 
ſubject when laid before them, ſhews what 
is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 


S2condly, It appears to be a thing as evi- 
dent, though it is not ſo much attended to, 
that if upon conſideration of religion, the 
evidence of it ſhould ſeem to any perſons 


doubtful, in the higheſt ſuppoſable degree; 


even this doubtful evidence will, however, 
put them into a general ſtate of probation in 
the moral and religious ſenſe. For, ſuppoſe 
2 man to be really in doubt, whether ſuch a 
perſon had not done him the greateſt favour; 


or, whether his whole temporal intereſt did 


not depend upon that perſon : no one, who 
had any ſenſe of gratitude and of prudence, 
| 0-3 could 
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could poſſibly conſider himſelf in the ſame 
ſituation with regard to ſuch perſon, as if he 
had no ſuch doubt. In truth, it is as juſt to 
ſay, that certainty and doubt are the fame; as 
to ſay, the ſituations now mentioned, would 
leave a man as entirely at liberty in point of 
gratitude or prudence, as he would be, were 
he certain he had received no favour from 
ſuch perſon, cr that he no way depended 
upon him. And thus, though the evidence 
of religion which is afforded to ſome men, 
ſhould be little more than that they are given 
to ſee, the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, or religion 
in general, to be ſuppoſable and credible; 
this ought in all reaton to beget a ſerious 
practical apprehenſion, that it may be true. 
And even this will afford matter of exerciſe, 
for religious ſuſpenſe and deliberation, for 
moral retolution and felf-government ; be- 
cauſe the apprehenſion that religion may be 
true, does as really lay men under obligations, 
as a full conviction that it is true. It gives 
occaſion and motives to conſider farther the 
important ſubject; to preſerve attentively 
upon their minds, a 'general implicit ſenſe 
that they may be under divine moral govern- 
ment, an awful ſolicitude about religion wWhe- 
ther natural or revealed. Such apprehenſion 
ought to turn men's eyes to every degree 0: 
new light which may be had, from whatever 
fide it comes; and induce them to refrain, in 
the mean time, from all immoralities, and live 
| in 
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in the conſcientious practice of every com- 
mon virtue, Eſpecially are they bound to 
keep at the oreateſt diſtance from all diſſolute 
rofaneneſs ; for this the very nature of the 

caſe forbids ; and to treat with higheſt reve- 
rence a matter, upon which their own whole 
intereſt and being, and the fate of nature de- 
pends. This belavibor: and an active endea- 
rour to maintain within themtelves this tem- 
er, is the buſineſs, the duty, and the wiſdom 

of thote perions, who complain of the doubt- 
ſulneſs of religion: is what they are under 
the molt proper obligations to. And ſuch 
_ behaviour is an exertion of, and has a tenden- 
cy to improve in them, that character, which 
the practice of all the ſeveral dutics of reli- 
gion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an 
exertion of, and has a tendency to improve 
in others: others, I fay, to whom God has 
afforded ſuch conviction. Nay, conſidering 
the infinite importance of religion, revealed 
as well as natural, I think it may be ſaid in 
general, that whoever will weigh the matter 
thoroughly may ſce, there is not near ſo much 
difference, as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reaſon to be the rule of life, 
to thoſe perſons who are fully convinced of 
its truth, and to thoſe who have only a ſeri- 
ous doubting apprehention, that it may be 
true. Their hopes, and fears, and oblications, 
will be in various degrees: but, as the ſub- 
ject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
lame; fo the ſubject- matter of their obliga- 
X 3 tis, 
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tions, whit they are bound to do and to re- 
frain from, is not ſo very unlike. 


It is to be obſerved farther, that, from + 
character of underſtanding, or a fituation of 
influence in the world, ſome perſons have it 


in their power to do infinitely more harm or 


good, by ſetting an example of profancneſs 
and avowed diſregard to all religion, or, on 
the contrary, of a ſerious, though perhaps 
doubting, apprehenſion of its truth, and of a 
reverend regard to it under this doubtfulneſs; 
than they can do, by acting well or ill in all 
the common intercourſes amongſt mankind, 
And conſequently they are moſt highly ac- 
_ countable for a behaviour, which, they may 
eaſily foreſee, is of ſuch importance, and in 
which there is moſt plainly a right and a 
wrong; even admitting the evidence of reli- 

gion to be as doubtful, as is pretended, 


The ground of theſe obſervations, and 
that which renders them juſt and true, is, 
that doubting neceſſarily implies ſome degree 
of evidence for that, of which we doubt. 
For no perſon would be in doubt concerning 
the truth of a number of facts ſo and fo cir- 
cumitanced, which ſhould accidentally come 
into his thoughts, and of which he had no 
evidence at all. And though in the caſe of 


an even chance, and where conſequently we 


were in doubt, we ſhould in common lan— 


guage 
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guage fay, that we had no evidence at all for 
either fide; yet that ſituation of things, 
which renders it an even chance and no more, 
that ſuch an event will happen, renders this 
caſe equivalent to all others, where there is 
ſuch evidence on both tfides of a queſtion * : 
as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the 
truth. Indeed in all theſe caſes, there is no 
more evidence on one ſide, than on the other; 
but there is (What is equivalent to) much 
more for either, than for the truth of a num- 
ber of facts which come into one's thoughts 
at random. And thus in all theſe caſes, doubt 
as much pre ſuppoſes evidence, lower degrees 
of evidence; as belief preſuppoſes higher, 
and certainty higher ſtill. Any one, who will 
4 little attend to the nature of evidence, will 
eaſily carry this obſervation on, and ſee, that 
between no evidence at all, and that degree 
of it which affords ground of doubt, there 
are as many intermediate degrees ; as there 
are, between that degree which 1s the ground 
of doubt, and demonſtration. And though 
we have not faculties to diſtinguiſh theſe 
degrees of evidence, with any ſort of exact- 
neſs; yet, in proportion as they are diſcerned, 

they ought to influence our practice. For 
it is as real an imperfection in the moral 
character, not to be influenced in practice by 
a lower degree of evidence when diſcerned, 


b Introd uction. 
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as it is, in the underſtanding, not to diſcern it. 
And as, in all ſubje&s which men conſider, 
they diſcern the lower as well as higher de- 
grees of evidence, proportionably to their 
capacity of underſtanding : ſo, in practical 
ſubjects, they are influenced in practice, by 
the lower as well as higher degrees of it, 
proportionably to their fairneſs ind honeſty, 
And as, in proportion to defects in the un- 
derſtanding, men are unapt to ſce lower de- 
grees of evidence, are in danger of overlook- 
ing evidence when it is not glaring, and are 
eaſily impoſed upon in ſuch caſes: ſo, in 
proportion to the corruption of the heart, 
they ſeem capable of ſatisfying ien res 
with having no regard in practice to evidence 
acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From theſe things it muſt follow, that 
_ doubting concerning religion implies ſuch a 
degree of evidence for it, as joined with the 
conſideration of its importance, unqueſtion- 
ably lays men under the obligations before 
mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to it in 
all their behaviour. 


Thirdly, The difficultics in which the evi- 
dence + religion is involved, which ſome 
complain of, is no more a juſt ground of 
complaint, than the external circumſtances 
of temptation, which others are placed in; 
or than difficulties in the practice of it, after 
a full conviction of its truth. Temptations 

render 
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render our ſtate a more improving ſtate of 
_ diſcipline *, than it would be otherwiſe : as 
they give occaſion for a more attentive ex- 
erciſe of the virtuous principle, which con- 
firms and ſtrengthens it more, than an eaſier 
or leſs attentive exerciſe of it could. Now 
ſpeculative difficulties are, in this reſpect, 
of the very fame nature with theſe external 
temptations. For the evidence of religion 
not appearing obvious, is, to ſome perſons, a 
temptation to reject it, without any conſide- 
ration at all; and therefore requires ſuch an 
attentive exerciſe of the virtuous principle, 
ſcriouſly to conſider that evidence, as there 
would be no occaſion for, but for ſuch temp- 
tation. And the ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of 
its evidence, after it has been in ſome ſort 
conſidered, affords opportunity to an unfair 
mind of explaining away, and deceitfully 
hiding from itſelf, that evidence which it 
might ſee; and allo for men's encouraging 
themſelves in vice from hopes of impunity, 
though they do clearly ſee thus much at leaſt, 
that theſe hopes are uncertain : in hke man- 
ner as the common temptation to many in- 
ſtances of folly, which end in temporal infamy 
and ruin, is, the ground for hope of not being 
detected, and of eſcaping with impunity ; 
7. e. the doubtfulneſs of the proof beforchand, 
that ſuch fooliſh behaviour will thus end in 


e Part I, Chap. v. 


infamy 


virtuous principle, in fairly yielding them- 
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virtuous efforts, additional to what would 


ſenſes of that word *. So that the very fame 
to require, in ſome, an attentive, ſolicitous, 


In ſuch circumſtances, as that the practice of 


fulneſs ſhould be permitted to afford matter 
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infamy and ruin. On the contrary, ſuppoſed 
doubtfulneſs in the evidence of religion calls 
for a more careful and attentive exerciſe of the 


ſelves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful; and in practiſing 
conſcientiouſly all virtue, though under ſome 
uncertainty, whether the government in the 
univerſe may not poſſibly be ſuch, as that 
vice may eſcape with impunity. And in 
general, temptation, meaning by this word, 
the leſſer allurements to wrong and difficulties 
m the diſcharge of our duty, as well as the 
greater ones, temptation, I ſay, as ſuch and 
of every kind and degree, as it calls forth ſome 


otherwiſe have been wanting, cannot but be 
an additional diſcipline and improvement of 
virtue, as well as probation of it in the other 


account 15 to be given, why the evidence of 
religion ſhould be left in ſuch a manner, as 


perhaps painful exerciſe of their underſtand- 
ing about it ; as why others ſhould be placed 


its common duties, after a full conviction of 
the truth of it, ſhould require attention, ſo- 
licitude, and pains : or, why appearing doubt- 
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of temptation to ſome; as why external dif- 
ficultics and allurements ſhould be permitted 
to afford matter of temptation to others. 


The 1ame account allo is to be given, why 


ſome ſhould be exercited with temptations of 
both theſe kinds; as why others ſhould be 
excrciled with the latter in ſuch very high 


degrees, as ſome have been, particularly as 
the primitive Chriſtians were. 


Nor does there appear any abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing, that the ſpeculative ditficulties in 
which the evidence of religion is involved, 
may make even the principal part of ſome 
perſons trial. For, as the chief temptations 
of the generality of the world, are, the ordi- 
nary motives to injuſtice or unreſtrained plea= 
ſure ; or to live in the neglect of religion from 
that frame of mind, which renders many 
perſons almoſt without feeling as to any thing 
diſtant, or which is not the object of their 
ſenſes: ſo there are other perſons without this 
ſhallowneſs of temper, perſons of a deeper 
ſenſe as to what is inviſible and future; who 
not only ſee, but have a general practical 
feeling, that what is to come will be preſent, 
and that things are not Jeſs real for their not 
being the objects of ſenſe ; and who, from 
their natural conſtitution of body and of 
temper, and from their external condition, 


may have fmall temptations to behave ill, 


ſmall difficulty in behaving well, in the 


COmmon 
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common courſe of life. Now when theſe 
latter perſons have a diſtinct full conviction of 
the truth of religion, without any poſſible 
doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to 
them unavoidable, unleſs they will do a con- 
ſtant violence to their own minds; and reli- 
gion 1s ſcarce any more a diſcipline to them, 
than it is to creatures in a ſtate of perfection. 
Yet theſe perſons may poſſibly ftand in need 
of moral diſcipline and exerciſe in a higher 

degree, than they would have by ſuch an eaſy 
practice of religion. Or it may be requiſite, 
for reaſons unknown to us, that they ſhould 
give ſome farther manifeſtation* what is their 
moral character, to the creation of God, than 
ſuch a practice of it would be. Thus in 
the great variety of religious ſituations in 
which men are placed, what conſtitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly conſtitutes the proba- 
tion, in all ſenſes, of ſome perſons, may be 
the difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
gion is involved: and their principal and diſ- 
tinguiſhed trial may be, how they will be- 
have under and with reſpect to theſe difficul- 
ties. Circumſtances in men's ſituation in 
their temporal capacity, analogous in good 
meaſure to this reſpecting religion, are to 
be obſerved. We find ſome perſons are placed 
in ſuch a ſituation in the world, as that their 
chief difficulty with regard to conduct, is not 
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the doing what is prudent when it is known; 
for this, in numberleſs caſes, is as eaſy as the 
contrary: but to ſome the principal exer- 
ciſe is, recollection and being upon their 
guard againſt deceits, the deceits ſuppoſe of 
thoſe about them ; againſt falſe appearances 
f reaſon and prudence. To perſons in 
Hs ſituations the principal exerciſe with 
reſpect to conduct, 1s, attention in order 
to inform themſelves what is proper, what 
is really the reaſonable and prudent part to 


At. 


But as I have hitherto gone upon ſuppoſi- 
tion, that men's diſſatisfaction with the evi- 
dence of religion is not owing to their neg- 
lects or prejudices; it muſt be added, on the 
other hand, in all common reaſon, and as 
what the truth of the caſe plainly requires 
ſhould be added, that ſuch diſſatisfaction poſ- 
ſibly may be owing to thoſe, poſſibly may be 


men's own fault. For, 


If there are any perſons, who never ſet 
themſelves heartily and in earneſt to be in- 


formed in religion: if there are any, who ſe- 


cretly with it may not prove true; and are 
leſs attentive to evidence than to dithculties, 
and more to objections than to what is ſaid 
in anſwer to them: theſe perſons will ſcarce 
be thought in a likely way of ſeeing the evi- 
dence of religion, though it. were moſt cer- 

| tainly 
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tainly true, and capable of being ever ſo fully 
proved. If any accuſtom themſelves to con- 
ſider this ſubject uſually in the way of mirth 
and ſport: if they attend to forms and repre- 
ſentations, and inadequate manners of expreſ- 
ſion, inſtead of the real things intended by 
them: (for ſigns often can be no more than 
inadequately expreſſive of the things ſigni- 
fied:) or if they ſubſtitute human errors, in 
the room of divine truth: why may not all, or 
any of theſe things, hinder ſome men from 
ſeeing that evidence, which really is ſeen by 
others; as a like turn of mind, with reſpect to 
matters of common ſpeculation and practice, 
does, we find by experience, hinder them from 
attaining that knowledge and right under- 
ſtanding, in matters of common ſpeculation and 
practice, which more fair and attentive minds 
attain to? And the effect will be the ſame, 
whether their neglect of ſeriouſly conſidering 
the evidence of religion, and their indirect be- 
haviour with regard to it, proceed from mere 
careleſſneſs, or from the groſſer vices; or whe- 
ther it be owing to this, that forms and figu- 
rative manners of expreſſion, as well as errors, 
adminiſter occaſions of ridicule, when the 
things intended, and the truth itſelf, would 
not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn ſo 
far as to loſe all ſenſe of conduct and pru- 
dence in worldly affairs, and even, as it ſeems, 
to impair their faculty of reaſon. And in 
general, levity, careleſſneſs, paſſion, and pre- 

TOTS 9 judice, 
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judice, do hinder us from being rightly in- 


formed, with reſpect to common things: and 
they may, in like manner, and perhaps in 
ſome farther providential manner, with re- 
ſpect to moral and religious ſubjects: may 
hinder evidence from being laid before us, 
and from being ſeen when it is. The Scrip- 
ture * does declare, that every one /hall not un- 
derſtand. And it makes no difference, by 
what provideatial conduct this comes to 
paſs: whether the evidence of Chriſtianity 
was, originally and with deſign, put and left 
ſo, as that thoſe who are defirous of evading 
moral obligations, ſhould not ſee it ; and that 
honeſt-minded perſons ſhould : or, whether it 
comes to paſs by any other means. 


Farther : The general proof of natural reli- 
gion and of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lie 
izvel to common men; even thoſe, the great- 
c{t part of whoſe time, from childhood to 
old- age, is taken up with providing, for them- 
ſelves and their families, the common con- 


f Dan. xii. 10, See alſo If. xxix. 13, 14. Matth. vi. 
23. and xi. 25. and Xili, 11, 12. Joh. iii. 19. Joh. 
v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
and that affectionate, as well as authoritative admonition, 
to very many times inculcated, He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. Groatius ſaw ſo ſtrongly the thing intended 
in theſe and other paſſages of Scripture of the like ſenſe, as 
to ſay, that the proof given us of Chriſtianity was leſs 
than it might have been, for this very purpoſe ; I ita ſermo 


Evangelii tanquam lapis efſet Lydius ad quem ingenia ſanabilia 


explorarentur. De Ver. R. C. L. 2. towards the end. 


veniencies, 
*% 
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veniencies, perhaps neceſſaries of life: thoſe, 
J mean, of this rank, who ever think at all of 
aſking after proof or attending to it. Com- 
mon men, were they as much in earneſt 
about religion, as about their temporal affairs, 
are capable of being convinced upon real 
evidence, that there is a God who governs 
the world : and they feel themſelves to be of 
a moral nature, and accountable creatures. 
And as Chriſtianity entirely falls in with this 
their natural ſenſe of things; ſo they are ca- 
pable, not only of being perſuaded, but of 
being made to ſee, that there is evidence of 
miracles wrought in atteſtation of it, and 
many appearing completions of prophecy, 
But though this proof is real and concluſive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may be run 
up into difficulties; which, however, perſons 
who are capable, not only of talking of, but 
of really ſeeing, are capable alſo of ſeeing 
through: z. e. not of clearing up and anſwer- 
ing them, ſo as to ſatisfy their curiofity, for 
of ſuch knowledge we are not capable with 
reſpect to any one thing in nature; but capa- 
ble of ſeeing that the proof is not loſt in theſe 
difficulties, or deſtroyed by theſe objections, 
But then a thorough examination into religion, 
with regard to theſe objections, which can- 
not be the buſineſs of every man, is a matter 
of pretty large compaſs, and, from the nature 
of it, requires ſome knowledge, as well as 
time and attention; to ſee, how the evidence 
comes 
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comes out, upon balancing one thing with 

another, and what, upon the whole, 1s the 

amount of it. Now if perſons who have 

picked up theſe objections from others, and 

take for granted they are of weight, upon the 
word of thoſe from whom they received 

them, or, by often retailing of them, come 

to ſee or fancy they ſee them to be of weight ; 

will not prepare themſelves for ſuch an exami- 

nation, with a competent degree of know- 

ledge ; or will not give that time and atten- 

tion to the ſubject, which, from the nature 

of it, is neceſſary for attaining ſuch informa- 
tion: in this caſe, they mult remain in doubt- 

fulneſs, ignorance or error; in the ſame way 

as they muſt, with regard to common ſcien- 

ces, and matters of common lite, if they neg- 

lect the neceſſary means of being informed 

in them. 


But ſtill perhaps it will be objected, that 
if a prince or common maſter were to ſend 
directions to a ſervant, he would take care, 
that they ſhould always bear the certain 
marks, who they came from, and that their 
enſe ſhould be always plain: fo as that there 
= ihould be no poſſible doubt, if he could help 
3 it, concerning the authority or meaning of 
= them. Now the proper anſwer to all this 
kind of objections is, that, wherever the fal- 
= icy hes, it is even certain we cannot argue 
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thus with reſpect to Him, who is the gover- 
nor of the world: and particularly that he 
does not afford us ſuch information, with re- 
ſpect to our temporal affairs and intereſts, 
as experience abundantly thews. However, 
there is a full anſwer to this objection, from 
the very nature of religion. For, the reaſon 
why a prince would give his directions in 
this plain manner, is, that he abſolutely de- 
fires ſuch an external action ſhould be done, 
without concerning himſelf with the motive 
or principal upon which it is done: z. e. he 
regards only the external event, or the thing's 

being done ; and not at all, properly ſpeaking, 
the doing of it, or the action. Whereas the 
whole of morality and religion conſiſting 
merely in action itſelf, there is no fort of pa- 
rallel between the caſes. But if the prince be 
ſuppoſed to regard only the action; z. e. only 
to deſire to exerciſe, or in any ſenſe prove, the 
underſtanding or loyalty of a ſervant ; he 
would not always give his orders in ſuch a 
plain manner. It may be proper to add, that 
the will of God, reſpecting morality and reli- 
gion, may be conſidered, either as abſolute, 
or as only conditional. If it be abſolute, it 
can only be thus, that we ſhould act virtu- 
ouſly in ſuch given circumſtances; not that 
we ſhould be brought to act fo, by his chang- 
ing of our circumſtances. And if God's 
will be thus abſolute, then it is in our pow- 
er, in the higheſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe, to do or 
Y to 
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to contradict his will; which is a moſt weigh- 
ty conſideration. Or his will may be con- 
ſidered only as conditional, that if we act ſo 
and fo, we ſhall be rewarded ; if otherwiſe, 
puniſhed : of which conditional will of the 
Author of Nature, the whole conſtitution of 
it affords moſt certain inſtances. 


Upon the whole: that we are in a ſtate of 
religion neclarily implies, that we are in a 


ſtate of probation: : and the credibility ot our 


being at all in ſuch a ſtate being admitted, 
there ſeems no peculiar difficulty in ſuppo- 
ſing our probation to be, juſt as it is, in thoſe 
reſpects which are above objected againſt. 
There ſeems no pretence, from the reaſon of 
the thing, to lay, that the trial cannot equi- 
tably be any thing, but Whether perſons will 
act ſuitably to Ws 97 information, or ſuch as 
admits no room for doubt; fo as that there 
can be no danger of miſcarriage, but either 
from their not attending to what they cer- 
tainly know, or from "overbearing paſſion 
hurrying them on to act contrary to it. For, 
ſince ignorance and doubt afford ſcope for 
probation in all ſenſes, as really as intuitive 
conviction or certainty ; and ſince the two 
former are to be put to the ſame account, as 
difficulties in practice; men's moral proba- 
tion may alſo be, whether they will take due 
care to inform themſelves by impartial conſi- 


dcration, and afterwards whether they will 


T -& act 
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act as the caſe requires, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And 
this, we find by experzence, 1s frequently our 
probation *, in our temporal capacity. For, 
the information which we want with regard 
to our worldly intereſts, is by no means al- 
ways given us of courſe, without any care of 
our own. And we are greatly liable to ſelf- 
deceit from inward ſecret prejudices, and allo 
to the deceits of others. So that to be able 
to judge what 1s the prudent part, often 
requires much and dithcult conſideration, 
Then after we have judged the very beſt we 
can, the evidence upon which we mult act, if 
we will live and act at all, is perpetually doubt- 
ful to a very high degree. And the conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of the world in fact is ſuch, 
as that want of impartial conſideration what 
we have to do, and venturing upon extra- 
vagant courſes becauſe it is doubtful what 
will be the conſequence, are often naturally, 
7. e. providentially, altogether as fatal, as miſ- 
conduct occaſioned by heedlets inattention to 
what we certainly know, or diſregarding it 
from overbearing paſſion. 


Several of the obſervations here made, may 
well ſcem ſtrange, perhaps unintelligible, to 
many good men. But if the perſons for 
whoſe ſake they are made, think ſo; perſons 


© p. 55, 313, 316, 317. 
| who 
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who object as above, and throw off all regard 
to religion under pretence of want of evi- 
dence ; I defire them to conſider again, whe- 
ther their thinking ſo, be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in theſe obſervations, or to their 
own not having ſuch a ſenſe of religion and 


| ferrous ſolicitude about it, as even their ſtate 


of ſcepticiſm does in all reaſon require? It 
ought to be forced upon the reflection of 
theſe perſons, tnat our nature and condition 
neceſſarily require us, in the daily courſe of 
life, to act upon evidence much lower than 
what 1s commonly called probable ; to gaard, 
not only againſt what we tully believe will, 

but alſo againſt what we think it ſuppoſeable 
may, happen; and to engage in purſuits when 
the probability is greatly againſt ſucceſs, if it 
be credible, that poſſibly we may ſucceed in 
them. 


Y:3 CHAP. 
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HA. VII. 
Of the particular Evidence for Chriſtianity, 


HE preſumptions againſt revelation, 
and objections againſt the general 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity, and particular things 
relating to it, being removed ; there remains 
to be conſidered, what poſitive evidence we 
have for the truth of it: chiefly in order to 
ſce, what the analogy of nature ſuggeſts with 
regard to that evidence, and the objections 
againſt it: or to fee what is, and is allowed 
to be, the plain natural rule of judgment 
and of action, in our temporal concerns, in 
caſes where we have the ſame kind of evidence, 
and the ſame kind of objections againſt it, 
that we have in the caſe before us. 


Now in the evidence of Chriſtianity, there 
ſeem to be ſeveral things of great weight, not 
reducible to the head, cither of miracles, or 


the completion of prophecy, | in the common 


acceptation of the words. But theſe two are 
its direct and iuudamental proots : and thoſe 
other things, however coniid-rable they are, 
yet ought” never to be urged apart from its 
direct pioois, but always to be joined with 
them. Thus the cvidence of Chriſtianity 
Will be a long ieries of things, reaching, as it 

ſeems, 
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ſeems, from the beginning of the world to 
the preſent time, of great variety and compals, 
taking in both the direct, and alto the colla- 
tcral, proofs; and making up, all of them 
together, one argument: the conviction ari- 
ling from which kind of proof, may be com- 
pared to what we call %e effect in architec- 
ture or other works of art; a reſult from a 
great number of things fo and ſo diſpoſed, 
and taken into one view. I ſhall therefore, 
FIRST, make ſome obſervations relating to 
miracles, and the appearing completions of 
prophecy; and conſider what analogy ſuggeſts, 
in anſwer to the objections brought againſt 
this evidence. And, SECONDLY, I ſhall 
endeavour to give ſome account of the gene- 
ral argument now mentioned, conſiſting both 
of the direct and collateral evidence, con- 
ſidered as making up one argument: this 
being the kind of proof, upon which we de- 
termine moſt queſtions of difficulty, concern- 
ing common facts, alledged to have happened 
or ſceming likely to happen; eſpecially queſ- 
tions relating to conduct. 


FIRST I ſhall make ſome obſervations 
upon the direct proof of Chriſtianity from 


miracles and prophecy, and upon the objec= 


tions alledged againſt it. 


I. Now the following obſervations relating 
to the hiſtorical evidence of miracles wrought _ 
bo in 
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in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, appear to be of 
great weight. 


1. The Old Teſtament affords us the ſame 
hiſtorical evidence of the miracles of Mz/cs 
and of the prophets, as of the common civil 
hiſtory of Moſes and the kings of 1/rael; or, 
as of the affairs of the Jewiſh nation. And 
the Goſpels and the Acts afford us the ſame 
E rical evidence of the miracles of Chriſt 
and the Apoſtles, as of the common matters 
related in them. This indeed could not have 
been atiirmed by any reaſonable man, if the 
a.it2ors of theſe Books, like many other hiſ- 
toiians, had appeared to make an entertaining 
manner of writing their aim ; though they 
had interſperſed miracles in their works, at 
proper diſtances and upon proper occalions. 
Theſe might have animated a dull relation, 
amuſed the reader and engaged his attention. 
And the 1ame account would naturally have 
been given of them, as of the ſpeeches and 
deſcriptions of ſuch authors: the ſame ac- 
count, 1n a manner, as 1s to be given, why 
the poets make uſe of wonders and prodigies. 
But the facts, both miraculous and natural, 
in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned 
narratives: and both of them appear, in all 
reſpects, to {tand upon the ſame foot of hit- 
torical evidence. Farther : ſome parts of 
Scripture, containing an account of miracles. 
fully ſufficient to prove the truth of Chriſti- 

anity, 
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anity, are quoted as genuine, from the age in 
which they are ſaid to be written, down to 
the preſent : and no other parts of them, 
material in the preſent queition, are omitted 
to be quoted in ſuch manner, as to afford any 
fort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common hiſtory, when called in 
queſtion in any inſtance, may often be great- 
ly confirmed by cotemporary or ſubſequent 
events more known and acknowledged ; and 
as the common Scripture-hiſtory, like many 
others, is thus confirmed: fo likewiſe is the 
miraculous hiſtory of it, not only in parti- 
cutar inſtances, but in general. For, the 
eſtabhiſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
religions, which were events cotemporary 
with the miracles related to be wrought in 
atteſtation of both, or ſubſequent to them, 
theſe events are juſt what we thould have ex- 
pected, upon ſuppolition ſuch miracles were 
really wrought to attcit the truth of thoſe 
religions. Theſe miracles are a ſatisfactory 
account of thoſe events: of which no other 
ſatisfactory account can be given; nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely 
and invented. It is to be added, that the moſt 
obvious, the moſt eaſy and direct account of 
this hiſtory, how it came to be written and 
to be received in the world, as a true hiſtory, 
is, that it really is ſo: nor can any other ac- 
count of it be eaſy and direct. Now, though 
an account, not at all obvious, but very far- 


fetched 
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fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and often 
15, the true account of a matter; yet it can- 

not be admitted on the authority of its being 
aſſerted, Mere gueſs, ſuppoſition, and pol 
fibility, when oppoſed to hiſtorical evidence, 
prove nothing, but that hiſtorical evidence js 
not demonſtrative. 


Now the juſt conſequence from all this, ] 
think, is, that the Scripture-hiſtory in genere! 
1s to be admitted as an authentick genuine 
hiſtory, till ſomewhat poſitive be alledged 
ſufficient to invalidate it. But no man wil 
deny the conſequence to be, that it cannot 
be rejected, or thrown by as of no authority, 
till it can be proved to be of none ; even 
though the evidence now mentioned for its 
authority were doubtful. This evidence may 
be confronted by hiſtorical evidence on the 
other fide if there be any: or general incre- 
dibility in the things related, or inconſiſtence 
in the general turn of the hiſtory, would 
prove it to be of no authority. But ſince, 
upon the face of the matter, upon a firſt and 
general view, the appearance is, that it is an 
authentick hiſtory; it cannot be determined 
to be fictitious without ſome proof, that it 15 
ſo. And the following obſervations, in ſup- 
pore of theſe and coincident with them, will 

-:tly confirm the hiſtorical evidence for the 
ti uth of ae 


2. The 
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2. The epiſtles of St. Paul, from the 
nature of epiſtolary writing, and moreover 
from ſeveral of them being written, not to 
particular perſons, but to churches; carry in 
them evidences of their being genuine, be- 
ond what can be in a mere hiſtorical narra- 
tive, left to the world at large. This evi- 
dence, joined with that which they have in 
common with the reſt of the New Teſtament, 
ſcems not to leave ſo much as any particular 
orctence ſor denying their genuineneſs, con- 
ſidered as an ordinary matter of fact, or of 
criticiſm: I ſay pariucular pretence, for de- 
ming it; becauſe any ſingle fact, of ſuch a 
kind and ſuch antiquity, may have general 
{ubts raiſed concerning it, from the very na- 
ture of human affairs and human teſtimony. 
There is allo to be mentioned, a diſtin and 
particular evidence of the genuineneſs of the 
cpittle chiefly referred to here, the firſt to the 
Corinthians; from the manner in which it 
is quoted by Clemens Romanus, in an epiſtle 
of his own to that church. Now theſe. 
cpiſtles afford a proof of Chriſtianity, detach- 
ed from all others, which is, I think, a thing 
of weight; and alſo a proof of a nature and 
kind peculiar to itſelf. For, 


In them the author declares, that he receiv- 
ed the Goſpel in general, and the inſtitution 


Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. 
of 
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of the Communion in particular, not fr om 
the reſt of the Apoſtles, or 8 top cher 
with them, but alone, from Chri% himſelf: 
whom he declares likewiſe, conformably 10 
the hiſtory in the Acts, that he ſow after his 
aſcention*. So that the teſtimony of St. 
Paul is to be conſidered, as detached from 


that of the reſt of the Apoſtles. 


And he declares farther, that he was en- 
ducd with a power of working miracles, a; 
what was publicly known to thoſe very pco- 
ple, ſpeaks of frequent and great varicty of 
miraculous gifts as then ſubſiſting in thoſe 
very churches, to which he was writing; 
which he was reproving for ſeveral irregula- 
rities; and where he had perſonal oppolers : 
he mentions theſe gifts incidentally, in the 
moſt eaſy manner and without effort; by way 
of reproof to thoſe who had them, for their 
indecent uſe of them; and by way of depre- 
ciating them, in compariſon of moral virtues: 
in ſhort he ſpeaks to theſe churches, of theſe 
miraculous powers, in the manner, any one 
would ſpeak to another of a thing, which was 
as familiar and as much known in common to 
them both, as any thing in the worid*®. And 
this, as hath been obſerved by ſeveral perſons, 
is furely a very conſiderable thing. 


„ 1 KN Bo 

* Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10—28, &c. and 
c. X111. I, 2, 8, and the whole wiyth ch. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 
13. Gal. We2, 5. | 


3. It 
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3. It is an acknowledged hiſtorical fact, 
that Chriſtianity offered itſelf to the world, 
and demanded to be received, upon the alle- 
gation, 2. e. as unbelievers would ſpeak, upon 
the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought 
to atteſt the truth of it, in ſuch an age ; and 
that it was actually received by great numbers 
in that very age, and upon the profeſſed belief 
of the reality of theſe miracles. And Chriſ- 
tianity, including the diſpenſation of the Old 

Tcſtament, ſcems diſtinguiſhed by this from 

al other religions. I mean, that this does 
not appear to be the caſe with regard to any 
other: for ſurely it will not be ſuppoſed to 
lic upon any perſon, to prove by poſitive 
hiſtorical evidence, that it was not. It does 
in no ſort appear that Mahometaniſm was 
firſt received in the world upon the foot of 
ſuppoſed miracles *, z. e. public ones: for, as 
revelation is itſelf miraculous, all pretence to 
it muſt neceſſarily imply ſome pretence of 
miracles. And it is a known fact, that it 
was immediately, at the very firſt, propagated 
by other means. And as particular inſtitu- 
tions, whether in Paganiſm or Popery, faid 
to be confirmed by miracles after thoſe inſti» 
tutions had obtained, are not to the purpoſe : 
lo, were there what might be called hiſtorical 
proof, that any of them were introduced b) 7 
a ſuppoſed divine command, believed to be 


4 See the Koran, c. Xiii. and c. xvii. 


atteſted 
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atteſted by miracles ; theſe would not he ig 
any wiſe parallel. For ſingle things of thi. 
ſort are eaſy to be accounted for, after parties 
are formed and have power in their hands; 
and the leaders of them are in veneration 
with the multitude; and political intere(}. 
are blended with religious claims, and reli— 
gious diſtinctions. But before any thing of 
this kind, for a few perſons, and thoſe of the 
loweſt rank, all at once, to bring over ſuch 
great numbers to a new religion, and get it 
to be received upon the particular evidence of 
miracles; this is quite another thing. And 
J think it will be allowed by any Cale adver- 
ſary, that the fact now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumſtances of it, is peculiar to the 
Chriſtian religion. However, the fact itſelſ 
is allowed, that Chriſtianity obtained, 1. e. 
was profeſſed to be received in the world, 
upon the belief of miracles, immediately in 
the age in which it is ſaid thoſe miracles 
were Wrought: or that this is what its firſt 
converts would have alledged, as the reaſon 
for their embracing it. Now certainly it 1s 
not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch numbers of 
men, in the moit diſtant parts of the world, 
ſhould forſake the religion of their country, 
in which they had been educated ; ſeparate 
themſelves from their friends, particularly 3 in 
their feſtival ſhov/s and ſolemnities, to which 
the common people are ſo greatly addicted, 
and which | were of a nature to engage them 
much 
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much more, than any thing of that ſort 
amongſt us; and embrace a religion, which 
could not but expoſe them to many inconve- 
niences, and indeed muſt have been a giving 
up the world 1n a great degree, even from the 
very firſt, and before the empire engaged in 
form againſt them: it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that ſuch numbers ſhould make ſo great, and, 
to ſay the leaſt, fo inconvenient a change in 
their whole inſtitution of life, unleſs they 
were really convinced of the truth of thoſe 
miracles, upon the knowledge or belief of 
which, they profeſſed to make it. And it 
will, I ſuppoſe, readily be acknowledged, 
that the generality of the firſt converts to 
Chriſtianity, muſt have believed them : that 
as by becoming Chriſtians they declared to 
the world, they were ſatisfied of the truth 
of thoſe miracles; ſo this declaration was to 
be credited. And this their teſtimony is the 
ſame kind of evidence for thoſe miracles, 
as if they had put it in writing, and theſe 
writings had come down to us. And it 1s 
real evidence, becauſe it is of facts, which 
they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themſelves of. It is allo diſtin. 
from the direct or expreſs hiſtorical evidence, 
though it is of the fame kind: and it would 
be allowed to be diſtinct in all caſes. For 
were a fact expreſsly related by one or more 
ancient hiſtorians, and diſputed in after ages; 
that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
| believed, 
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believed, by great numbers of the age in 
which the hiſtorian ſays it was done, would 
be allowed an additional proof of ſuch fact, 
quite diſtinct from the expreſs teſtimony of 
the hiſtorian. The credulity of mankind is 
acknowledged: and the ſutpictbns of man- 
kind ou, cht to be acknowledged too ; and 
their backwardneſs even to believe, and great- 
er {till to practiſe, what makes againft their 
intereſt. And it muſt particularly be re— 
membered, that education, and prejudice, and 
authority, were againſt Chriſtianity, in the 
age J am ſpeaking of. So that the immediate 
converſion of ſuch numbers, 1s a real pre- 
ſumption of ſomewhat more than human in 
this matter: I ſay preſumption, for it is not 
alledged as a proof alone and by itſelf. Nor 
need any one of the things mentioned in this 
chapter be conſidered as a proof by itſelf: 
and yet all of them together may be one oi 


the ſtrongeſt ©. 


Upon the whole: as there is large hiſto- 
rical evidence, both direct and circumſtantial, 
of miracles wrov-it in atteſtation of Chriſti- 
anity, collected by thoſe who have writ upon 
the ſubject; it lies upon unbelievers to ſhew, 
why this evidence is not to be credited. This 
way of ſpeaking, is, I think, juſt ; and what 
perſons who write in defence of religion, 
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naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of ſuch 
unſpeakable importance, the proper queſtion 
is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confute 


objections : but, whether there really are any, 


againſt this evidence, ſufficient, in reaſon, to 
deſtroy the credit of it. However, unbelicvers 


ſcem to take upon them the part of ſhewing 
that there are. 


They alledge, that numberleſs enthuſi- 
aſtick people, in different ages and countries, 
expoſe themſelves to the ſame difficulties 
which the primitive Chriſtians did; and are 
ready to give up their lives, for the moſt idle 


bollies imaginable. But it 1s not very clear, 


to what purpoſe this objection is brought. 
For every one, ſurely, in every caſe, muſt 


| diftinguiih between opinions and facts. And 
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though teſtimony is no proof of enthuſiaſtick 
opinions, or of any opinions at all; yet it is 
allowed, in all other caſes, to be a proof of 

facts. Anda perſon's laying down his life in 


:tteſtation of facts or of opinions, is the ſtrong- 


eſt proof of his believing them. And if the 


Apoſtles and their cotemporaries did believe 
ine facts, in atteſtation of which they expoſed 
themſelves to ſufferings and death; this their 
belief, or rather knowledge, muſt be a proof 
oi thoſe facts: for they were ſuch as came 
under the obſervation of their ſenſes. And 
tough it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 

L, weight, 
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weight, that the martyrs of the next age, not- 
withſtanding they were not eye-witneſſes of 
thoſe facts, as were the Apoſtles and their 
cotemporaries, had, however, full opportu- 
nity to inform . whether they were 
true or not, and gave equal proof of their be. 
lieving them to be true. 


But enthuſiaſm, it is ſaid, greatly weakens 
the evidence of teſtimony even for facts, in 
matters relating to religion: ſome ſeem to 
think, it totally and abſolutely deſtroys the 
evidence of teſtimony upon this ſubject. 
And indeed the powers of enthuſiaſm, and] 
of diſeaſes too which operate in a like man. 
ner, are very wonderful, in particular inſtan- 
ces. But if great numbers of men, not ap- 
pearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor un- 
der any peculiar ſuſpicion of negligence, af. 
firm that they ſaw and heard ſuch thing 
plainly with their eyes and their ears, and | 
are admitted to be in earneſt ; ſuch teſti- 
mony is evidence of the ſtrongeſt kind weg 
can have, for any matter of fact. Yet pol-W 
ſibly it may be overcome, ſtrong as it is, by 
incredibility in the things thus atteſted, or by 
contrary teſtimony. And in an inſtance wher: 
one thought it was ſo overcome, it might beg 
juſt to conſider, how far ſuch evidence could 
be accounted for, by enthuſiaſm : for it ſeems 
as if no other imaginable account were to be 
given of it. But till ſuch incredibility be 

9 ſhe wn 
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ſhewn, or contrary teſtimony produced, it 
cannot ſurely be expected, that fo far-fetched, 
{ indirect and wonderful an account of ſuch 
teſtimony, as that of enthuſiaſm muſt be; an 
account ſo ſtrange, that the generality of man- 
kind can ſcarce be made to underſtand what 

is meant by it: it cannot, I ſay, be expected; 
that ſuch account will be admitted of ſuch 
evidence; when there is this direct, eaſy and 
obvious account of it, that people really ſaw 
and heard a thing not incredible, which they 
affirm fincerely and with full aſſurance, they 
did fee and hear. Granting then that enthu- 
ſiaſm is not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) an abſurd, but 
a poflible account of ſuch teſtimony; it 18 
manifeſt that the very mention of it 

upon the previous ſuppoſition, that the ee 
ſo atteſted are incredible: and therefore need 
not be conſide red, till they are ſhewn to be 
ſo. Much leſs need it be conſidered, after 
the contrary has been proved. And I think 
it has been proved, to full ſatisfaction, that 
there is no incredibility in a revelation, in ge- 
neral; or in ſuch an one as the Chriſtian, in 
particular. However; as religion is ſuppoſed 
peculiarly liable to enthuſiaſm, it may juſt 
be obſerved, that prejudices almoſt without 
number and without name, romance, affec- 
tation, humour, a deſire to engage attention 


or to ſurprize, the party-ſpirit, cuſtom, little 


competitions, unaccountable likings and diſ- 
Lngs; theſe influence men ftronely i in com- 
2 2 mon 
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mon matters. And as theſe prejudices are 
often ſcarce known or reflected upon by the 
perſons themſelves who are influenced by 
them, they-are to be conſidered as influences 
of a like kind to enthuſiaſm. Yet human 
teſtimony in common matters 1s naturally 


and juſtly beheved notwithſtanding. 


It is intimated farther, in a more refined 
way of obſervation, that though it ſhould be 
proved, that the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians 
could not, in ſome reſpects, be deceived 
themſelves, and, in other reſpcts, cannot be 
thought to have intended to impoſe upon the 
world; yet it will not follow, that their ge- 
neral teſtimony 1s to be believed, though truly 
handed down to us: becauſe they might ſtil! 
in part, 7. e. in other reſpects, be deceived 
themſelves, and in part alſo deſignedly impoſe 
upon others; which, it is added, is a thing 
very credible, from that mixture of real en- 
thuſiaſm, and real knavery, to be met with 
in the ſame characters. And, I muſt confeſs, 
I think the matter of fact contained in this 
obſervation upon mankind, is not to be de- 
nied; and that ſomewhat very much a- kin to 
it, is often ſuppoſed in Scripture as a very 
common caſe, and moſt ſeverely reproved. 
But ut were to have been expected, that per- 
ſous capable of applying this obſervation as 
applied in the objection, might alſo frequently 
have met with the like mixt character, in 

inſtances 
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inſtances where religion was quite out of the 
caſe. The thing plainly is, that mankind 
are naturally endued with reaſon, or a capa- 
city of diſtinguiſhing between truth and falſe- 
hood; and as naturally they are endued with 
veracity, or a regard to truth in what they 
ſay : but from many occaſions, they are lia- 
able to be prejudiced and biaſſed and deceived 
themſelves, and capable of intending to de- 
ceive others, in every different degree: in- 
ſomuch that, as we are all liable to be de- 
ceived by prejudice, fo likewiſe it ſeerns to 
be not an uncommon thing, for perſons, 
who, from their regard to truth, would not 
invent a he entirely without any foundation 
at all, to propagate it with heightening cir- 
cumſtances, after it is once invented and ſet 
agoing. And others, though they would 
not propagate a he, yet, which is a lower 
degree of falſhood, will let it paſs without 
contradiction. But notwithſtanding all this, 
human teſtimony remains ſtill a natural 
ground of aſſent; and this aflent a natural 
principle of action. 


It is objected farther, that however it has 
happened, the fa# is, that mankind have, in 
different ages, been ſtrangely deluded with 
pretences to miracles and wonders. Rut it 
is by no means to be admitted, that they 
have been oftener, or are at all more liable 
to be deceived by theſe pretences, than by 
others. 

22 It 
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It is added, that there is a very conſiderable 
degree of hiſtorical evidence for miracles, 
which are, on all hands, acknowledged to be 
fabulous. But ſuppoſe there were even e 
/cke hiſtorical evidence for theſe, to what there 
is for thoſe alledged in proof of Chriſtianity, 
which yet is in no wiſe allowed, but ſuppoſe 
this; the conſequence would not be, that 
the evidence of the latter is not to be admit- 
ted. Nor is there a man in the world who, 
in common caſes, would conclude thus. For 
what would ſuch a concluſion really amount 
to but this, that evidence confuted by con- 
trary evidence, or any way overbalanced, de- 
ſtroys the credibility of other evidence, nei- 
ther confuted, nor overbalanced ? To argue, 
that becauſe there 1s, if there were, like evi- 
dence from teſtimony, for miracles acknow- 
ledged falſe, as for thoſe in atteſtation of 
Chriſtianity, therefore the evidence in the 
latter caſe is not to be credited; this is the 
lame as to argue, that if two men of equally | 
good reputation, had given evidence in diffe- 
rent caſes no way connected, and one of them 
had been convicted of perjury, this confuted 
the teſtimony of the other. | 


Upon the whole then, the general obſer- 
vation that human creatures are ſo liable to 
be deceived, from enthuſiaſm in religion, 
and principles equivalent to enthuſiaſm in 
common matters, and in both from negli- 

gence ; 
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gence; and that they are ſo capable of diſ- 
honeſtly endeavouring to deceive others; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of teſtimony 
in all caſes, but does not deſtroy it in any. 
And theſe things will appcar, to different 
men, to weaken the evidence of teftimony, in 
different degrees: in degrees proportionable 
to the oblervations they have made, or the 
notions they have any way taken up, con- 
cerning the weakneſs and negligence and 
diſhoneſty of mankind 3 or concerning the 
powers of enthuſiaſm, and prejudices cqui- 
valent to it. But it ems to me, that people 
do not know What they ſay, who atfirm theſe 
things to de ſtroy the evidence from teſtimony, 
which we have of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
Nothing can deſtroy the evidence of teſtimony 
in any caſe, but a proof or probability, that 
perſons are not competent judges of the facts 
to which they give teſtimony ; or that they 
are actually under ſome indirect influence in 
giving it, in ſuch particular caſe. Till this 
be made out, the natural laws of human ac- 
tions require, that teſtimony be admitted. It 
can never be ſufficient to overthrow direct 
hiſtorical evidence, indolently to ſay, that 
there are ſo many principles, from whence 
men are liable to be deccived themſelves and 
diſpoſed to deceive others, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of religion, that one knows not what to 
believe. And it is ſurprizing perſons can help 
reflecting, that this very manner of ſpeaking, 
ſuppoſes they are not fatisfied that there is 
Z 4 nothing 
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nothing in the evidence, of which they ſpeak 
thus ; or that they can avoid obſerving, if 
they do make this reflection, that it is, on 
ſuch a ſubject, a very material one *. 


And over againſt all theſe objections, is to 
be ſet, the importance of Chriſtianity, as what 
mult have engaged the attention of its firſt 
converts, ſo as to have rendered them leſs liable 
to be deceived from careleſſneſs, than they 
would in common matters; and hkewile the 
{ſtrong obligations to veracity, which their 
religion laid them under : ſo that the firſt and 
molt obvious preſumption is, that they could 
not be deceived themſelves, nor would deceive 
others. And this preſumption in this de- 
gree, is peculiar to the teſtimony we have been 
conſidering. 


In argument, aſſertions are nothing in 
themſelves, and have an air of poſitiveneſs, 
which ſometimes is not very eaſy: yet they 
are neceſſary, and neceſſary to be repeated; in 
order to connect a diſcourſe, and diſtinctly to 
lay before the view of the reader, what is pro- 
poſed to be proved, and what is left as proved. 
Now the concluſion from the foregoing ob- 
ſervations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this: 
that unbelievers muſt be forced to admit the 
external evidence for Chriſtianity, 7. e. the 


f Sce the foregoing Chapter. 
proot 
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proof of miracles wrought to atteſt it, to be 
of real weight and very conſiderable ; though 
they cannot allow it to be ſuthcient, to con- 
E vince them of the reality of thoſe miracles. 
And as they muſt, in all reaſon, admit this; 
ſo it ſeems to me, that upon conſideration 
they would, in fact, admit it ; thoſe of them, 
I mean, who know any thing at all of the 
matter : in ike manner as perſons, in many 
caſes, own, they fee ſtrong evidence from 
teſtimony, for the truth of things, which yet 
they cannot be convinced are true : caſes, ſup- 
poſe, where there is contrary teſtimony ; or 
things which they think, whether with or 
without reaſon, to be incredible. But there 
is no teſtimony contrary to that which we 
have been conſidering : and it has been fully 
proved, that there is no incredibility, in 
Chriſtianity in general, or in any part of it. 
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II. As to the evidence for Chriſtianity 
from prophecy, I ſhall only make ſome few 
general obſervations, which are ſuggeſted by 
the Analogy of Nature; 1. e. by the acknow- 
ledged natural rules of judging in common 
matters, concerning evidence of a like kind 


to this from prophecy. 
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1. The obſcurity or unintelligibleneſs of 
one part of a prophecy, does not, in any de- 
gree, invalidate the proof of foreſight, ariſing 

from the appearing completion of thoſe other 
parts 
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parts which are underſtood. For the caſe is 
evidently the ſame, as if thoſe parts, which 
are not underſtood, were loſt, or not written 
at all, or written in an unknown tongue. 
Whether this obſervation be commonly at. 
tended to or not, it is ſo evident, that one 
can ſcarce bring oneſelf to ſet down an in- 
ſtance in common matters, to exemplify it. 
However, ſuppoſe a writing, partly in cypher, 
and partly in plain words at length ; and that 
in the part one underſtood, there appeared 
mention of ſeveral known facts: it would ne- 
ver come into any man's thoughts to ima- 
gine, that if he underſtood the whole, per- 
haps he might find, that thoſe facts were not 
in reality known by the writer. Indeed, 
both in this example and the thing intended 
to be exemplified by it, our not underſtanding 
the whole (the whole ſuppoſe of a ſentence 
or a paragraph) might ſometimes occaſion a 
doubt, whether one underſtood the literal 
meaning of ſuch a part: but this comes under 
another conſideration. 


For the ſame reaſon, though a man ſhould 
be incapable, for want of learning, or oppor- 
tunities of inquiry, or from not having turned 
his ſtudies this way, even ſo much as to judge, 
whether particular prophecies have been 
throughout compleatly fulfilled; yet he may 
ſee, in general, that they have been fulfilled 
to ſuch a degree, as, upon very good ground, 

to 
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to be convinced of foreſight more than hu- 
man in ſuch prophecies, and of ſuch events 
being intended by them. For the ſame rea- 
ſon alſo, though by means of the deficiencies 
in civil hiſtory, and the different accounts of 
hiſtorians, the moſt learned ſhould not be able 
to make out to ſatisfaction, that ſuch parts of 
the prophetic hiſtory have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very ſtrong 
proof of foreſight may ariſe, from that ge- 
neral completion of them, which is made 
out : as much proof of foreſight, perhaps, as 
the giver of prophecy intended ſhould ever be 
afforded by ſuch parts of prophecy. 


2. A long ſeries of prophecy being appli- 
cable to ſuch and ſuch events, is itſelf a proof, 
that it was intended of them: as the rules, 
by which we naturally judge and determine, 
in common caſes parallel to this, will ſhew. 
This obſervation I make in anſwer to the 
common objection againſt the application 
of the prophecies, that conſidering each of 
them diſtinctly by itſelf, it does not at all ap- 
pear, that they were intended of thoſe parti- 
cular events, to which they are applied by 
Chriſtians ; and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that, if they meant any thing, they were in- 
tended of other events unknown to us, and 
not of theſe at all. | 


Now there are two kinds of writing, which 
| bear 
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bear a great reſemblance to prophecy, with 
reſpect to the matter before us: the mytho- 
logical, and the ſatirical where the ſatire is, 
to a certain degree, concealed. And a man 
might be aſſured, that he underſtood what an 
author intended by a fable or parable, related 
without any application or moral, merel 
from ſeeing it to be eaſily capable of ſuch 
application, and that ſuch a moral might 
naturally be deduced from it. And he might 
be fully aſſured, that ſuch perſons and events 
were intended in a fatirical writing, merely 
from its being applicable to them. And, 
agreeably to the laſt obſervation, he might be 
in a good meaſure fatisfied of it, though he 
were not enough informed in affairs, or in 
the ſtory of ſuch perſons, to underſtand half 
the ſatire. For, his ſatisfaction, that he un- 
derſtood the meaning, the intended meaning, 
of theſe writings, would be greater or leſs, 
in proportion as he faw the general turn of 
them to be capable of ſuch application; and 
in proportion to the number of particular 
things capable of it. And thus, if a long 
ſerics of prophecy 1s applicable to the preſent 
ſtate of the church, and to the political fitu- 
ations of the kingdoms of the world, ſome 
thouſand years after theſe prophecies were 
delivered, and a long ſeries of prophecy de- 
livered before the coming of Chriſt is appli- 
cable to him; theſe things are in themſelves 
a proof, that the prophetic hiſtory was in- 
tended of him, and of thoſe events: in pro- 
portion 
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ortion as the general turn of it is capable 
of ſuch application, and to the number and 
variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
And, though in all juſt way of conſideration, 
the appearing completion of prophecies, is 
to be allowed to be thus explanatory of, and 
to determine their meaning ; yet it is to be 
remembered farther, that the ancient Jews 
applied the prophecies to a Meſſiah before 
his coming, in much the ſame manner as 
Chriſtians do now: and that the primitive 
Chriſtians interpreted the prophecies reſpect- 
ing the ſtate of the church and of the world 
in the laſt ages, in the ſenſe, which the event 
ſeems to confirm and verify, And from 
theſe things it may be made appear: 


3. That the ſhewing even to a high pro- 
bability, if that could be, that the prophets 


thought of ſome other events, in ſuch and 


ſuch predictions, and not thoſe at all which 


Chriſtians alledge to be completions of thoſe 
predictions ; or that ſuch and ſuch prophecies 
are capable of being applied to other events 
than thoſe, to which Chriſtians apply them 
that this would not confute or deſtroy 
the force of the argument from prophecy, 
even with regard to thoſe very inſtances. 
For, obſerve how this matter really is. If 
one knew ſuch a perſon to be the ſole author 
of ſuch a book, and was certainly aſſured, or 
ſatisfied to any degree, that one knew the 
whole 
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whole of what he intended in it ; one ſhould 
be aſſured or ſatisfied to ſuch degree, that 
one knew the whole meaning of that book: 
for the meaning of a book, is nothing but 
the meaning of the author. But if one kney 
a perſon to have compiled a book out of 
memoirs, which he received from another, 
of vaſtly ſuperior knowledge in the ſubject 
of it, eſpecially if it were a book full of great 
intricacies and difficulties; it would in no wiſe 
follow, that one knew the whole meaning of 
the book, from knowing the whole meaning 
of the compiler: for the original memoirg, 
7. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of preſumption, in 
many caſes, againſt ſuppoſing him to have, 
ſome farther meaning than the compiler ſaw, 
To fay then, that the Scriptures and the things 
contained in them can have no other or far- 
ther meaning, than thoſe perſons thought or 
had, who firſt recited or wrote them; is evi- 
dently faying, that thoſe perſons were the 
original, proper, and ſole authors of thoſe 
books, 2. e. that they are not inſpired : which 
is abſurd, whilſt the authority of theſe books 
is under examination; 1. e. till you have de- 
termined they are of no divine authority at all. 
Till this be determined, it muſt in all reaſon 
be ſuppoſed, not indeed that they have, for 
this is taking for granted that they are in- 
ſpired, but that they may have, ſome farther 
meaning than what the compilers ſaw or 

85 underſtood. 
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underſtood. And upon this ſuppoſition, it 
is ſuppoſeable allo, that this farther meaning 
may be fulfilled. Now events correſponding 


to prophecies, interpreted in a different mean- 


ing from that, in which the prophets are 


ſuppoſed to have underſtood them; this af- 


fords, in a manner, the ſame proof, that this 
different ſenſe was originally intended, as it 
would have afforded, if the prophets had not 
undi rſtood their predictions in the ſenſe it is 
ſuppoſed they did: becauſe there is no pre- 


ſumption of their ſenſe of them, being the 


whole ſenſe of them. And it has been al- 


ready ſhewn, that the apparent completions 


of prophecy, muſt be allowed to be explana- 
tory of its meaning. So that the queſtion 
is, whether a ſeries of prophecy has been 
fulfilled, in a natural or proper, 2. e. in any 
real, ſenſe of the words of it. For ſuch 
completion is equally a proof of foreſight 
more than human, whether the prophets are, 
or are not, ſuppoſed to have underſtood it in 
a different ſenſe. I fay, ſuppoſed: for, though 
[ think it clear, that the prophets did not un- 
derſtand the full meaning of their predictions; 
it is another queſtion, how far they thought 
they did, and in what ſenſe they underſtood 


them. 


Hence may be ſeen, to how little purpoſe 
thoſe perſons buſy themſelves, who endeavour 
to prove that the prophetick hiſtory is appli- _ 


cable 


et 


was then, as I think there muſt have been, 
external evidence concerning that book, more 


| might have been A {tumbling-block in the 


been any ſuch *, would be of very little weight 


ing in this way. For F-rom on the place ſays : Duas poſ- 
teriores beſlias—in uno Macedonum regno ponit, And as to 
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cable to events, of the age in which it was 
written, or of ages before it. Indeed to have 
proved this before there was any appearance 
of a farther completion of it, might have 
anſwered ſome purpoſe ; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any ſuch farther 
completion. Thus could Porphyry have 
ſhewn, that ſome principal parts of the book 
of Daniel, for inſtance, the ſeventh verſe of 
the ſeventh chapter, which the Chriſtians 
interpreted of the latter ages, was applicable 
to events, which happened before or about 
the age of Antiochus Epiphanes; this might 
have prevented them from expecting any far- 
ther completion of it. And, unleſs there 


than is come down to us; ſuch a diſcovery 


way of Chriſtianity itſelf : conſidering the 
authority which our Saviour has given to the 
book of Daniel, and how much the general 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity preſuppoſes the truth 
of it. But even this diſcovery, had there 


with reaſonable men. Now; if this paſſage, 


© It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mention- 


the ten kings; Decem reges enumerat, qui fucrunt ſæviſſimi: 
50 . reges non unius ponit regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniæ, 

yriæ, Aſie, et Agypti; ſed de diverſis regnis unum efficit 
regnm ordinem. And in this way of interpretation, any 
thing may be made of any thing. 


thus 
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thus applicable to events before the age of 
Porphyry, appears to be applicable alto to 
events, which ſucceeded the diſſolution of 
the Roman empire. I mention this, not at 
all as intending to infinuate, that the diviſion 
of this empire into ten parts, for it plainly 
was divided into about that number, were, 
alone and by itſelf, of any moment in veri- 
fying the prophetick hiſtory : but only as an 
example of the thing I am ſpeaking of. And 
thus upon the whole, the matter of enqui 

evidently mult be, as above put, Whether the 
prophecies are applicable, to Chriſt, and to 
the preſent ſtate of the world and of the 
church; applicable in ſuch a degree, as to im- 


- 7 ply forefight : not whether they are capable 


of any other application ; though I know no 


pretence for ſaying, the general turn of them 
is capable of any other. 


Theſe obſervations are, I think, juſt; and 
the evidence referred to in them, real: though 
there may be people who will not accept of 
ſuch imperfect information from Scripture. 
Some too have not integrity and regard 
enough to truth, to attend to evidence, which 


keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplexity, 


and which is much of a different ſort from 


= what they expected. And it plainly requires 
a degree of modeſty and fairneſs, beyond 


what every one has, for a man to ſay, not to 


the world, but to himſelf, that there is a real 


Aa appearance 
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appearance of ſomewhat of great weight in 
this matter, though he 1s not able thoroughly 
to fatisfy himſelf about it ; but it ſhall have 
its influence upon him, in proportion to its 
appearing reality and weight. It is much 
more eaſy, and more falls in with the negli- 
gence, preſumption, and wilfulneſs of the 
generality, to determine at once, with a deci- 
five air, There is nothing in it. The prejudices 
ariſing from that abſolute contempt and ſcorn, 
with which this evidence 1s treated in the 
world, I do not mention. For what indeed 
can be ſaid to perſons, who are weak enough 
in their underſtandings, to think this any 
preſumption againſt it; or, if they do not, 
are yet weak enough in their temper to be 
influenced by ſuch prejudices, upon ſuch 2 
ſubject? 85 


I ſhall now, SECONDLY, endeavour to 
give ſome account of the general argument 
for the truth of Chriſtianity, conſiſting both 
of the direct and circumſtantial evidence, 
conſidered as making up one argument. In- 
deed to ſtate and examine this argument fully, 
would be a work much beyond the compats 
of this whole treatiſe: nor is ſo much as a 
proper abridgment of it to be expected here. 
Yet the preſent ſubje& requires to have ſome 
brief account of it given. For it is the kind 
of evidence, upon which moſt queſtions of 

difficulty, in common practice, are — 
*Y ed: 
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ed: evidence ariſing from various coinciden- 
ces, which ſupport and confirm each other, 
and in this manner prove, with more or leſs 
certainty, the point under conſideration. And 
f chuſe to do it alſo: Firſt, becauſe it ſeems 
to be of the greateſt importance, and not duly 
attended to by every one, that the proof of 
revelation is, not ſome direct and expreſs 
things only, but a great variety of circum- 
ſtantial things allo; and that though each of 
theſe direct and circumſtantial things, is in- 
deed to be conſidered ſeparately, yet they are 
afterwards to be joined together ; for that 
the proper force of the evidence conſiſts in 
the reſult of thoſe ſeveral things, conſidered 
in their reſpects to each other, and united into 
one view: and in the next place, becauſe it 
ſeems to me, that the matters of fact here ſet 
E down, which are acknowledged by unbeliev- 
ers, muſt be acknowledged by them alſo to 
contain together a degree of evidence of great 
weight, if they could be brought to lay theſe - 
ſeveral things before themſelves diſtinctly, and 
then with attention conſider them together; 
inſtead of that curſory thought of them, to 
which we are familiariſed. For being fami- 
liariſed to the curſory thought of things, as 
really hinders the weight of them from being 
ſeen, as from having its due influence upon 
practice. 


The thing aſſerted, and the truth of which 
Aa 2 is 
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is to be enquired into, is this : That over and 
above our reaſon and affections, which God 
has given us for the information of our judg- 
ment and the conduct of our lives, he has 
alſo, by external revelation, given us an ac- 
count of himſelf and his moral government 
over the world, implying a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments; . e. hath revealcd 
the ſyſtem of natural religion: for natural 
religion may be externally revealed by God, 
as the ignorant may be taught it by mankind 
their fellow-creatures that God, I ay, 
has given us the evidence of revelation, as 
well as the evidence of reaſon, to aſcertain 
this moral ſyſtem ; together with an account 
of a particular diſpenſation of Providence, 
which reaton could no way have diſcovered, 
and a particular inſtitution of religion found- 
ed on it, for the recovery of mankind out of 
their preſent wretched condition, and raiſing 


them to the perfection and final happineſs oi 
their nature. 


This revelation, whathas real or ſuppoſed, 
may be conſidered as wholly hiſtorical. For 
prophecy is nothing but the hiſtory of events 
before they come to pets: doctrines alſo are 
matters of fact: and precepts come under the 
ſame notion. And the general deſign of 
Scripture, which contains in it this revelation, 


p. 199, &c. 
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thus conſidered as hiſtorical, may be ſaid to 
be, to give us an account of the world, in this 
one ſingle view, as God's world: by which it 
appears eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all 
other books, ſo far as I have found, except 
ſuch as are copied from it. It begins with 
an account of God's creation of the world, in 
order to aſcertain, and diſtinguiſh from all 
others, who is the object of our worſhip, by 


what he has done: in order to aſcertain, who 


he is, concerning whoſe providence, com- 
mands, promiſes and threatenings, this ſacred 
book, all along, treats ; the Maker and Pro- 
prietor of the world, he whoſe creatures we 
are, the God of nature: in order likewiſe to 
diſtinguiſh him from the idols of the nations, 
which are either imaginary beings, 1. e. no 
beings at all; or elſe part of that creation, 
the hiſtorical relation of Which is here given. 
And St. John, not improbably, with an eye 
to this Moſaic account of the creation, be- 
gins his Goſpel with an account, of our 
Saviour's preexiſtence, and that a// things 
were made by him ; and without him was not 
ny thing made that was made: agreeably to 
the doctrine of St. Paul, that God created all 
things by Jeſus Chriſt *. This being premi- 
ſed, the Scripture, taken together, ſeems to 
profeſs to contain a kind of an abridgment 
of the hiſtory of the world, in the view juſt 
now mentioned: that is, a general account of 
1 Joh. i. 3. * Eph. iii. q. 


Aa 3 the 
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the condition of religion and its profeſſors, 
during the continuance of that apoſtacy from 
God, and ſtate of wickedneſs, which it eve 
where ſuppoſes the world to lie in. And this 
account of the ſtate of religion, carries with 
it ſome brief account of the political ſtate of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Revela- 
tion indeed conſiders the common affairs of 
this world, and what is going on in it, as 2 
mere ſcene of diſtraction ; and cannot be ſup- 
poſed to concern itſelf with foretclling, at 
what time, Rome or Babylon or Greece, or any 
particular place, ſhould be the moſt conſpi- 
cuous ſcat of that tyranny and diffoluteneſ;, 
which all places equally aſpire to be ; cannot, 
I fay, be ſuppoſed to give any account of this 
wild ſcene for its own fake. But it ſeem: 
to contain ſome very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the gene- 
ral ſtate of religion, has been, is, or ſhall be, 
affected by them, from the firſt tranſgreſſion, 
and during the whoic interval of the world's 
continuing in its preſent ſtate, to a certain 
future period, ſpoken of both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, very diſtinctly, and in great 
variety of expreſſion ; The times of the reſtitu- 
tion of all things" : when the myſtery of God 
ſhall be finiſhed, as he hath declared to his ſer- 
wants the prophets" : when the God of heaven 
ſhall ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be de- 
fliroyed and the kingdom ſhall not be left to 


Acts iii. 21, Rev. x. 7. 


other 
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other people, as it is repreſented to be during 
this apoſtacy, but judgment ſhall be given to 
the ſaints*, and they ſhall reign* : and the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatneſs of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, ſhall be given 


to the people of the ſaints of the moſt High. 


Upon this general view of the Scripture, 
I would remark, how great a length of time, 
the whole relation takes up, near fix thouſand 
years of which are paſt: and how great a 


variety of things it treats of; the natural and 


moral ſyſtem or hiſtory of the world, includ- 
ing the time when it was formed, all con- 
tained in the very firſt book, and evidently 
written in a rude and unlearned age; and in 
ſubſequent books, the various common and 
prophetick hiſtory, and the particular diſpen- 
ſation of Chriſtianity. Now all this toge- 
ther gives the largeſt ſcope for criticiſm ; and 
for confutation of what is capable of being 
confuted, either from reaſon, or from com- 
mon hiſtory, or from any inconſiſtence in its 
ſeveral parts. And it is a thing which de- 
ſerves, I think, to be mentioned, that whereas 
ſome imagine, the ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of 
the evidence for revelation implies a poſitive 
argument that it is not true; it appears, on 
the contrary, to imply a poſitive argument 
that it is true. For, could any common re- 


» Dan, ii. »Dan. vii. 22. Rev. 1 Dan. vii. 
„ lation, 
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lation, of ſuch antiquity, extent, and variet 
(for in theſe things the ſtreſs of what I am 
now obſerving lies) be propoſed to the exa- 
mination of the world: that it could not, in 
an age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, 
or ſhewn to have nothing in it, to the fatiſ- 
faction of reaſonable men; this would be 
thought a ftrong preſumptive proof of its 
truth. And indecd it mult be a proof of it, 
juſt in proportion to the probability, that if 
it were falſe, it might be ſhewn to be fo : and 
this, I think, is ſcarce pretended to be ſhewn 
but upon principles and in ways of arguing, 
which have been clearly obviated'. Nor 
docs it at all appear, that any ſet of men who 
believe natural religion, are of the opinion, 
that Chriſtianity has been thus confuted. But 
to proceed: 


Together with the moral ſyſtem of the 
world, the Old Teſtament contains a chrono- 
logical account of the beginning of it, and 
from thence, an unbroken genealogy of man- 
kind for many ages beſore common hiſtor 
begins ; and carried on as much farther, as to 
make up a continued thread of hiſtory of 
the length of between three and four + Sh 
ſand years. It contains an account of God's 
making a covenant with a particular nation, 


that they ſhould be his Is and he would 


be 
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be their God, in a peculiar ſenſe; of his often 
interpoſing miraculouſly in their afftirs; giv- 
ing them the promiſe, and, long after, the 
poſleſſion, of a particular country; aſſuring 
them of the greateſt national proſperity in it, 
if they would worſhip him, in oppoſi tion to 
the idols which the reſt of the world wor- 
ſhipped, and obey his commands; and threat- 
ening them with une xampled puniſhments, if 
they diſobeycd him, and fell into the general 
idolatry: inſomuch that this one nation 
ſhould continue to be the obſervation and the 
wonder of all the world. It declares parti- 
cularly, that God would ſcatter them among all 
perple, from one end of the earth unto the other: 
but that ꝛchen they ſhould return unto the Lord 
their God, he would have compaſſion upon them, 
end gather them from all the nations, whither 
he had ſcattered them : that 1/rael ſhould be ſa- 
ved in the Lord, with an everlaſting ſalvation; 
and not be aſhamed or confounded world with- 
cut end, And as ſome of theſe promiſes are 
conditional, others are as abſolute, as any 
thing can be expreſſed: that the time ſhould 
come, when the people ſhould be all righteous, 
and inherit the land for ever : that though God 
would make a full end of all nations whither he 
had ſcattered them, yet would he not make a 
full end of them that he would bring again the 
captivity of his people Iſrael, and plant them 
upon their land, and they ſhould be no more pul- 
led up out of their land: that the ſeed of Iſrael 
i ſhould 
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ſhould not ceaſe from being a nation for ever, 


It foretells, that God would raiſe them up a 
particular perſon, in whom all his promiſes 


ſhould finally be fulfilled ; the Meſſiah, who 


ſhould be, in an high and eminent ſenſe, thei 
anointed Prince and Saviour. This was 
foretold in ſuch a manner, as raiſed a general 
expectation of ſuch a perſon in the nation, as 
appears from the New Teſtament, and is an 
acknowledged fact; an expectation of his 
coming at ſuch a particular time, before any 
one appeared claiming to be that perſon, and 
when there was no ground for ſuch an expec- 
tation, but from the prophecies : which ex- 
pectation therefore, mult in all reaſon be pre- 
ſumed to be explanatory of thoſe prophecies, 
if there were any doubt about their meaning, 
It ſeems moreover to foretell, that this perſon 
ſh uld be rejected by that nation, to whom 
he had been ſo long promiſed, and though 
he was ſo much deſired by them*. And it 


expreſsly foretells, that he ſhould be the Sa- 


viour of the Gentiles ; and even that the com- 


pletion of the ſcheme, contained in this book, 


and then begun, and in its progreſs, ſhould 


be ſomewhat ſo great, that, in compariſon 


with it, the reſtoration of the Jews alone 


Deut. xxviii. 64. Ch. xxx. 2, 3. If. xlv. 17. Ch. lx 
21. Jer. xxx. 11. Ch. xlvi. 28. Amos ix. 15. 
Jer. xxxi. 36. 


II. viii. 14, 15. Ch. xlix. 5, Ch. lin. Mal. i. IO, 11. 


would 
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flow into it 
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would be but of ſmall account. I 7s a light 
thing that thou ſhouldeſt be my ſervant to raiſe 
up the tribes of Jacob, and to reſtore the pre- 


ſerved of 1jrael : Iwill alſo give thee for a light 


to the Gentiles, that thou mayſt be for ſalvation 


unto the end of the earth. And, In the laſt 


days, the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed in the top of the mountains, and ſhall 
be exalted above the hills ; and all nations ſhall 
Hor out of Zion ſhall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Feru- 


falem. And he ſhall judge among the nations 
and the Lord alone ſhall be exalted in that 


day, and the idols he ſhall utterly aboliſh". The 
Scripture farther contains an account, that 
at the time the Meſſiah was expected, a perſon 
roſe up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Mcfiah, to be the perſon, whom all the pro- 
phecies referred to, and in whom they ſhould 
center: that he ſpent ſome years in a con- 
tinued courſe of miraculous works: and en- 
dued his immediate diſciples and followers 


with a power of doing the ſame, as a proof 


of the truth of that religion, which he com- 
miſſioned them to publiſh: that, inveſted 
with this authority and power, they made 
numerous converts in the remoteſt countries, 


u If, xlix. 6. Ch, ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mal. i. 11. 
To which muſt be added, the other prophecies of the like 


| Kind, ſeveral in the New Teſtament, and very many in 


the Old; which deſcribe what ſhall be the completion of 
the revealed plan of Providence, 7 


and 
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and ſettled and eſtabliſhed his religion in the 
world ; to the end of which, the Scripture 
profeſſes to give a prophetick account of the 
ſtate of this religion amongſt mankind. 


Let us now ſuppoſe a perſon utterly igno- 
rant of hiſtory, to have all this related to him, 
out of the Scripture. Or ſuppoſe ſuch an 
one, having the Scripture put into his hands, 
to remark theſe things in it, not knowing but 
that the whole, even its civil hiſtory, as well 
as the other parts of it, might be, trom be- 
ginning to end, an intire invention; and to 
aſk, What truth was in it, and whether the 
revelation here related, was real or a fiction ? 
And inſtead of a direct anſwer, ſuppoſe him, 
all at once, to be told the following confeſt 
facts; and then to unite them into one 
view, 1 


Let him firſt be told, in how great a de- 
gree the profeſſion and eſtabliſhment of natu- 
ral religion, the belief that there is one God 
to be worſhipped, that virtue is his law, and 
that mankind ſhall be rewarded and puniſhed 
hereafter, as they obey and diſobey it here; 
in how very great a degree, I ſay, the pro- 
feſſion and eſtabliſhment of this moral ſyſtem 
in the world, is owing to the revelation, 
whether real or ſuppoſed, contained in this 
book: the eſtabliſhment of this moral ſyſtem, 
even in thoſe countries which do not ac- 

| knowledge 
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knowledge the proper authority of the Scrip- 
ture*. Let him be told alſo, what number 
of nations do acknowledge its proper autho- 
rity. Let him then take in the conſideration 
of what importance religion. is to mankind. 
And upon theſe things, he might, I think, 
truly obſerve, that this ſuppoſed revelation's 
obtaining and being received in the world, 
with all the circumſtances and effects of it, 
conſidered together as one event, is the moſt 
conſpicuous and important event in the ſtory 
of mankind : that a book of this nature, and 
thus promulged and recommended to our 
conſideration, demands, as if by a voice from 
heaven, to have its claims moſt ſeriouſly ex- 
amined into: and that, before ſuch examina- 
tion, to treat it with any kind of ſcoffing and 
ridicule, is an offence againſt natural piety. 
But it is to be remembered, that how much 
ſoever the eſtabliſhment of natural religion 
in the world is owing to the Scripture-reve- 
lation, this does not deſtroy the proof of re- 
ligion from reaſon ; any more than the proof 
of Euchd's Elements is deſtroyed, by a man's 
knowing or thinking, that he thould never 
have ſeen the truth of the ſeveral propoſitions 
contained in it, nor had thoſe propoſitions 
come into his thoughts, but for that mathe- 
matician. 
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Let ſuch a perſon as we are ſpeaking of, 
be, in the next place, informed, of the ac. 
knowledged antiquity of the firſt parts of 
this book: and that its chronology, its ac- 
count of the time when the earth, and the 
ſeveral parts of it, were firſt peopled with 
human creatures, is no way contradicted, but 
is really confirmed, by the natural and civil 


hiſtory of the world, collected from common 


hiſtorians, from the ſtate of the earth, and 
from the late invention of arts and ſciences, 
And as the Scripture contains an unbroken 
thread of common and civil hiſtory, from 
the creation to the captivity, for between 
three and four thouſand years : let the perſon 
we are ſpeaking of be told in the next place, 
that this general hiſtory, as it is not contra- 


dicted, but is confirmed by prophane hiſtory 
as much as there would be reaſon to expect, 


upon ſuppoſition of its truth ; ſo there 1s no- 


thing in the whole hiſtory 27/elf, to give any 


reaſonable ground of ſuſpicion, of its not being, 
in the general, a faithful and literally true 
genealogy of men, and ſeries of things. I 
ſpeak here only of the common Scripture- - 
hiſtory, or of the courſe of ordinary events 
related in it; as diſtinguiſhed from miracles, 
and from the prophetick hiſtory. In all the 
Scripture-narrations of this kind, following 


events ariſe out of foregoing ones, as in all 
other hiſtories. There appears nothing re- 
lated as done in any age, not conformable to 


the 
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the manners of that age: nothing in the ac- 
count of a ſucceeding age, which, one would 
ſay, could not be true, or was improbable, 
from the account of things in the preceding 
one. There is nothing in the characters, 
which would raiſe a thought of their being 
feigned; but all the internal marks imaginable 
of their being real. It is to be added alſo, 
that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the 
number of years, which perſons called by 
ſuch and ſuch names lived, do not carry the 
face of fiction; perhaps do carry ſome pre- 
ſumption of veracity ; and all unadorned nar- 
ratives, Which have nothing to ſurprize, may 
be thought to carry ſomewhat of the like 
preſumption too. And the domeſtick and 
the political hiſtory is plainly credible. There 
may be incidents in Scripture, which taken 
alone in the naked way they are told, may 
appear ſtrange ; eſpecially to perſons of other 
manners, temper, education : but there are 
alſo. incidents of undoubted truth, in many 
or moſt perſons lives, which, in the ſame 


© circumſtances, would appear to the full as 


ſtrange. There may be miſtakes of tranſ- 
cribers, there may be other real or ſeeming 
miſtakes, not eaſy to be particularly accounted 
for: but there are certainly no more things 
of this kind in the Scripture, than what were 
to have been expected in books of ſuch anti- 
quity ; and nothing, in any wiſe, ſufficient 
to diſcredit the general narrative, Now, * 8 
a hiſ- 
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a hiſtory claiming to commence from the 
creation, and extending in one continued 
ſeries, through ſo great a length of time, and 
variety of events, ſhould have ſuch appear. 
ances of reality and truth in its whole con- 
texture, 1s ſurely a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance in its favour. And as all this is ap- 
plicable to the common hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament; ſo there is a farther credibility, 
and a very high one, given to it, by profane 
authors: many of theſe writing of the ſame 
times, and confirming the truth of cuſtoms 
and events, which are in« dentally as well as 
more purpoſely mentioned in it. And this 
credibility of the common Scripture-hiſtory, 
gives ſome credibility to its miraculous hit- 
| tory : eſpecially as this is interwoven with 
the common, ſo as that they imply each 
other, and both together make up one re- 
lation. | 


Let it then be more particularly obſerved 
to this perſon, that it is an acknowledged 
matter of fact, which is indeed implied in 
the foregoing obſervation, that there was 
ſuch a nation as the Fews, of the greateſt 
antiquity, whoſe government and general 
polity was founded on the law, here related 
to be given them by Maſes as from heaven: 
that natural religion, though with rites ad- 
ditional yet no way contrary to it, was their 
eſtabliſhed religion, which cannot be faid of 
| 2; the 
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the Gentile world : and that their very being 
as a nation, depended upon their acknow- 
ledgment of one God, the God of the uni- 
verſe, For, ſuppoſe in their captivity in 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion 
of their conquerors, there would have re- 
mained no bond of union, to keep them a 
diſtinct people. And whilſt they were under 
their own kings, in their own country, a total 
apoſtacy from God would have been the diſ- 
ſolution of their whole government. They, 
in ſach a ſenſe, nationally acknowledged and 
worſhipped the Maker of heaven and earth, 
when the reſt of the world were ſunk in 
idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the pecu- 
liar people of God. And this fo remarkable 
an eſtabliſhment and preſervation of natural 
religion amongſt them, ſeems to add ſome 
peculiar credibility to the hiitorical evidence 
for the miracles of Mies and the Prophets: 
becauſe theſe miracles are a full ſatisfactory 
account of this event, which plainly wants to 
be accounted for, and cannot otherwiſe. 


Let this perſon, ſuppoſed wholly ignorant 
of hiſtory, be acquainted farther, that one 
claiming to be the Meſſiah, of Jewiſh ex- 
traction, roſe up at the time when this nation, 
from the prophcci-s abovementioned, expect- 
ed the Meſſiah : that he was rejected, as it 
ſeemed to have been foretold he ſhould, by 
the body of the people, under the — | 

B b O 
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of their rulers: that in the courſe of a very 
few years, he was believed on and acknow- 
ledged as the promiſed Meſſiah, by great 
numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to 
the prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon the 
evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ?, of 
which miracles we have alſo ſtrong hiſtorical 
evidence ; (by which I mean here no more 
than muſt be acknowledged by unbelievers, 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is abſurd to ſay they deſtroy, our 
evidence of miracles wrought in proof of 
Chriſtianity *:) that this religion approving 
itſelf to the reaſon of mankind, and carrying 
its own evidence with it, ſo far as reaſon is a 
judge of its ſyſtem, and being no way con- 
trary to reaſon in thoſe parts of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority 
of its Author; that this religion, I ſay, gra- 
dually ſpread and ſupported itſelf, for ſome 
hundred years, not only without any aſſiſtance 
from temporal power, but under conſtant 
diſcouragements, and often the bittereſt per- 
ſecutions from it; and then became the re- 
ligion of the world: that in the mean time, 
the Jewiſh nation and government were de- 
ſtroyed, in a very remarkable manner, and 
the people carried away captive and diſperſed 
through the moſt diſtant countries ; in which 
ſtate of diſperſion they have remained fifteen 


p. 333, KC, p. 343, Kc. 
hundred 
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hundred years: and that they remain a nu- 
merous people, united amongſt themſelves, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world, 
as they were in the days of Moſes, by the pro- 
feſſion of his law ; and every where looked up- 
on in a manner, which one ſcarce knows how 
Þ diſtinctly to expreſs, but in the words of the 
3 prophetick account of it, given ſo many ages 
before it came to paſs; Thou ſhalt become an 
W /1oni/hment, a proverb, and a by-word, among 


$ all nations whither the Lord ſhall lead thee *. 


= The appearance of a ſtanding miracle, in 
the Jews remaining a diſtinct people in their 
diſperſion, and the confirmation which this 
event appears to give to the truth of revela- 
tion; may be thought to be anſwered, by their 
Wrcligion's forbidding them inter-marriages 
Nuith thoſe of any other, and preſcribing them 
great many peculiarities in their food, by 
hich they are debarred from the means of 
incorporating with the people in whoſe coun- 
Witrics they live. This is not, I think, a ſatiſ- 
factory account of that which it pretends to 
ccount for. But what does it pretend to 
ccount for? The correſpondence between 
his event and the prophecies; or the coin- 
idence of both, with a long diſpenſation of 
Providence of a peculiar nature, towards that 
People formerly? No. It is only the event 


a Deut. xxviii. 37. 
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itſelf, which is offered to be thus accounted 
for; which ſingle event taken alone, ah. 
ſtracted from all ſuch correſpondence and 
coincidence, perhaps would not have appear. 
ed miraculous : but that correſpondence and 
coincidence may be fo, though the event it{:1f 
be ſuppoſed not. Thus the concurrence of 
our Saviour's being born at Bethlehem, with 
a long foregoing ſeries of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtleſs miraculous, the ſe. 
ries of prophecy, and other coincidences, and 
the event, being admitted : though the event 
itſelf, his birth at that place, appears to have 
been brought about in a natural way; «f 
which, however, no one can be certain. 


And as ſeveral of theſe events feem, in 
ſome degree expreſsly, to have verified the 
prophetick hiſtory already: ſo likewiſe the 
may be conſidered farther, as having a pecu- 

lar aſpect towards the full completion of it; 
as affording ſome preſumption that the whole 
of it thall, one time or other, be fulfillec. 
Thus, that the Fewws have been ſo wonderful) 
preſerved in their long and wide diſperſion; 
which is indeed the direct fulfilling of ſome 
prophecies, but is now mentioned only 4: 
looking forward to fomewhat yet to come: 
that natural religion came forth from Ju 
and ſpread, in the degree it has done over the 
world, before loſt in idolatry ; which, toge- 
ther with ſome other things, have * 
c 
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ed that very place, in like manner, as the 
people of it are diſtinguiſhed : that this great 
change of religion over the earth, was brought 
about under the profeflion and acknowledg- 
ment, that Jeſus was the promiſed Meſſiah : 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts 
of ſerious men towards the full completion 
of the prophetick hiſtory, concerning the 
final reſtoration of that people ; concerning 
the eſtabliſhment of the everlaſting kingdom 
among them, the kingdom of the Meſſiah ; 
and the future ſtate of the world, under this 
facred government. Such circumſtances and 
events compared with theſe prophecies, 
though no completions of them, yet would 
not, I think, be ſpoken of as nothing in the 
argument, by a perſon upon his firſt being 
informed of them. They fall in with the 
prophetick hiſtory of things {till future, give 
it ſome additional 'credibility, have the ap- 
pearance of being ſomewhat in order to the 
full completion of it. 


Indeed it requires a good degree of know- 
ledge, and great calmneſs and conſideration, 
to be able to judge, thoroughly, of the evi- 
dence for the truth of Chriſtianity, from that 
part of the prophetick hiſtory, which relates 
to the ſituation of the kingdoms of the world, 
and to the ſtate of the Church, from the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to the preſent - 
time, But it appears, from a general view 
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of it, to be very material. And thoſe perſons 
who have thoroughly examined it, and ſome 
of them were men of the cooleſt tempers, 
greateſt capacities, and leaſt liable to imputa- 
tions of prejudice, inſiſt upon it as determin- 
ately concluſive. 


Suppoſe now a perſon quite ignorant of 
hiſtory, firſt to recollect the paſſages above. 
mentioned out of Scripture, without know. 
ing but that the whole was a late fiction, 
then to be informed of the correſpondent 
facts now mentioned, and to unite them all 
into one view: that the profeſſion and eſta- 
bliſhment of natural religion in the world, is 
greatly owing, in different ways, to this book, 
and the ſuppoſed revelation which it contains; 
that it is acknowledged to be of the earlieſt 
antiquity ; that its chronology and common 
hiſtory are intirely credible ; that this antient 
nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, 
appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, 

in a diſtinguiſhed ſenſe ; that, as there was 
a national expectation amongſt them, raiſed 
from the prophecies, of a Meſſiah to appear 
at ſuch a time, ſo one at this time appeared 
claiming to be that Meſſiah ; that he was 
rejected by this nation; but received by the 
Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles; that the religion he taught 
ſupported itſelf under the greateſt difficulties, 
gained ground, and at length became the 
3 OW; | religion 
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religion of the world; that in the mean time 
the Jewiſh polity was utterly deſtroyed, and 
the nation diſperſed over the face of the earth; 
that notwithſtanding this, they have remained 
a diſtinct numerous people for ſo many cen- 
turies, even to this day; which not only ap- 
pears to be the expreſs completion of ſeveral 
prophecies concerning them; but alſo renders | 
it, as one may ſpeak, a viſible and eaſy poſſi- 
bility, that the promiſes made to them as a 
nation, may yet be fulfilled. And to theſe 
acknowledged truths, let the perſon we have 
been ſuppoſing, add, as I think he ought, 
whether every one will allow it or no, the 
obvious appearances which there are, of the 
ſtate of the world, in other reſpects beſides 
what relates to the Jets, and of the Chriſtian 
Church, having ſo long anſwered, and ſtill 
anſwering to the prophetick hiſtory. Suppole, 
I fay, theſe facts ſet over againſt the things 
before mentioned out of the Scripture, and 
ſeriouſly compared with them; the joint view 
of both together, muſt, I think, appear of 
very great weight to a conſiderate reaſonable 
perſon: of much greater indeed, upon having 
them firſt laid before him, than is eaſy for us, 
who are ſo familiariſed to them, to conceive, 
without ſome particular attention for that 
pur po ö es 


: All theſe thin gs, and the ſeveral particulars 
= contained under them, require to be diſtinctly 
B b 4 and 
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and moſt thoroughly examined into; that the 
weight of each may be judged of, upon ſuch 
examination, and ſuch concluſion drawn as 
refults from their united force. But this 
has not been attempted here. I have gone 
no further than to ſhow, that the general im- 
perfect view of them now given, the confeſt 
hiitorical evidence for miracles, and the many 
obvious appearing completions of prophecy, 
together with the collateral things * here men- 
tioned, and there are ſeveral others of the 
like fort ; that all this together, which, being 
fact, muſt be acknowledged by unbelievers, 
amounts to real evidence of ſomewhat more 
than human in this matter: evidence much 
more important, than careleſs men, who have 
been accuſtomed only to tranſient and partial 
views of it, can imagine; and indeed abund- 
antly ſuſficient to act upon. And theſe things, 
I apprehend, muſt be acknowledged by un- 
believers. For though they may fay, that 
the hiſtorical evidence of miracles wrought 
in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, is not ſuth- 
cient to convince them, that ſuch miracles 
were really wrought : they cannot deny that 
there is ſuch hiſtorical evidence, it being a 
known matter of fact that there is. They 
may n the conformity between the pro- 
phecies and events, is by accident: but there 


d the particular things mentioned in this chapter, 
nat reduceable to the head, of certain miracles, or deter- 


minate completions of prophecy. See p. 326, 327. 
are 
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are many inſtances in which ſuch conformity 
itſelf cannot be denied. They may ſay, with 
regard to ſuch kind of collateral things as 
thoſe abovementioned, that any odd accidental 
events, without meaning, will have a meanin 
found in them by fanciful people: and that 
ſuch as are fanciful in any one certain way, 
will make out a thouſand coincidences, which 
ſeem to favour their peculiar follies. Men, I 
ſay, may talk thus: but no one who is ſe- 
rious, can poſſibly think theſe things to be 
nothing, if he conſiders the importance of 
collateral things, and even of leſſer circum- 
ſtances, in the evidence of probability, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed, in nature, from the evidence of 
demonſtration. In many caſes indeed it ſeems 
to require the trueſt judgment, to determine 
with exactneſs the weight of circumſtantial 
evidence: but it is very often altogether as 
convincing, as that, which is the moſt expreſs 
and direct. 


This general view of the evidence fos 
Chriſtianity, confidered as making one argu- 
ment, may alſo ſerve to recommend to ſerious 
perſons, to {ct down every thing, which they 
think may be of any real weight at all in 
proof of it, and particularly the many ſeeming 
completions of prophecy : and they will find, 
that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
we judge of probable evidence in common 
matters, they amount to a much higher de- 

| gree 
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gree of proof, upon ſuch a joint review, than 
could be ſuppoſed upon conſidering them 
ſeparately, at different times; how ſtrong ſo- 
ever the proof might before appear to them, 
upon ſuch ſeparate views of it. For pro- 
bable proofs, by being added, not only increaſe 
the evidence, but multiply it. Nor ſhould ] 
diſſuade any one from ſetting down, what he 
thought made for the contrary fide. But 
then it is to be remembered, not in order to 
influence his judgment, but his practice, that 
a miſtake on one fide, may be, in its conſe. 
quences, much more dangerous, than a miſ- 
take on the other. And what courſe is moſt 
ſafe, and what moſt dangerous, is a conſider- 
ation thought very material, when we deli- 
berate, not concerning events, but concerning 
conduct in our temporal affairs. To be in- 
flucnced by this conſideration in our judg- 
ment, to believe or diſbelicve upon it, is 
indeed as much prejudice, as any thing what- 
ever. And, like other prejudices, it operates 
_ contrary ways, in different men. For ſome 
are inclined to believe, what they hope; and 
others, what they fear. And it is manifeſt 
unreaſonableneſs, to apply to men's paſſions 
in order to gain their afſent. But in delibe- 
rations concerning conduct, there is nothing 
which reaſon more requires to be taken into 
the account, than the importance of it. For, 
ſuppoſe it doubtful, what would be the con- 
ſequence of acting in this, or in a contrary 

| manner: 
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manner: {till, that taking one ſide could be 
attended with little or no bad conſequence, 
and taking the other might be attended with 
the greateſt, muſt appear, to unprejudiced 
reaſon, of the higheſt moment towards de- 
termining, how we are to act. But the truth 
of our religion, like the truth of common 
matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence 
taken together. And unleſs the whole ſeries 
of things which may be alledged in this 
argument, and every particular thing in it, 
can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been by 
accident; (for here the ſtreſs of the argument 
for Chriſtianity lies ;) then is the truth of it 
proved: in like manner, as if in any common 
caſe, numerous events acknowledged, were 
to be alledged in proof of any other event 
diſputed ; the truth of the diſputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the 
acknowledged ones did of itſelf clearly imply 
it, but, though no one of them ſingly did fo, 
if the whole of the acknowledged events 
taken together, could not in reaion be ſup- 


poſed to have happened, unleſs the diſputed 
one were true. 


It is obvious, how much advantage, the 
nature of this evidence gives to thoſe perſons, 
who attack Chriſtianity, eſpecially in con- 
verſation. For it is eaſy to ſhew, in a ſhort 
and lively manner, that ſuch and ſuch things 
are liable to EI that this and another 


thing, 
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thing, is of little weight in itſelf; but im. 
poſſible to ſhew, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 


However, laſtly, as it has been made ap- 
pear, that there is no preſumption againſt a 
revelation as miraculous; that the general 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity, and the principal parts 
of it, are conformable to the experienced 
conſtitution of things, and the whole per- 
fectly credible: ſo the account now given of 
the poſitive evidence for it, ſhews, that this 
evidence is ſuch, as, from the nature of it, 
cannot be deſtroyed; though it ſhould be 
ketiened, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Objections which may be made again} 
arguing from the Analogy of Nature, to 
Religion. 


F every one would conſider, with ſuch 
attention as they are bound, even in point 

of morality, to conſider, what they judge 
and give characters of; the occaſion of this 
chapter would be, in ſome good , 4 
| Salt, 
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leaſt, ſuperſeded. But ſince this is not to be 
expected; for ſome we find do not concern 
themſelves to underſtand even what they 
write againſt: ſince this treatiſe, in common 
with moſt others, lies open to objections, 
which may appear very material to thoughtful 
men at firſt fight; and, beſides that, ſeems 
peculiarly liable to the objections, of ſuch. 
as can judge without thinking, and of ſuch 
as can cenſure without judging; it may not 
be amiſs to ſet down the chief of theſe ob- 
jections which occur to me, and conſider 


them to their hands. And they are ſuch as 
thele ; | 


That it is a poor thing to ſolve difficul- 
« ties in revelation, by ſaying, that there are 
c the fame in natural religion; when what 
« 1s wanting is to clear both of them, of 
ce theſe their common, as well as other their 
« reſpective, dithculties : but that it is a 
© ſtrange way indeed of convincing men of 
e the obligations of religion, to ſhew them, 
* that they have as little reaſon for their 
„ worldly purtuits: and a ſtrange way of 
* vindicating the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
“ Author of nature, and of removing the 
« objections againſt both, to which the ſyſ- 
te tem of religion hes open, to ſhew, that the 
like objections lie againſt natural provi- 
dence; a way of anſwering objections 
againſt religion, without ſo much as pre- 
| 5 * tending 
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« tending to make out, that the ſyſtem of 
« it, or the particular things in it objected 
* againſt, are reafonable——eſpecially, per- 
« haps ſome may be inattentive enough to 
* add, Muſt this be thought ſtrange, when 
<« it is confeſſed that analogy is no anſwer to 
« ſuch objections : that when this ſort of 
« reaſoning is carried to the utmoſt length 
« it can be imagined capable of, it will yet 
« leave the mind in a very unſatisfied ſtate : 
* and that it muſt be unaccountable igno- 
* rance of mankind, to imagine they will 
ce be prevailed with to forego their preſent 
« intereſts and pleaſures, from regard to re- 
« ligion, upon doubtful evidence.” 


Now, as plauſible 4 this. way of talking 
may appear, that appearance will be found in 
a great meaſure owing to half-views, which 
ſhew but part of an object, yet ſhew that 
indiſtinctly; and to undeterminate language. 
By theſe means weak men are often deceived 
by others, and ludicrous men, by themſelves. 
And even thoſe, who are ſerious and conſide- 
rate, cannot always readily diſintangle, and 
at once clearly ſce through the perplexities, 
in which ſubjects themſelves. are involved; 
and which are heightened by the deficiencies 
and the abuſe of words. To this latter fort 
of perſons, the following reply to each part 

al this objection ſeverally, may be of ſome 
| aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance; as it may alſo tend a little to ſtop 
and ſilence others. 


Fir/?, The thing wanted, :. e. what men 
require, is to have all difficulties cleared. 
And this is, or, at leaſt for any thing we know 
to the contrary, it may be, the ſame, as requir- 
ing to comprehend the divine nature, and 
the whole plan of Providence from everlaſt- 
ing to everlaſting. But it hath always been 
allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to what is diſputed. And it is in no other ſenſe 
a poor thing, to argue from natural religion 
to revealed, in the manner found fault with, 
than it is to argue in numberleſs other ways 
of probable deduction and inference, in mat- 
ters of conduct, which we are continually re- 
duced to the neceſſity of doing, Indeed the 
epithet poor, may be applied, I fear as pro- 
perly, to great part or the whole of human 
life, as it is to the things mentioned in the. 
objection, Is it not a poor thing, for a phy- 
fician to have ſo little knowledge in the cure 
of diſeaſes, as even the moſt eminent have? 
To act upon conjecture and gueſs, where the. 
life of man is concerned? Undoubtedly. it, 
is: but not in compariſon of having no {kill 
at all in that uſeful art, and being obliged to 
act wholly in the dark. | =, 


Further: ſince it is as unreaſonable, as it 
is common, to urge objections againſt reve- 
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lation, which are of equal weight againſt na. 
tural religion ; and thoſe who do this, if they 
are not confuſed themſelves, deal unfair! 
with others, in making it ſeem, that they 
are arguing only againſt revelation, or parti. 
cular doctrines of it, when in reality they are 
arguing againſt moral providence ; it is a thing 
of conſequence to ſhow, that ſuch objections 
are as much levelled againft natural religion, 
as againſt revealed. And objections, which 
are equally applicable to both, are properly 
ſpeaking anſwered, by its being ſhown that 
they are fo, provided the former be admitted 
to be true. And without taking in the con- 
ſideration how diſtinctly this is admitted, it 
is plainly very material to obſerve, that as the 
things objected againſt in natural religion, 
are of the ſame kind with what is certain 
matter of experience in the courſe of provi- 
dence, and in the information which God af- 
fords us concerning our temporal intereſt un- 
der his government; ſo the objections againſt 
the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity and the evidence of 
it, are of the very ſame kind with thoſe which 
are made againſt the fyſtem and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon 
review may ſee, that moſt of the analogies 
inſiſted upon, even in the latter part of this 
treatiſe, do not neceſſarily require to have 
more taken for granted than is in the former ; 
that there is an Author of nature, or natural 
Governor of the world: and Chriſtianity is 
On vindicated, 
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vindicated, not from its analogy to natural 
religion, but chiefly, from its analogy to the 
experienced conſtitution of nature. 


Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and 
conſiſts in ſuch a determinate courſe of life; 
as being what there is reaſon to think, is 
commanded by the Author of nature, and 
will, upon the whole, be our happineſs un- 
der his government. Now if men can be 
convinced, that they have the like reaſon to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking care of 
their temporal affairs will be to their advan- 
tage; ſuch conviction cannot but be an ar- 

ment to them for the practice of religion. 
And if there be really any reaſon for believing 
one of theſe, and endeavouring to preſerve 
life, and ſecure ourſelves the neceſſaries and 
conveniences of it: then there is reaſon alſo 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
ſecure the intereſt it propoſes to us. And if 
the intereſt, which religion propoſes to us, 
be infinitely greater than our whole temporal 
intereſt; then there muſt be proportionably 
greater reaſon, for endeavouring to ſecure one, 
than the other : ſince, by the ſuppoſition, the 
probability of our ſecuring one, is equal to 
the probability of our ſecuring the other. 
This ſeems plainly unanſwerable ; and has a 
tendency to influence fair minds, who con- 
ſider what our condition really is, or upon 
what evidence we are naturally appointed to 

OE, act; 
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act; and who are diſpoſed to acquieſce in the 
terms upon which we live, and attend to and 


follow that practical inſtruction, whatever it 
be, which is afforded us. 


But the chief and proper force of the ar- 
gument referred to in the objection, lies in 
another place. For, it is ſaid that the proof 
of religion is involved in ſuch inextricable 
difficulties, as to render it doubtful; and that 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, it 
would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here 
then, over and above the force of each par- 
ticular difficulty or objection, theſe difficul- 
ties and objections taken together, are turned 
into a poſitive argument againſt the truth of 
religion: which argument would ſtand thus, 
If religion were true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to objections to the de- 
gree in which it is: therefore that it is thus 
left, not only renders the evidence of it 
weak, and leſſens its force, in proportion to 
the weight of ſuch objections ; but alſo 
ſhews it to be falſe, or 1s a general preſump- 
tion of its being fo. Now the obſervation, 
that from the natural conſtitution and courſe 
of things, we mult in our temporal concerns, 
almoſt continually, and in matters of great 
conſequence, act upon evidence of a like kind 
and degree to the evidence of religion ; is an 
anſwer to this argument : becauſe it ſhews, 
that it is according to the conduct and cha- 

8 racter 
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racter of the Author of nature to appoint 
we ſhould act upon evidence like to that 
which this argument preſumes he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to appoint we ſhould act upon: it 
is an inſtance, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular enes, of ſomewhat in his 
dealing with us, fimilar to what is faid to be 
incredible. And as the force of this anſwer 
lies merely in the parallel, which there is be- 
tween the evidence for religion and for our 
temporal conduct; the anſwer is equally juſt 
and concluſive, whether the parallel be made 
out, by ſhewing the evidence of the former 
to be higher, or the evidence of the latter to 
be lower. 


Thirdly, The deſign of this treatiſe is not 
to Fas the character of God, but to 
ſhew the obligations of men: it is not to 
juſtify his providence, but to ſhew what be- 
longs to us to do. Theſe are two ſubjects, 
and ought not to be confounded. And 
though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet obſervations may immediately tend 
to make out the latter, which do not appear, 
by any immediate connection, to the pur- 
poſe of the former; which is leſs our con- 
cern than many ſeem to think. For, 1ſt, It 
is not neceſſary we ſhould juſtify the diſpen- 
ſations of Providence againſt objections, any 
farther than to ſhew, that the things objected 
againſt may, for ought we know, be conſiſt- 
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ent with juſtice and goodneſs. Suppoſe then, 
that there are things in the ſyſtem of this 
world, and plan of Providence 1 

to it, which taken alone would be unjuſt: 
it has been ſhewn unanſwerably, that if we 
could take in the reference, which theſe 
things may have, to other things preſent, 
paſt and to come; to the whole ſcheme, 
which the things objected againſt are parts 
of ; theſe very things might, for ought we 
know, be found to 1 not only conliſtent 
with juſtice, but inſtances of it. Indeed it 
has been ſhewn, by the analogy of what we 
ſee, not only poſſible that this may be the 
caſe, but credlble that it is. And thus ob- 
jections, drawn from ſuch things, are an- 
iwered, and Providence is vindicated, as far 
as religion makes its vindication neceſſary. 
Hence it appears, 2dly, that objections againſt 
the Divine juſtice and goodneſs are not en- 
deavoured to be removed, by ſhewing that 
the like objections, allowed to be really con- 
cluſive, lie againſt natural providence : but 
thoſe objections being ſuppoſed and ſhewn 
not to be concluſive, the things objected 
againſt, conſidered as matters of fact, are far- 
ther ſhewn to be credible, from their con- 
formity to the conſtitution of nature; for in- 
ſtance, that God will reward and puniſh men 
ſor their actions hereafter, from the obſerva- 
tion, that he does reward and puniſh them 
for their actions here. And this, I appre- 
hend is of weight. And I add, zdly, it 
LN would 
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would be of weight, even though thoſe ob- 
jections were not anſwered. For, there being 
the proof of religion above ſet down; and re- 
ligioa implying ſeveral facts; for inſtance 
again, the fact laſt mentioned, that God will 
reward and puniſh men for their actions 
hereafter ; the obſervation that his preſent 
method of government is by rewards and 
puniſhments, ſhews that future fact not to 
be incredible: Whatever objections men may 
think they have againſt it, as unjuſt or un- 
merciful, according to their notions of juſ- 
tice and mercy ; or as improbable from their 
belicf of necetlity. I ſay, as improbable for 
it is evident no objection againſt it, as unjuſt, 
can be urged from neceſſity; ſince this notion 
as much deſtroys injuſtice, as it does juſtice. 
Then 4thly, Though objections againſt the 
reaſonableneſs of the ſyſtem ot religion, cannot 
indeed be anſwered without entering into con- 
ſideration of its reaſonableneſs; yet objections 
againſt the credibility or truth of it, may. 
Becauſe the ſyſtem of it is reducible into what 
is properly matter of fact: and the truth, the 
probable truth, of facts, may be ſhewn without 
conſideration of their reaſonableneſs. Nor 
is it neceſſary, though, in ſome caſes and re- 
ſpects, it is highly uſeful and proper, yet it 
is not neceſſary, ty give a proof of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of every precept injoined us, and of 
every particular diſpenſation of Providence, 
which comes intothe ſyſtem of religion. Indeed 
the more thoroughly a perſon of a right diſ- 
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poſition is convinced of the perfection of the 
Divine nature and conduct, the farther he will 
advance towards that perfection of religion, 
which St. John* ſpeaks of. But the gene- 
ral obligations of religion are fully made out, 
by proving the reaſonableneſs of the practice 
of it. And that the practice of religion i 
reaſonable, may be ſhewn, though no more 
could be proved, than that the ſyſtem of it 
may be ſo, tor ought we know to the contrary : 
and even without entering into the diſtinct 
conſideration of this. And fron hence, 5thly, 
it is eaſy to ſee, that theugh the analogy of 
nature is not an immediate anſwer to objec- 
tions againſt the wiſdom, the juſtice or good- 
neſs, of any doctrine or precept of religion : 
yet it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct 
anſwer to what is really intended by ſuch ob- 
jections; which is, to ſhew that the things 
objected againſt are incredible. 


Fourthly, It is moſt readily acknowledged, 
that the foregoing treatiſe is by no means ſa- 
tisfactory; very far indeed from it: but ſo 
would any natural inſtitution of life appear, 
if reduced into a ſyſtem, together with its 
evidence. Leaving religion out of the caſe, 
men are divided in their opinions, whether 
our pleaſures overbalanc&*our pains: and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in 
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this world. And were all ſuch controverſies 
ſettled, which perhaps, in ſpeculation, would 
be found involved in great difficulties; and 
were it determined upon the evidence of rea- 
ſon, as nature has determined it to our hands, 
that life is to be preſerved: yet ſtill, the rules 
which God has been pleaſed to afford us; 
for eſcaping the miſeries of it and obtaining 
its ſatisfactions, the rules, for inſtance, of 
preſerving health and recovering it when loſt, 
are not only fallible and precarious, but very 
far from being exact. Nor are we informed 
by nature, in future contingencies and acci- 
dents, ſo as to render it at all certain, what 
is the beſt method of managing our affairs. 
What will be the fucceſs of our temporal 
purſuits, in the common ſenſe of the word 
Succels, is highly doubtful. And what will 
be the ſucceſs of them in the proper ſenſe of 
the word; i. e. what happineſs or enjoyment 
we ſhall obtain by them, is doubtful in a 
much higher degree. Indeed the unſatisfac- 
tory nature of the evidence, with which we 
are obliged to take up, in the daily courſe of 
life, is ſcarce to be expreſſed, Yet men do 
not throw away life, or diſregard the intereſts 
of it, upon account of this doubtfulneſs. The 
evidence of religion then being admitted real, 
thoſe who object againſt it, as not ſatisfac- 
tory, 1. e. as not being what they wiſh it, 
plainly forget the very condition of our 
being: for ſatisfaction, in this ſenſe, does not 
belong to ſuch a creature as man. And, which 
4 . is 
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is more material, they forget alſo the very 
nature of religion. For, religion preſup- 
poſes, in all thoſe who will embrace it, a 
certain degree of integrity and honeſty; which 
it was intended to try whether men have or 
not, and to exerciſe in ſuch as have it, in or- 
der to its improvement. Religion preſup- 
poſes this as much, and in the ſame ſenſe, as 
ſpeaking to a man, preſuppoſes he under- 
ſtands the language in which you ſpeak; or 
as warning a man of any danger, pre ſuppoſes 
that he hath ſuch a regard to himſelf, as that 
he will endeavour to avoid it. And therefore 
the queſtion is not at all, Whether the evi- 
dence of religion be ſatisfactory; but Whe- 
ther it be, in reaſon, ſufficient to prove and 
diſcipline that virtue, which it preſuppoſes, 
Now the evidence of it is fully ſufficient for 
all thoſe purpoſes of probation; how far 
ſoever it is from being ſatisfactory, as to the 
purpoſes of curioſity, or any other: and in- 
deed it anſwers the purpoſes of the former in 
ſeveral reſpects, which it would not do, if 
it were as overbearing as is required. One 
might add farther; that whether the motives 
or the evidence for any courſe of action be 
ſatis factory, meaning here by that word, what 
ſatisfies a man, that ſuch a courſe of action will 
in event be for his good; this need never be, 
and I think, ſtrictly ſpeaking, never is, the 
practical queſtion in common matters. But 
the practical queſtion in all caſes, is, Whether 
the evidence for a courſe of action be ſuch 
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as, taking in all circumſtances, makes the 
faculty within us, which is the guide and 
judge of conduct *, determine that courſe of 
action to be prudent. Indeed ſatisfaction 
that it will be for our intereſt or happineſs, 
abundantly determines an action to be pru- 
dent: but evidence almoſt infinitely lower 
than this, determines actions to be ſo too; 
even in the conduct of every day. 
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Fifthly, As to the objection concerning 
the influence which this argument, or any 
part of it, may, or may not, be expected to 
have upon men: I obſerve, as above, that 
religion being intended for a trial and exerciſe 
of the morality of every perſon's character, 
who is a ſubject of it; and there being, as I 
have ſhewn, ſuch evidence for it, as is ſuffi- 
cient, in reaſon, to influence men to embrace 
it: to object, that it is not to be imagined 
mankind will be influenced by ſuch evidence, 
is nothing to the purpoſe of the foregoing 
treatiſe. For the purpoſe of it is not to 
inquire, what ſort of creatures mankind are; 
but what, the light and knowledge which is 
afforded them, requires they ſhould be: to 
ſhew how, in reaſon, they ought to behave ; 
not how, in fact, they will behave. This 
depends upon themſelves, and is their. own 
concern ; the perſonal concern of each man 
in particular. And how little regard the 

© FR v» See Diſſert. II. 
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generality have to it, experience indeed docs 
too fully ſhew. But religion, conſidered as 3 
probation, has had its end upon all perſons, 
to whom it has been propoſed with evidence 
ſufficient in reaſon to influence their practice: 
for by this means they have been put into 2 
ſtate of probation ; let them behave as they 
will in it. And thus, not only revelation, but 
reaſon alſo, teaches us, that by the evidence 
of religion being laid before men, the deſigns 
of Providence are carrying on, not only with 
regard to thoſe who will, but likewiſe with 
regard to thoſe who will not, be influenced 
by it. However, laſtly, the objection here 
referred to, allows the things infiſted upon 
in this treatiſe to be of ſome weight : and if 
ſo, it may be hoped it will have ſome influ- 
ence. And if there be a probability that it 
will have any at all, there is the ſame reaſon 
in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before 
men, as there would be, if 1t were likely to 
have a greater iniluence. 


And farther, I defire it may be conſidered, 
with reſpect to the whole of the foregoing 
objections, that in this treatiſe I have argued 
upon the principles of others *, not my own: 


By orguing upon the principles of others, the reader will 
obſerve is meant; not proving any thing from thoſe prin- 
Ciples, but notwithſtanding them. Thus religion is proved, 
not hm the opinion of neceſſity; which 1s abſurd + but, 
 mtwithſtanding or even though that opinion were admitted to 
i é 


and 
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and have omitted what I think true, and of 
the utmoſt importance, becauſe by others 
thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I 
have argued upon the principles of the Fata- 
liſts, which I do not believe: and have omit- 
ted a thing of the utmoſt importance which 
do believe, the moral fitneſs and unfitneſs 
of actions, prior to all will whatever; which 
[ apprehend as certainly to determine the 
Divine conduct, as ſpeculative truth and falfe- 
hood neceſſarily determine the Divine judg- 
ment. Indeed the. principle of liberty and 
that of moral fitneſs ſo force themſelves upon 
the mind, that moraliſts, the ancients as well 
as moderns, have formed their language upon 
it. And probably it may appear in mine: 
though I have endeavoured to avoid it; and 
in order to avoid it, have ſometimes been 
obliged to expreſs myſelf in a manner, which 
will appear ſtrange to ſuch as do not obſerve 
the reaſon for it: but the general argument 
here purſued, does not at all ſuppoſe, or pro- 
cced upon, theſe principles. Now, theſe two 
abſtract principles of liberty and moral fitneſs = 
being omitted, religion can be conſidered in 

no other view than merely as a queſtion of 
fat: and in this view it is here conſidered. 
It is obvious, that Chriſtianity, and the proof 
of it, are both hiſtorical. And even natural 
religion is, properly, a matter of fact. For, 
that there is a righteous Governor of the 
world, is ſo: and this propoſition contains 


the 
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the general ſyſtem of natural religion. But 
then, ſeveral abſtract truths, and in particular 
thoſe two principles, are uſually taken into 
conſideration in the proof of it : whereas it 
1s here treated of only as a matter of fact. T0 
explain this : that the three angles of a tri. 
angle are equal to two right ones, is an ab- 
ſtract truth: but that they appear ſo to out 
mind, is only a matter of fact. And this 
Jaſt muſt have been admitted, if any thing 
was, by thoſe ancient ſcepticks, who would 
not have admitted the former: but pretend 
to doubt, Whether there were any ſuch thing 
as truth, or Whether we could certainly de. 
pend upon our faculties of underſtanding for 
the knowledge of it in any caſe. So like. 
wiſe, that there is, in the nature of things 
an original ſtandard of right and wrong in 
actions, independent upon all will, but which 
unalterably determines the will of God, to ex- 
erciſe that moral government over the world 
which religion teaches, i. e. finally and upon 
the whole to reward and puniſh men reſpect- 
ively as they act right or wrong; this aſſer- 
tion contains an abſtract truth, as well as 
matter of fact, But ſuppoſe in the preſent 
ſtate, every man, without exception, was 
rewarded and puniſhed, in exact proportion, 
as he followed or tranſgreſſed that ſenſe of 
right and wrong, which God has implanted 
in the nature of every man: this would not 
be at all an abſtract truth, but only a ne 
5 8 
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of fact. And though this fact were ac- 
knowledged by every one; yet the very ſame 
difficulties might be raiſed, as are now, con- 
cerning the abſtract - queſtions of -liberty and 
moral fitneſs : and we ſhould have a proof, 
even the certain one of experience, that the 
government of the world was perfectly moral, 
without taking in the conſideration of thoſe 

queſtions : and this proof would remain, 
in what way ſoever they were determined. 
And thus, God having given mankind a 
moral faculty, the object of which is actions, 
and which naturally approves ſome actions 
as right and of good-deſert, and condemns 
others as wrong, and of ill-deſert; that he 
E will, finally and upon the whole, reward the 
former and puniſh the latter, is not an aſſertion 
of an abſtract truth, but of what is as mere 
Ja fact, as his doing ſo at preſent would be. 
This future fact I have, not indeed proved 
W with the force with which it might be prov- 
cc, from the principles of liberty and moral 
@ fitneſs ; but without them have given a really 
W concluſive practical proof of it, which is 
greatly ſtrengthened by the general analogy 
of nature: a proof, eaſily cavilled at, eaſily 
ſhewn not to be demonſtrative, for it is not 
offered as ſuch ; but impoſflible, I think, to 
be evaded or anſwered. And thus the obli- 
gations of religion are made out, excluſively 
of the queſtions concerning liberty and mo- 
ral fitneſs; which have been perplexed with 

| _ difficulties 
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difficulties and abſtruſe reafonings, as every 
thing may. 


Hence therefore may be obſerved diſtincth, 
what is the force of this treatiſe. It will be, 
to ſuch as are convinced of religion upon the 
proof ariſing out of the two laſt mentioned 
principles, an additional proof and a confi. 
mation of it: to ſuch as do not admit tho: | 
principles, an original proof of it“, and ; 
confirmation of that proof. Thoſe who 
believe, will here find the ſcheme of Chriſti. 
anity cleared of objections, and the evidence 
of it in a peculiar manner ſtrengthened : thoſ 
who do not believe, will at leaſt be ſhewn 
the abſurdity of all attempts to prove Chriſ- 
_ tianity falſe, the plain nndoubted credibility 
of it; and, I hope, a good deal more. 


And thus, though ſome perhaps may ſeri- 
ouſly think, that analogy as here urged, has 
too great ſtreſs laid upon it; and ridicule, 
unanſwerable ridicule, may be applied, to 
ſhew the argument from it in a diſadvanta- 
geous light: yet there can be no queſtion, 
but that it is a real one. For religion, both 
natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts; analogy, being a confirmation of all 
facts to which it can be applied, as it is the 
only proof of moſt, cannot but be admitted 


4 p. 157, 158, c. 


by 
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hy every one to be a material thing, and truly 
of weight on the fide of religion, both na- 
tural and revealed: and it ought to be parti- 
cularly regarded by ſuch as profeſs to follow 
nature, and to be leſs ſatisfied with abſtract 
reaſonings. 
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HAT EVER account may be given, 

of the ſtrange inattention and diſre- 
gard, in ſome ages and countries, to a matter 
of ſuch importance as religion; it would, 
before experience, be incredible, that there 
ſhould be the like diſregard in thoſe, who 
have had the moral ſyſtem of the world laid 
before them, as it is by Chriſtianity, and often 
inculcated upon them : becauſe this moral 
ſyſtem carries in it a good degree of evidence 
for its truth, upon its being barely propoſed 
to our thoughts. There is no need of ab- 
ſtruſe reaſonings and diſtinctions, to convince 
an unprejudiced underſtanding, that there is 
a God who made and governs the world, and 
will judge it in righteouſneſs ; though they 
may be neceſſary to anſwer abſtruſe difficul- 
ties, when once ſuch are raiſed : when the 
very meaning of thoſe words, which expreſs 
moſt intelligibly the general doctrine of re- 
ligion, is pretended to be uncertain ;-and the 
clear truth of the thing itſelf is obſcured 
by the intricacies of ſpeculation. But to an 
unprejudiced mind, ten thouſand thouſand 
inſtances of deſign, cannot but prove a de- 
figner. And it is intuitively manifeſt, that 

vs creatures 
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creatures ought to live under a dutiful ſenſe 
of their Maker ; and that juſtice and charity 
muſt be his laws, to creatures whom he has 
made ſocial, and placed in ſociety. Indeed 
the truth of revealed religion, peculiarly ſo 
called, is not ſelf-evident ; but requires ex- 
ternal proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed reli- 


gion, will be found to imply the ſame diſſo- : 


lute immoral temper of mind, as inattention 
to natural religion : becauſe, when both are 
laid before us, in the manner they are in 
Chriſtian countries of liberty; our obliga- 
tions to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon ſuppoſition of their truth, are 


obligations of the ſame nature. For, reve- 


lation claims to be the voice of God: and 


our obligation to attend to his voice, is, 


ſurely, moral in all caſes. And as it is in- 
ſiſted, that its evidence is concluſive, 5 


thorough conſideration of it; ſo, it offers 
itſelf to us with manifeſt obvious appearan- 


ces of having ſomething more than human 
tn it, and therefore in all reaſon requires, to 
have its claims moſt ſeriouſly examined into. 
It is to be added, that though light and 


knowledge, in what manner ſoever afforded 
us, is equally from God; yet a miraculous 


revelation has a peculiar tendency, from the 


firſt principles of our nature, to awaken man- 
kind, and inſgire them with reverence and 
uwe: and this is a peculiar obligation, to at- 


„ 
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tend to what claims to be ſowith ſuch appear- 
ances of truth. It is therefore moſt certain, 
that our obligations to enquire ſeriouſly into 
the evidence of Chriſtianity, and, upon ſup- 
poſition of its truth, to embrace it; are of 
the utmoſt importance, and moral in the 
higheſt and moſt proper ſenſe. Let us then 
ſuppoſe, that the evidence of religion in ge- 
neral, and of Chriſtianity, has been ſeriouſſy 
enquired into, by all reaſonable men among 
us. Yet we find many profeſſedly to reje& 
both, upon ſpeculative principles of infidelity, 
And all of them do not content themfelves 
with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from 'its reſtraints, 
Some go much beyond this. They deride 
God's moral government over the world, 
They renounce his protection, and defy his 
Juſtice. They ridicule and vilify Chriſti- 
anity, and blaſpheme the Author of it: and 
take all occaſions to manifeſt a ſcorn and 
contempt of revelation. This amounts to 
an active ſetting themſelves againſt religion; 
8 4 | rin inn 
to what may be conſidered as a poſitive prin- 
ciple of irreligion: which they cultivate with- 
in themſelves, and, whether they intend this 
effect or not, render habitual, as a good man 
does the contrary principle. And others, 
"Who are not chargeable with all this profli- 
gateneſs, yet, are in avowed oppoſition to 
religion, as if diſcovered tos be proundleſs. 
Now admitting, which is the ſuppoſition we 
ET 62 * 5 hp: ach | 5 9⁰ 
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go upon, that theſe perſons act upon what they 
think principles of reaſon, and otherwiſe they 
are not to be argued with; it is really incon- 
ceivable, that they ſhould imagine they clearly 
ſee the whole evidence of it, conſidered in 
itſelf, to be nothing at all: nor do they pre- 
tend this. They are far indeed from having 
= a juſt notion of its evidence: but they would 
not ſay its evidence was nothing, if they 
= thought the ſyſtem of it, with all its circum- 
ſtances, were credible, like other matters of 
ſcience or hiſtory. So that their manner of 
treating it muſt proceed, either from ſuch kind 
of objections againſt all religion, as have been 
E anſwered or obviated in the former part of 
& this Treatiſe ; or elſe from objections and dif- 
ficulties, ſuppoſed. more peculiar to Chriſti- 
anity. Thus, they entertain prejudices againſt 
the whole notion of a revelation, and mira- 
culous interpoſitions. They find things in 
Scripture, whether in incidental paſſages, or 
in the general ſcheme of it, which appear to 
them unreaſonable. They take for granted, 
that if Chriſtianity were true, the light of i it 
muſt have been more general, and the evi- 
dence of it more ſatisfactory, or rather over- 
bearing: that it muſt and would have been, 
in ſome way, otherwiſe put and left, than it 

Now this is not imagining they ſee the 
* itſelf to be nothing, or inconſide- 
rable; but quite another thing. It is being 
fortified againſt the evidence, in ſome degree 
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acknowledged, by thinking they ſee the ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity, or ſomewhat which appears 
to them neceſſarily connected with it, to be 
incredible or falſe: fortified againſt that evi. 
dence, which might, otherwiſe, make great 
impreſſion upon them. Or, laſtly, if any of 
theſe perſons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Chriſtianity ; their 
behaviour ſeems owing to their taking for 
granted, through ſtrange inattention, that 
ſuch doubting is, in a manner, the fame 
thing, as being certain againſt it. 


To theſe perſons, and to this ſtate of opi- 
nion concerning religion, the foregoing Trea- 
tiſe is adapted. For, all the general objection: 
againſt the moral ſyſtem. of nature having 
been obviated, it is ſhewn, that there 1s not 
any peculiar preſumption at all againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, either conſidered as not diſcoverabic 
by reaſon, or as unlike to what is ſodiſcovered; 
nor any worth mentioning, againſt 1t as mira- 
culous, if any at all; none certainly, which can 
render it in the leaſt incredible. It is ſhewn, 
that upon ſuppoſition of a divine revelation, 
the analogy of nature renders it beforehand 
highly credible, I think probable, that many 
things in it muſt appear liable to great ob- 
jections; and that we muſt be incompetent 
judges of it, to a great degree. This obſer- 
vation is, I think, unqueſtionably true, and 
of the very utmoſt importance: but it | 

e ee urged, 
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urged, as J hope it will be underſtood, with 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty of 
reaſon, which is the candle of the Lord within 
1; though it can afford no light, where it 
does not thine; nor judge, where it has no 
principles to judge upon. The objections 
here ſpoken of, being firſt anſwered in the 
view of objections againſt Chriſtianity as a 
matter of fact, are in the next place conſi- 
dered as urged, more immediately, againſt the 


wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of the Chriſtian 
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diſpenſation. And it is fully made out, that 1 
they admit of exactly the like anſwer, in 77 
every reſpect, to what the like objections * 
againſt the conſtitution of nature admit of : . 
that, as partial views give the appearance of = 


wrong to things, which, upon farther con- 
fideration and knowledge of their relations 
to other things, are found juſt and good; fo 
it is perfectly credible, that the things ob- 
jected, againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, may be rendered 
inſtances of wiſdom and goodneſs, by their 
reference to other things beyond our view : 
becauſe Chriſtianity is a ſcheme as much 
above our comprehenſion, as that of nature ; 
and like that, a ſcheme in which means are 
made uſe of to accompliſh ends, and which, 
as is molt credible, may be carried on by ge- 
neral laws. And it ought to be attended to, 
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that this is not an anſwer taken, merely or 
chiefly from our 1gnorance ; but from ſome- 
what poſitive, which our obſervation ſhews 
us. For, to like objections, the like anſwer 


is experienced to be juſt, in numberleſs paral- 


lel caſes. - The objections againſt the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, and the method by which 
it is carried on, having been thus Obviated, 
in general and together; the chief of them 
are conſidered diſtinctly, and the particular 
things objected to are fhewn credible, by 
their perfect analogy, each apart, to the con- 
ſtitution of nature. Thus; if man be fallen 
from his primitive ſtate, and to be reſtored, 
and infinite wiſdom and power engages in 
accomplithing our recovery : it were to have 
been expected, it is faid, that this ſhould 
have been effected at once; and not by ſuch 
a long ſeries of means, and . ſuch a various 
economy of perſons and things; one diſpen- 
ſation preparatory to another, this to a farther 
one, and fo on through an indefinite number 
of ages, before the end of the ſcheme pro- 


poled can be compleatly accomplithed ; a 


icheme conducted by infinite wiſdom, and 
executed by almighty power. But now on 
the contrary, our finding that every thing in 
the conſtitution and courſe of nature is thus 
carried on, ſhews ſuch expectations concern- 
ing revelation to be highly unreaſonable ; and 
is a ſatisfactory anſwer to them, when urged 
as objections againſt the credibility, that the 

5 ; great 
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Treat. ſcheme of providence in the redemption 
of the world may be of this kind, and to be 
accompliſhed in this manner. As to the 
particular method of our redemption, the 
appointment of a Mediator between God and 
man: this has been ſhewn to be moſt obvi- 
ouſly analogous to the general conduct of 
nature, 7. e. the God of nature, in appoint- 
ing others to be the inſtruments of his mer- 
cy, as we experience in the daily courſe of 
providence. The condition of this world, 
which the doctrine of our redemption by 
Chriſt preſuppoſes, ſo much falls in with 
natural appearances, that heathen moraliſts 
inferred it from thoſe appearances : inferred 
that human nature was fallen from its ori- 
ginal rectitude, and, in conſequence of this, 
degraded from its primitive happineſs. Or, 
however this opinion came into the world, 
theſe appearances muſt have Kept up the tra- 
dition, and confirmed the belief of it. And 
as it was the general opinion under the light 
of nature, that repentance and reformation, 
alone and by itſelf, was not ſufficient to do 
away fin, and procure a full remiſſion of the 
penalties annexed to it ; and as the reaſon of 
the thing does not at all lead to any ſuch 
concluſion : fo every day's experience ſhews 
us, that reformation is not, in any ſort, ſuffi- 
cient to prevent the preſent diſadvantages 
and miſeries, which, in the natural courſe of 
things, God has annexed to folly and extra- 
Dd4 vagance. 
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vagance. Vet there may be ground to think, 
that the puniſhments, which, by the general 
laws of divine government, are annexed to 
vice, may be prevented: that proviſion may 

have been, even originally, made, that they 
ſhould be prevented by ſome means or other, 
though they could not by reformation alone. 
For we have daily inſtances of /uch mercy, in 
the general conduct of nature: compaſſion 
provided for miſery *, medicines for diſeaſes, 
friends againſt enemies, There is proviſion 
made, in the original conſtitution of the 
world, that much of the natural bad conſe- 
quences of our follies, which perſons them- 
{elves alone cannot prevent, may be prevented 
by the aſſiſtance XL: others; aſſiſtance, which 
nature enables, and diſpoſes, and appoints 
them to afford. By a method of goodneſs 
analogous to this, when the world lay in 
wickedneſs and conſequently in ruin, God {6 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son to ſave it: and he being made perfect by 
fuſfering, became the author of eternal ſalvation 
to all them that obey him. Indeed neither 
reaſon nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, that the interpoſition of Chriſt, 
in the manner in which he did interpoſe, 
would be of that efficacy for recovery of the 
world, which the Scripture teaches us it was : 
but neither would reaſon nor analogy lead us 
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to think, that other particular means would 
be of the efficacy, which experience ſhews 
they are, in numberleſs inſtances. And there- 
fore, as the caſe before us does not admit of 
experience ; ſo, that neither reaſon nor ana- 
logy can ſhew, how or in what particular 
way, the interpoſition of Chriſt, as revealed. 
in Scripture, is of that efficacy, which it is 
there repreſented to be; this is no kind nor 
degree of preſumption againſt its being really 
of that efficacy. Farther : the objections 
againſt Chriſtianity, from the light of it not 
being univerſal, nor its evidence fo ſtrong 
as might poſſibly be given us, have been an- 
ſwered by the general analogy of nature. That 
God has made ſuch variety of creatures, is 
indeed an anſwer to the former : but that he 
diſpenſes his gifts in ſuch variety, both of 
degrees and kinds, amongſt creatures of the 
ſame ſpecies, and even to the ſame individuals 
at different times ; 1s a more obvious and full 
anſwer to it. And it is ſo far from being 
the method of providence in other caſes, to 
afford us ſuch overbearing evidence, as ſome 
require in proof of Chriſtianity ; that on the 
contrary, the evidence upon which we are 
naturally appointed to act in comon mat- 
ters, throughout a very great part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And admitting 
the fact, that God has afforded to ſome, no 
more than doubtful evidence of religion : 


the ſame account may be given of it, as of 


dithculties 
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difficulties and temptations with regard to 
practice. But as it is not impoſlible *, ſurely, 
that this alledged doubtfulneſs may be men 
own fault : it deſerves their moſt ſerious con. 
ſideration, whether it be not fo. However, 
it is certain, that doubting implics a degree 
of evidence for that, of which we doubt: and 
that this degree of evidence, as really lays 
us under obligations, as demonſtrative cvi- 
dence. 


The whole then of religion is throughout 
credible ; nor is there, I think, any thing 
relating to the revealed diſpenſation of things, 
more different from the experienced conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of nature, than ſome paris 
of the conſtitution of nature, are from other 
parts of it. And if ſo, the only queſtion 
which remains, is, what poſitive evidence 
can be alledged for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
This too in general has been conſidered, and 
the objections againſt it eſtimated. Dedud 
therefore what is to be deducted from that 
evidence, upon account of any weight which 
may be thought to remain in theſe objections, 
after what the analogy of nature has ſug- 
geſted in anſwer to them : and then conſider, 
what are the practical conſequences from all 
this, upon the moſt ſceptical principles, one 
can argue upon: (for Iam writing to perſons 


. 317, &c. 


who 
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who entertain theſe principles :) and upon 
ſuch conſideration, it will be obvious, that 
immorality, as little excuſe as it admits of in 
itſelf, is greatly aggravated, in perſons who 
have been made acquainted with Chriſtianity, 
whether they believe it, or not: becauſe the 
moral ſyſtem of nature, or natural religion, 
which Chriſtianity lays before us, approves 
itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a reaſonable mind 
upon ſeeing it propoſed. In the next place, 
with regard to Chriſtianity, it will be ob- 
ſerved; that there is a middle, between a 
full ſatisfaction of the truth of it, and a ſatiſ- 
faction of the contrary. . The: middle ſtate: 
of mind between theſe two, confiſts in a ſe- 
rious apprehenſion, that it may be true; joined 
with doubt, whether it be ſo. And this, 
upon the beſt judgment I am able to make, 
is as far towards ſpeculative infidelity, as any 
ſceptick can at all be ſuppoſed to go, who 
has had true Chriſtianity, with the proper 
evidence of it, laid before him, and has in 
any tolerable meaſure conſidered them. For 
would not be miſtaken to comprehend all, 
who have ever heard of it: becauſe it ſeems 
evident that in many countries, called Chriſ- 
tian, neither Chriſtianity, nor its evidence, 
are fairly laid before men. And in places 
where both are, there appear to be ſome, 
who have very little attended to either, and 
who reject Chriſtianity with a ſcorn propor- 
tionate to their inattention; and yet are by 
no 
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no means without underſtanding in other 
matters. Now it has been ſhewn, that a ſe- 
rious apprehenſion that Chriſtianity may he 
true, lays perſons under the ſtricteſt obliga- 
tions of a ſerious regard to it, throughout 
the whole of their life: a regard not the 
ſame exactly, but in many reſpects nearly 
the fame, with what a full conviction of its 
truth would lay them under. Laſtly, it 
will appear, that blaſphemy and prophane- 
neſs, I mean with regard to Chriſtianity, are 
abſolutely without excuſe. For there is no 
temptation to it, but from the wantonneſs 
of vanity or mirth: and theſe, conſidering 
the infinite importance of the ſubject, are no 
ſuch temptations as to afford any excuſe for 
it. If this be a juſt account of things, and 
yet men can go on to vilify or diſregard 
Chriſtianity, which is to talk and act, as 
if they had a demonſtration of its fal ſhood,; 
there is no reaſon to think they would alter 
their behaviour to any purpoſe, though there 
were a demonſtration of its truth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


| TI N the firſt copy of theſe papers, Thad inſerted 

the two following diſſertations into the chap- 
ters, Of a future Lite, and, Of the moral Go- 
vernment of God, with which they are cloſely 
connected. But as they do not directly fall un- 
der the title of the foregoing Treatiſe, and would 
have kept the ſubjedt of it too long out of fight ; 
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Of Perſonal Identity. 


HETHER we are to live in a fu- 
ture ſtate, as it is the moſt important 
queſtion which can poſſibly be aſked, ſo it 
is the moſt intelligible one which can be ex- 


preſſed in language. Yet ftrange :perplexi- 


ties have been raifed about the meaning of 
that identity or ſameneſs of perſon, which 
is implied in the notion of our living now 
and hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive mo- 
ments. And the ſolution of theſe difficulties 
hath been ſtronger, than the difficulties them- 
ſelves. For, perſonal identity has been ex- 
plained ſo by ſome, as to render the enquiry 
concerning a future life, of no conſequence 
at all to us the perſons who are making it. 
And though few men can be miſled by ſuch 
ſubtleties ; yet it may be proper a little to 
conſider them. +) 

Now when it is aſked, wherein perſonal 
identity conſiſts, the anſwer ſhould be the 
fame as if it were aſked, wherein conſiſts 
ſimilitude or equality; that all attempts to 
detine, would but perplex/it. Yet there is 
no difficulty at all in aſcertaining the idea. 
Hor 
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For as, upon two triangles being compared 


or viewed together, there ariſes to the mind 


the idea of ſimilitude; or upon twice two 


and four, the idea of equality: fo likewiſe, 


upon comparing the conſciouſneſſes of one; 
ſelf or ones own exiſtence in any two mo- 
ments, there as immediately ariſes to the 
mind the idea of perſonal identity. And as 
the two former compariſons not only give 
us the ideas of fimilitude and equality; but 
alſo ſhew us, that two triangles are alike, 
and twice two and four are equal: ſo the lat- 
ter compariſon not only gives us the idea of 
perſonal identity, but alſo ſhews us the iden- 
tity of ourſelves in thoſe two moments; the 
preſent, ſuppoſe, and that immediately paſt; 
or the preſent, and that, a month, a year, 
or twenty years paſt. Or in other words, by 


reflecting upon that, which is my ſelf now, 


and that, which was my ſelf twenty years 


ago, I diſcern they are not two, but one and 


the ſame ſelf. 


But though conſciouſneſs of what is pail 
does thus aſcertain our perſona] identity to 
ourſelves, yet to ſay, that it makes perſonal 
identity, or is neceſſary to our being the ſame 
perſons, 1s to ſay, that a perſon has not ex- 
ited a fingle moment, nor done one action, 


but what he can remember; indeed none but 


what he reflects upon. And one ſhould really 


think it ſelf-evident, that conſciouſneſs of 


perſonal 
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perſonal identity preſuppoſes, and therefore 
cannot conſtitute, perſonal Identity; any 
more than knowledge, in any other caſe, 
can conſtitute truth, which it preſuppoſes. 


This wonderful miſtake may poſſibly have 
ariſen from hence, that to be endued with 
conſciouſneſs, is inſeparable from the idea of 
a perſon, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expreſſed inaccurately thus, that 
conſciouſneſs makes perſonality: and from 
hence it might be concluded to make perſo- 
nal identity. But though preſent conſciouſ- 
neſs of what we at preſent do and feel, is ne- 
ceſſary to our being the perſons we now are; 
yet preſent conſciouſneſs of paſt actions or 
feelings, is not neceſſary to our being the ſame 
perſons, who performed thoſe actions or had 
thoſe feelings. 


The inquiry, what makes vegetables the 
fame in the common acceptation of the 
word, does not appear to have any relation 
to this of perſonal identity: becauſe the 
word, ſame, when applied to them and to 
perſon, is not only applied to different ſub- 
jects, but it is alſo uſed in different ſenſes. 
For when a man ſwears to the ſame tree, as 
having ſtood fifty years in the ſame place, he 
means only the ſame as to all the purpoſes of 
property and uſes of common lite, and not 
that the tree has been all that time the 
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ſame in the ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe of the 


word. For he does not know, whether any 
one particle of the preſent tree, be the 
ſame with any one particle of the tree which 
ſtood in the ſame place fifty years ago. And 
if they have not one common particle of mat. 
ter, they cannot be the ſame tree in the pro- 
per philoſophick ſenſe of the word ſame: it 
being evidently a contradiction in terms, to 
ſay they are, when no part of their ſubſtance, 
and no one of their properties is the ſame: no 
part of their ſubſtance, by the ſuppoſition; 
no one of their properties, becauſe it is allow- 
ed, that the ſame property cannot be tranſ- 
ferred from one ſubſtance to another. And 
therefore when we ſay the identity or ſame- 
neſs of a plant conſiſts in a continuation of 
the ſame life, communicated under the ſame 
organization, to a number of particles of 
matter, whether the ſame or not; the word 
fame, when applied to life and to organiza- 
tion, cannot poſſibly be underſtood to ſignify, 
what it ſignifies in this very ſentence, when 
applied to matter. In a looſe and popular 
ſenſe then, the life and the organization 
and the plant are juſtly ſaid to be the ſame, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual change of the 
parts, But in a ſtrict and philoſophical man- 
ner of ſpeech, no man, no being, no mode 
of being, no any-thing, can be the ſame 
with that, with which it hath indeed no- 
thing the fame. Now ſameneſs is uſed 5 
this 
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this latter ſenſe when applied to perſons. The 
Identity of theſe, therefore, cannot ſubſiſt 
with diverſity of ſubſtance. 


The thing here conſidered, and, demon- 
ſtratively, as I think, determined, is propoſed 
by Mr. Locke in theſe words, /bether it, i. e. 
the ſame ſelf or perſon, be the ſame identical 


ſubſtance ? And he has ſuggeſted what is a 


much better anſwer to the queſtion, than 


that which he gives it in form. For he 
defines Perſon, a thinking intelligent being. 
&c. and perſonal identity, the ſameneſs of a 
rational Being. The queſtion then is, whe- 
ther the ſame rational being is the ſame 
ſubſtance: which needs no anſwer, becauſe 
Being and Subſtance, in this place, ſtand for 
the ſame idea, The ground of the doubt, 
whether the ſame perſon be the ſame ſub- 
{tance, is ſaid to be this; that the conſciouſ- 
neſs of our own exiſtence, in youth and 
in old-age, or in any two joint ſucceſſive mo- 
ments, is not the ſame individual action“, i. e. 
not the ſame conſciouſneſs, but different ſuc- 
ccſſive conſciouſneſſes. Now it is ſtrange that 
this ſhould have occaſioned ſuch perplexities. 
For it is ſurely conceivable, that a perſon may 


have a capacity of knowing ſome object or 
other to be the ſame now, which it was when 


* Locke's Works, vol. I. p. 146. 
% Locke, p. 146, 147. 
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he contemplated it formerly: yet in this 
caſe, where, by the ſuppoſition, the object 
is perceived to be the fame, the perception of 
it in any two moments cannot be one and the 
ſame perception. And thus, though the ſuc. 
ceſſive conſciouſneſſes which we have of our 
own exiſtence are not the ſame, yet are they 
conſciouſneſſes of one and the fame thing 
or object; of the ſame perſon, ſelf, or livin 
agent. The perſon, of whoſe exiſtence the 
conſciouſneſs is felt now, and was felt an 
hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not 
two perſons, but one and the ſame perſon; 
and therefore is one and the ſame. 


Mr. Locke's obſervations upon this ſubject 
appear haſty : and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf 
_ diſſatisfied with ſuppoſitions, which he has 

made relating to it. But ſome of thoſe 
haſty obſervations have been carried to 2 
ſtrange length by others; whoſe notion, 
when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this“: © that Perſona- 
« lity is not a permanent, but a tranſient 
« thing: that it lives and dies, begins and 
« ends continually : that no one can any 
«© more remain one and the ſame perſon two 
moments together, than two ſucceſſive 
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« moments can be one and the ſame mo- 
ment: that our ſubſtance is indeed conti- 
« nually changing; but whether this be ſo 
or not, is, it ſeems, nothing to the purpoſe : 
« ſince it is not ſubſtance, but conſciouſ- 
« neſs alone, which conſtitutes perſonality ; 
„ which conſciouſneſs, being ſucceſſive, can- 
« not be the fame in any two moments, nor 


_ « conſequently the perſonality conſtituted by 


« jt,” And from hence it muſt follow, that 
it is a fallacy upon ourſelves, to charge our 
preſent ſelves with any thing we did, or to 
imagine our preſent ſelves intereſted in any 
thing which befel us, yeſterday, or that 
our preſent ſelf will be intereſted in what 
will befall us to-morrow: fince our preſent 
ſelf is not, in reality, the ſame with the 
ſelf of yeſterday, but another like ſelf or 
perſon coming in its room, and miſtaken 
for it ; to which another ſelf will ſucceed to- 
morrrow. This, I ſay, muſt follow: for if 
the ſelf or perſon of to-day, and that of 

to-morrow, are not the ſame, but only like 
perſons; the perſon of to-day, is really no 


more intereſted in what will befall the per- 
ſon of to-morrow, than in what will befall 


any other perſon. It may be thought perhaps, 


that this is not a juſt repreſentation of the 


opinion we are ſpeaking of: becauſe thoſe 
who maintain it allow, that a perſon is the 
{ame as far back as his remembrance. reaches. 
And indeed they do uſe the words, identity 

VV 
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he contemplated it formerly: yet in this 
caſe, where, by the ſuppoſition, the objec 
is perceived to be the fame, the perception of 
it in any two moments cannot be one and the 
ſame perception. And thus, though the ſuc. 
ceſſive conſciouſneſſes which we have of our 
own exiſtence are not the ſame, yet are they 
conſciouſneſſes of one and the fame thing 
or object; of the fame perſon, ſelf, or living 
agent. The perſon, of whoſe exiſtence the 
conſciouſneſs is felt now, and was felt an 
hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not 
two perſons, but one and the ſame perſon; 
and therefore is one and the ſame. 


Mr. Locke's obſervations upon this ſubjet 
appear haſty : and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf 
diſſatisfied with ſuppoſitions, which he has 
made relating to it. But ſome of thoſe 
haſty obſervations have been carried to 4 
ſtrange length by others; whoſe notion, 
when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this“: „ that Perſona- 
« lity is not a permanent, but a tranſient 
thing: that it lives and dies, begins and 
« ends continually : that no one can any 
4 more remain one and the ſame perſon two 
moments together, than two ſucceſſive 
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« moments can be one and the ſame mo- 
ment: that our ſubſtance is indeed conti- 
« nually changing; but whether this be ſo 
or not, is, it ſeems, nothing to the purpoſe : 
« ſince it is not ſubſtance, but conſciouſ- 
« neſs alone, which conſtitutes perſonality 
„ which conſciouſneſs, being ſucceſſive, can- 
„not be the ſame in any two moments, nor 
« conſequently the perſonality conſtituted by 
« it.” And from hence it muſt follow, that 
it is a fallacy upon ourſelves, to charge our 
preſent ſelves with any thing we did, or to 
imagine our preſent ſelves intereſted in any 
thing which befel us, yeſterday, or that 
our preſent ſelf will be intereſted in what 
will befall us to-morrow: fince our preſent 
ſelf is not, in reality, the ſame with the 
ſelf of yeſterday, but another like ſelf or 
perſon coming in its room, and miſtaken 
for it; to which another ſelf will ſucceed to- 
morrrow. This, I ſay, muſt follow: for if 
the ſelf or perſon of to-day, and that of 

to-morrow, are not the ſame, but only like 
perſons ; the perſon of to-day, is really no 


more intereſted in what will befall the per- 


ſon of to-morrow, than in what will befall 
any other perſon. It may be thought perhaps, 
that this is not a juſt repreſentation of the 
opinion we are ſpeaking of: becauſe thoſe 
who maintain it allow, that a perſon is the 
ſame as far back as his remembrance reaches. 
And indeed they do uſe the worde, identity 
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and /ame perſon. Nor will language permit 
theſe words to be laid aſide : ſince if they 
were, there muſt be, I know not what rich 
culous periphraſis, ſubitituted in the room 
of them. But they cannot, conſiſtently with 
themſelves, mean, that the perſon is really 
the ſame. For, it is ſelf-evident, that the 
perſonality cannot be real! * the ſame, if, as 
they expreſsly aſſert, that in which it con- 
fiſts, is not the ſame, And as, conſiſtently 
with themſelves, they cannot, ſo, I think it 
appears, they do not, mean, that the perſon 
is really the ſame, but only that he is ſo in a 
fictitious ſenſe : in ſuch a ſenſe only as they 
aſſert, for this they do aſſert, that any num- 
ber of perſons whatever may be the ſame 
perſon. The bare unfolding this notion, and 
laying it thus naked and open, ſeems the 
beſt confutation of it. However, ſince great 


ſtreſs is ſaid to be put upon it, I add the fol- 
lowing things, 


Firſt, This notion is abſolutely contradic- 
tory to that certain conviction, which neceſ- 
farily and every moment riſes within us, when 
we turn our thoughts upon ourſelves, when 
we reflect upon what is paſt, and look for- 
ward upon what is to come. All imagina- 
tion of a daily change of that living agent 
which each man calls himſelf, for another, 
or of any ſuch chan ge throughout our whole 
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preſent life, is entirely borne down by our na- 
tural ſenſe of things. Nor is it poſſible for 
a perſon in his wits, to alter his conduct, 
with regard to his health or affairs, from a 
ſuſpicion, that though he ſhould live to-mor- 
row, he ſhould not, however, be the ſame 
perſon he is to-day. And yet, if it be rea- 
ſonable to act, with reſpect to a future life, 
upon this notion that perſonality is tranſient; 
it is reaſonable to act upon it, with reſpect to 
the preſent. Here then is a notion equally 
applicable to religion and to our temporal 
concerns; and every one ſees and feels the 
inexpreſſible abſurdity of it in the latter caſe: 
if therefore any can take up with it in the 
former, this cannot proceed from the reaſon 
of the thing, but muſt be owing to an in- 
ward unfairneſs, and ſecret corruption of 
heart. 


Secondly, It is not an idea, or abſtract no- 
tion, or quality, but a being only, which is 
capable of life and action, of happineſs 
and miſery. Now all beings confeſſedly 
continue the ſame, during the whole time 
of their exiſtence. Conſider then a living 
being now exiſting, and which has exiſted 
for any time alive: this living being muſt 
have done and ſuffered and enjoyed, what it 
has done and ſuffered and enjoyed formerly, 


(this living being, I ſay, and not another,) 


as really as it does and ſuffers and enjoys, 
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what it does and ſuffers and enjoys this in- 
ſtant. All theſe ſucceſſive actions, enjoy- 
ments, and ſufferings, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and ſufferings, of the ſame living 
being. And they are ſo, prior to all conſi- 
deration of its remembering or forgetting: 

ſince remembering or forgetting can make no 
-alteration in the truth of paſt matter of 
fact. And ſuppoſe this being endued with 
limited powers of. knowledge and memory, 
there is no more difficulty in conceiving 
it to have a power, of knowing itſelf to 
be the ſame living being which it was ſome 
time ago, of remembering ſome of its ac- 
tions, ſufferings, and enjoyments, and for- 
getting others, than in conceiving it to 


know or remember or forget any thing 
elſe. 


Thirdly, Every perſon is conſcious, that 
he is now the ſame perſon or ſelf he was, as 
far back as his remembrance reaches: fince 
when any one reflects upon a paſt action of | 
his own, he is juſt as certain of the perſon 
who did that action, namely, himſelf, the 
perſon who now reflects upon it, as he is 
certain that the action was at all done. Nay 
very often a perſon's aſſurance of an action 
having been done, of which he is abſolutely 
aſſured, ariſes wholly from the conſciouſneſs 
that he himſelf did it. And this he, perſon, 
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or ſelf, muſt either be a ſubſtance, or the 
property of ſome ſubſtance. If he, if per- 
ſon, be a ſubſtance ; then conſciouſneſs that 
he is the fame pen, is conſciouſneſs that 
he is the ſame ſubitance. If the perſon, or 
he, be the property of a ſubſtance; ſtill 
conſciouſneſs that he is the ſame property is 
as certain a proof that his ſubſtance remains 
the ſame, as conſciouſneſs that he remains the 
ſame ſubſtance would be: ſince the ſame 


property cannot be transferred from one ſub- 
ſtance to another, | 


But though we are thus certain, that we 
are the ſame agents, living beings, or ſub- 
ſtances, now, which we were as far back as 
our remembrance reaches; yet it is aſked, 
whether we may not poſſibly be deceived in 
it? And this queſtion may be aſked at the 
end of any demonſtration whatever: be- 
cauſe it is a queſtion concerning the truth 
of perception by memory. And he who 
can doubt, whether perception. by memory 
can in this caſe be depended upon, may doubt 
alſo, whether perception by deduction and 
reaſoning, which alſo include memory, or 
indeed whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of 
thoſe perceptions, whoſe truth we can no 
_ otherwiſe prove, than by other perceptions 
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of exactly the fame kind with them, and 
which there is juſt the ſame ground to ſuſ- 
pect; or to attempt to prove the truth of 
our faculties, which can no otherwiſe be 
proved, than by the uſe or means of thoſe 
very ſuſpected faculties themſelves. 
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D133 E K . 
Of the Nature of Virtue. 
HAT which renders beings capable of 


moral government, is their having a 
moral nature, and moral facultics of per- 
ception and of action. Brute creatures are 
impreſſed and actuated by various inſtincts 
and propenſions : fo allo are we. But addi- 
tional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them 
an object to our thought: and on doing this, 
we naturally and unavoidably approve ſome 
actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good-deſert ; and diſapprove 
others, as vicious and of ill-deſert. That we 
have this moral approving and diſapproving 


faculty, is certain from our experiencing it 


This way of ſpeaking is taken from Ppicletus *, and 
is made-uſe of as ſeeming the moſt full, and leaſt liable to 
cavil. And the moral faculty may be underſtood to have 
tneſe two epithets, JouunoTun and 470yuaoTiEn, UPON a 
double account: becauſe, upon a ſurvey of actions, whe= 
ther before or after they are done, it determines them to 
be good or evil; and allo becauſe it determines itſelf to be 
the guide of action and of life, in contradiſtinction from all 
other faculties, or natural principles of action: in the very 
ſame manner, as ſpeculative reaſon directly and naturally 
judges of ſpeculative truth and falſhood ; and, at the ſame 
time is attended with a conſciouſneſs upon reflection, that 
the natural right to judge of them belongs to it. 

* Arr, Epict. L. 1. C. 1. 
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in ourſelves, and recognizing it in each other, 
It appears from our exerciſing it unavoidably, 
in the approbation and diſapprobation even 
of feigned characters: from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and 
worthy, with many others of like ſignifica- 
tion in all languages, applied to actions and 
characters: from the many written ſyftems of 
morals which ſuppoſe it; ſince it cannot be 
imagined, that all theſe authors, throughout 
all theſe treatiſes, had abſolutely no meaning 
at all to their words, or a meaning merely 
chimerical : from our natural ſenſe of grati- 
tude, which implies a diſtinction between 
merely being the inſtrument of good, and 
intending it: from the like diſtinction, every 
one makes, between injury and mere harm, 
which, Hobbs ſays, is peculiar to mankind; 
and between injury and juſt puniſhment, 
a diſtinction plainly natural, prior to the con- 
ſideration of human laws. It is manifeſt 
great part of common language, and of com- 

mon behaviour over the world, is formed 

upon ſuppoſition of ſuch a moral faculty; 
whether called conſcience, moral reaſon, mo- 
ral ſenſe, or divine reaſon ; whether conſider- 
ed as a ſentiment of the underſtanding, or as a 
perception of the heart, or, which ſeems the 
truth, as including both. Nor is it at all 
doubtful in the general, what courſe of action 
this faculty, or practical diſcerning power 
within us, approves, and what it diſapproves. 
For, 
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For, as much as it has been diſputed wherein 

virtue conſiſts, or whatever ground for doubt 
| there may be about particulars; yet, in ge- 
| neral, there is in reality an univerſally ac- 
| Kknowledged ſtandard of it. It is that, which 
all ages and all countries have made profeſſion 
of in publick : it is that, which every man 
you meet, puts on the ſhew of : it is that, 
which the primary and fundamental laws of 
all civil conſtitutions, over the face of the 
earth, make it their buſineſs and endeavour 
to enforce the practice of upon mankind : 
namely, juſtice, veracity, and regard to com- 
mon good. It being manifeſt then, in gene- 
ral, that we have ſuch a faculty or diſcern- 
ment as this: it may be of uſe to remark 
ſome things, more diſtinctly, concerning it. 


Firſt, It ought to be obſerved, that the 
object of this faculty is actions, compre- 
hending under that name active or practical 
principles: thoſe principles from which men 
would act, if occaſions and circumſtances 
gave them power; and which, when fixed 
and habitual in any perſon, we call, his cha- 
racter. It does not appear, that brutes have 
the leaſt reflex ſenſe of actions, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from events: or that will and deſign, 
which conſtitute the very nature of actions as 

d 640% ; d pern u xatian—tv Ton ama ie,. M. Au- 
ton. L. 9. 16. Virtutis laus omnis in actione conſiſtit. 
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ſuch, are at all an object to their perception, 
But to ours they are: and they are the ob- 
ject, and the only one, of the approving and 
diſapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, be- 
haviour, abſtracted from all regard to what 
is, in fact and event, the conſequence of it, is 
itſelf the natural object of the moral diſcern- 
ment; as ſpeculative truth and falſhood is, 
of ſpeculative reaſon. Intention of ſuch and 
ſuch conſequences, indeed, is always included; 
for it is part of the action itſelf: but though 
the intended good or bad conſequences do 
not follow, we have exactly the ſame ſenſe of 
the action as if they did. In like manner 
we think well or ill of characters, abſtracted 
from all conſideration of the good or the 
evil, which perſons of ſuch characters have 
it actually in their power to do. We never, 
in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourſelves or others, for what we enjoy or 
what we ſufter, or for having impreſſions 
made upon us which we conſider as altoge- 
ther out of our power; but only for what 
we do, or would have done, had it been in 
our power; or for what we leave undone 
which we might have done, or would have 
left undone though we could have done it. 


Secondly, Our ſenſe or diſcernment of ac- 
tions as morally good or evil, implies in it a 
ſenſe or diſcernment of them as of good or 
ul deſert. It may be difficult to explain this 

perception, 
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| perception, ſo as to anſwer all the queſtions 
| which may be aſked concerning it: but every 
one ſpeaks of ſuch and ſuch actions as de- 
ſerving puniſhment ; and it is not, I ſuppoſe, 
pretended that they have abſolutely no mean- 
ing at all to the expreſſion. Now the mean- 
ing plainly 1s not, that we conceive it for the 
good of ſociety, that the doer of ſuch actions 
thould be made to ſuffer. For if unhappily 
it were reſolved, that a man who, by ſome 
innocent action, was infected with the plague, 
ſhould be left to periſh, leſt, by other peoples 
coming near him, the infection ſhould ſpread: 
no one would fay, he deſerved this treatment. 
Innocence and ill-deſert are inconſiſtent ideas. 
Ill-deſert always ſuppoſes guilt: and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evi- 
dently and naturally connected in our mind. 
The fight of a man in miſery raiſes our 
compaſſion towards him; and, if this miſery 
be inflicted on him by another, our indig- 
nation againſt the author of it. But when 
we are informed, that the ſufferer is a villain, 
and is puniſhed only for his treachery or 
cruelty; our compaſſion exceedingly leſſens, 
and, in many inſtances, our indignation wholly 
ſubſides. Now what produces this effect, is 
the conception of that in the ſufferer, which 
we call ill-deſert. Upon conſidering then, 
or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of miſery, there reſults a third, that of 
ill-deſert. And thus there is in human crea- 

tures 
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tures an aſſociation of the two ideas, natural 
and moral evil, wickedneſs and puniſhment, 
If this aſſociation were merely artificial or 
accidental, it were nothing: but being moſt 
unqueſtionably natural, it greatly concerns 
us to attend to it, inſtead of endeavouring to 
explain it away. 


It may be obſerved farther, concerning our 
perception of good and of ill deſert, that the 
former is very weak with reſpe& to common 
inſtances of virtue. One reaſon of which 
may be, that it does not appear to a ſpectator, 
how far ſuch inſtances of virtue proceed from 
a virtuous principle, or in what degree this 
principle is prevalent: ſince a very weak re- 
gard to virtue may be ſufficient to make men 
act well in many common inſtances. And 
on the other hand, our perception of ill- deſert 
in vicious actions leſſens, in proportion to 
the temptations men are thought to have 
had to ſuch vices. For, vice in human crea- 
tures conſiſting chiefly in the abſence or want 
of the virtuous principle; though à man be 
overcome, ſuppoſe, by tortures, it does not 
from thence appear, to what degree the virtu- 
ous principle was wanting. All that appears 
is, that he had it not in ſuch a degree, as 
to prevail over the temptation: but poſſibly 
he had it in a degree, which would have 

rendered him proof n common temp- 
tations. 
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Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill- 
deſert ariſes from, and is the reſult of, a 
compariſon of actions with the nature and 
capacities of the agent. For, the mere neg- 
lect of doing what we ought to do, would, 
in many caſes, be determined by all men to 
be in the higheſt degree vicious. And this 
determination muſt ariſe from ſuch compa- 
riſon and be the reſult of it; becauſe ſuch 
neglect would not be vicious in creatures of 
other natures and capacities, as brutes. And 
it is the ſame alſo with reſpect to poſitive 
vices, or ſuch as conſiſt in doing what we 
ought not. For, every one has a different 
ſenſe of harm done by an idiot, madman or 
child, and by one of mature and common 
underſtanding ; though the action of both, 
including the Were which is part of the 
action, be the ſame: as it may be, ſince idiots 
and madmen, as well as children, are capable 
not only of doing miſchief, but alſo of in- 
tending it. Now this difference muſt ariſe 


from ſomewhat diſcerned in the nature or 


capacities of one, which renders the action 


vicious; and the want of which in the other, 


renders the ſame action innocent or leſs vi- 
cious : and this plainly ſuppoſes a compariſon, 
whether reflected upon or not, between the 
action and capacities of the agent, previous 
to our determining an action to be vicious. 
And hence ariſes a proper application of the 
epithets, 1 incongruous, unſuitable, diſpropor- 
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tionate, unfit, to actions which our moral fa. 
culty determines to be vicious. 


Fourthly, It deferves to be conſidered, 
whether men are more at liberty, in point of 
morals, to make themſelves miſerable without 
reaſon, than to make other people ſo: or 
diſſolutely to neglect their own greater good, 
for the ſake of a preſent leſſer gratification, 
than they are to neglect the good of others, 
whom nature has committed to their care. 
It ſhould ſeem, that a due concern about our 
own intereſt or happineſs, and a reaſonable 
endeavour to ſecure and promote it, which 
is, I think, very much the meaning of the 
word, prudence, in our language; it ſhould 
ſeem, that this 1s virtue, and the contrary be- 
haviour faulty and blameable : ſince, in the 
calmeſt way of reflection, we approve of the 
firſt, and condemn the other conduct, both 
in ourſelves and others. This approbation 
and diſapprobation are altogether different 
from mere defire of our own, or of their 
happineſs, and from ſorrow upon miſſing it. 
For the object or occaſion of this laſt kind 
of perception, is ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs: 
whereas the object of the firſt is active be- 
Haviour. In one caſe, what our thoughts fix 
upon, is our condition: in the other, our 
conduct. It is true indeed, that nature has 
not given us ſo ſenſible a diſapprobation of 
imprudence and folly, either in our/efves or 

others, 
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others, as of falſhood, injuſtice and cruelty : 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe that conſtant habitual ſenſe 
of private intereſt and good, which we always 
carry about with us, renders ſuch ſenſible 
diſapprobation leſs neceſſary, leſs wanting, to 
keep us from imprudently neglecting our own 
happineſs, and fooliſhly injuring ourſelves, 
than it is neceſſary and wanting to keep us 
from injuring others, to whoſe good we can- 
not have ſo ſtrong and conſtant a regard: and 
alſo becauſe imprudence and folly, appearing to 


bring its own puniſhwcnt more immediately - 


and conſtantly than injurious behaviour, it 
leſs needs the additional puniſhment, which 
would be inflicted upon it by others, had they 
the ſame ſenſible indignation againſt it, as 
| againſt injuſtice and fraud and cruelty. Be- 
| fides, unhappineſs being in itſelf the natural 
| object of compaſſion ; the unhappineſs which 


people bring upon themſelves, though it be 
wilfully, excites in us ſome pity for them; 


and this of courſe leſſens our diſpleaſure 
againſt them. But ſtill it is matter of ex- 
perience, that we are formed ſo, as to reflect 
very ſcverely upon the greater inſtances of 
imprudent neglects and fooliſh raſhneſs, both 
in ourſelves and others. In inſtances of this 
kind, men often ſay of tnemſclves with re- 
morſe, and of others with ſome indignation, 
that they deſerved to ſuffer ſuch calamities, 
becauſe they brought them upon themſelves, 
and would not take warning. Particularly 
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when perſons come to poverty and diſtreſs by 
a long courſe of extravagance, and after fre- 
quent admonitions, though without falſhood 
or injuſtice ; we plainly do not regard ſuch 
people, as alike objects of compaſſion with 
thoſe, who are brought into the ſame con- 
dition by unavoidable accidents. From theſe 
things it appears, that prudence is a ſpecies 
of virtue, and folly of vice: meaning by folly, 
ſomewhat quite different from mere incapa- 
city; a thoughtleſs want of that regard and 
attention to our own happineſs, which we 
had capacity for. And this the word pro- 
perly includes ; and, as it ſeems, in its uſual 


acceptation: for we ſcarce apply it to brute 
creatures, 


However, if any perſon be liſboſed to diſ- 
pute the matter, I ſhall very willingly give 
him up the words Virtue and Vice, as not 
applicable to prudence and folly : but muſt 
beg leave to inſiſt, that the faculty within us, 
which is the judge of actions, approves of 
prudent actions, and diſapproves imprudent 
ones; I ſay prudent and imprudent a&7zons 
as ſuch, and confidered diſtinctly from the 
happineſs or miſery which Oe occaſion, 
And by the way, this obſervation may help 
to determine, what juſtneſs there 1s in that 
objection againſt religion, that it teaches us 
to be intereſted and ſelfiſh. 


Fifebly, 
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Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and 


in what ſenſe, virtue is reſolvable into be- 
nevolence, and vice into the want of it; it 
may be proper to obſerve, that benevolence. 
and the want of it, ſingly conſidered, are in 
no ſort the whole of virtue and vice. For 
if this were the caſe, in the review of one's 
cn character or that of others, our mo- 
ral underſtanding and moral ſenſe would be 
indifferent to every thing, but the degrees 
in which benevolence prevailed, and the de- 
grees in which it was wanting. That is, we 
ſhould neither approve of benevolence to 
E {ome perſons rather than to others, nor diſ- 
E approve injuſtice and falſhood upon any other 
account, than merely as an overbalance of 
| happineſs was foreſeen likely to be produced 
by the firſt, and of miſery by the ſecond. 
hut now on the contrary, ſuppoſe two men 
W competitors for any thing whatever, which 
would be of equal advantage to each of them: 
though nothing indeed would be more im- 
| pertinent, than for a ſtranger to buſy him- 
| {elf to get one of them preferred to the other; 
yet ſuch endeavour would be virtue, in behalf 
of a friend or benefactor, abſtracted from all 
conſideration of diſtant - conſequences : as 
that-examples of gratitude, and the culti- 
vation of, friendſhip, would be of general 
good to the world. Again, ſuppoſe one 
man ſhould, by fraud or violence, take from 
another the fruit of bis labour, with intent 
FS. B 
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to give it to a third, who, he thought, would 
have as much pleaſure from it, as would ba- 
lance the pleaſure which the firſt poſſeſſor 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his 
vexation in the loſs of it; ſuppoſe alſo that 
no bad conſequences would follow: yet ſuch 
an action would ſurely be vicious. Nay far- 
ther, were treachery, violence and injuſtice, 
no utherwiſe vicious, than as foreſeen likely 
to produce an overbaiance of miſery to ſo- 
cit.; then, it in any caſe a man could pro- 
cur, ito humſelf as great advantage by an act 
of injuſtice, as the whole foreſeen inconve- 
nien likcly to be brought upon others by it, 
would amount to; ſuch a piece of injuſtice 
would not be frulty or vicious at all: becauſe 
it would be no more than, in any other caſe, 
for a man to prefer his own ſatisfaction to 
another's in equal degrees. The fact then 
appears to be, that we are conſtituted ſo, a. 
to conderan falſhood, unprovoked violence, 
injuſtice, ind to approve of benevolence to 
fome preferably to others, abſtracted from all 
conl:deration, which conduct is likelieſt to 
produce an overbalance of happineſs or mi- 
ſery. And therefore, were the Author of na- 
ture to propoſe nothing to himſelf as an end 
but the production of happineſs, were his 
moral character merely that of benevolence; 
yet ours is not ſo. Upon that ſuppoſition 
indeed, tho only reaſon of his giving us the 
abovementioned approbation of benevolence 
1 I 
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to ſome perſons rather than others, and diſap- 
probation of falſhood, unprovoked violence, 
and injuſtice, muſt be, that he foreſaw, this 
conſtitution of our nature would produce 
more happineſs, than forming us with a tem- 
per of more general benevolence. But ſtill 
fince this is our conſtitution; falſhood, vio- 
lence, injuſtice, muſt be vice in us, and be- 
nevolence to ſome preferably to others, vir- 
tue; abſtracted from all conſideration of the 
overbalance of evil or good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. 


Now if human creatures are endued with 
ſuch a moral nature as we have been explain- 
ing, or with a moral faculty, the natural ob- 
ject of which is actions: moral government 
muſt conſiſt, in rendering them happy and 
unhappy, in rewarding and puniſhing them, 
as they follow, negle&, or depart from, the 
moral rule of action interwoven in their na- 
ture, or ſuggeſted and enforced by this moral 
faculty*; in rewarding and puniſhing them 
upon account of their ſo doing. hs 


I am not ſenſible, that I haye, in this fifth 
obſervation, contradicted what any author 
deſigned to affert. But ſome of great and 
diſtinguiſhed merit, have, I think, expreſſed 
themſelves in a manner, which may occaſion 


Ep. 164. | ny 
Ff4 ſome 
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ſome danger, to careleſs readers, of imagin- 
ing the whole of virtue to conſiſt in ſingly 
aiming, according to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, at promoting the happineſs of man- 
kind in the preſent ſtate; and the whole of 
vice, in doing what they foreſee, or might 
foreſee, is likely to produce an overbalance of 
unhappineſs in it: than which miſtakes, 
none can be conceived more terrible. For it 
is certain that ſome of the moſt ſhocking 
inſtances of injuſtice, adultery, murder, per- 
Jury, and even of perfecution, may, in many 
ſuppoſable caſes, not have the appearance 
of being likely to produce an overbatance 
of miſery in the preſent ſtate ; perhaps ſome- 
times may have the contrary appearance. 


For this reflection might eaſily be carried on, 


but I forbear The happineſs of the world 
is the concern 5 him, who is the lord and 
the proprietor of it: nor do we know what 
we are about, when we endeavour to pro- 
mote the good of mankind in any ways, but 


thoſe which he has directed; that is indeed 
in all ways, not contrary to veracity and juſ- 


tice, I ſpeak thus upon ſuppoſition of per- 
ſons really endeavouring, in ſome ſort, to do 


good without regard to theſe. But the truth | 
ſeems to be, that ſuch ſuppoſed endeavours 


proceed, almoſt always, from ambition, the 
ſpirit of party, or ſome indirect principle, 
concealed perhaps in great meaſure from per- 
ſons themſelves, And though it is our bu- 

ſineſs 
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ſineſs and our duty to endeavour, within the 
| hounds of veracity and juſtice, to contribute 
to the eaſe, convenience, and even chearful- 
| neſs and diverſion of our fellow-creatures : 


pet from our ſhort views, it is greatly uncer- | 


| tain, whether this endeavour will, in particu- 
| lar inſtances, produce an overbalance of hap- 
pineſs upon the whole; ſince ſo many and 
| diſtant things muſt come into the account. 
| And that which makes it our duty, is, that 
there is ſome appearance that it will, and no 


| politive appearance ſufficient to balance this, 


on the contrary fide; and alſo, that ſuch 
| benevolent endeavour is a cultivation of that 
© moſt excellent of all virtuous principles, the 
active principle of benevolence. 


However, though veracity, as well as juſ- 
tice, is to be our rule of life; it muſt be 


added, otherwiſe a ſnare will be laid in the 
way of ſome plain men, that the uſe of com- 


mon forms of ſpeech generally underſtood, 
cannot be falſhood ; and, in genera], that there 


can be no deſigned falſhood without deſign- 


ing to deceive. It muſt likewiſe be obſer- 
ved, that in numberleſs caſes, a man may be 
under the ſtricteſt obligations to what he 
foreſees will deceive, without his intending 
it, For it is impoſſible not to foreſee, that 
the words and actions of men in different 


ranks and employments, and of different edu- 
cations, 
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cations, will perpetually be miſtaken by each 
other.: and it cannot but be ſo, whilſt they 
will judge with the utmoſt careleſſneſs, a; 
they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges of, 
even though they conſidered it with great 
attention. | 
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FT is impoſſible for me, my brethren, 

upon our firſt meeting of this kind, to 
torbear lamenting with you the general de- 
cay of religion in this nation ; which is now 
obſerved by every one, and has been for ſome 
time the complaint of all ſerious perſons, 
The influence of it is more and more wear- 
ing out of the minds of men, even of thoſe 
who do not pretend to enter into ſpecula- 


The publication of Biſhop BuTLER's Charge, in the 
year 1751, was followed by a Pamphlet, printed in 1752, 
entitled A Serious Enquiry into the Uſe and Importance 7 
External Religion, occaſioned by ſome Paſſages in the Right 
Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Durham's Charge to the Clergy 
of that Dioceſe, &c. humbly addreſſed to his Lordſhip, This 

amphlet has been reprinted in a miſcellaneous work: 
luch parts of it, as ſeemed moſt worthy of obſervation, the 
reader will find in the Notes ſubjoined to thoſe paſſages of 
the Charge, to which the Pamphlet refers. 
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tions upon the ſubject: but the number of 
thoſe who do, and who profeſs themſelves 
unbelievers, increaſes, and with their num 


bers their ze: |. Zeal, tis natural to aſk— 


for what? Why truly ſor nothing, but againf 
every thing that is good and facred amongſt 
us. 

Indeed, whatever efforts are made againſt 
our religion, no Chriſtian can poſhbly de. 
ſpair of it. For He, who has all power ir 
heaven and earth, has promiſed; that he will 
be with us to the end of the world. Nor can 
the preſent decline of it be any ſtumbling- 


block to ſuch as are confliderate; ſince he 


himſelf has ſo ſtrongly expreſſed what is as 
remarxably predicted in other paiſ ges of 
Scripture, the great defection from iis e- 
ligion which thould be in the latter days, by 
that prophetic queſtion, Men the Son if 
Man cometh, hall he find faith upon the earth? 
How near this time is, God only knows; 
but this kind of ſcripture ſigns of it is too 
apparent. For as different ages have been 
diſtinguiſhed by different ſorts of particular 
errors and vices, the deplorable diſtinction 
of ours is an avowed ſcorn of religion in 
ſome, and a growing diſregard to it in the 
generality. 

As to the profeſſed enemies of religion, 


I know not how often they may come in 


your way; but often enough, I fear, in the 
way of fome at leaſt amongſt you, to re- 
—_—_ 
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| quire conſideration, what is the proper be- 
bpaviour towards them. One would to be 
ſure avoid great familiarities with theſe per- 
F ſons; eſpecially if they affect to be licen- 
© tious and profane in their common talk. 
Vet if you fall into their company, treat 
them with the regards which belong to their 
rank; for ſo we muſt people who are vicious 
in any other reſpect. We ſhould ſtudy what 
St. James, with wonderful elegance and ex- 
preſſiveneſs, calls neeneſe of wiſdom, in our 
behaviour towards all men; but more eſpe- 
| cially towards theſe men: not ſo much as 
being what we owe to them, but to our- 
ſelves and our religion; that we may adorn 
| the doctrine of God our Savigur, in our car— 
rage towards thoſe who labour to vilify 
1. | 
| For diſcourſe with them; the caution 
commonly given, not to attempt anſwering 
objections which we have not conſidered, iS 
certainly juſt. Nor need any one in a par- 
ticular caſe be aſhamed frankly to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance, provided it be not ge- 
| neral. And though it were, to talk of what 
he is not acquainted with, is a dangerous 
method of endeavouring to conceal it. But 
a2 conſiderate pęerſon, however qualified he be 
to defend his religion, and anſwer the ob- 
jections he hears made againſt it, may ſome- 
times ſee cauſe to decline that office. Scep- 
tical and profane men are extremely apt to 
bring 
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bring up this ſubje& at meetings of enter. 
tainment, and ſuch as are of the freer ſort: 
innocent ones, I mean, ctherwiſe I ſhould 
not ſuppoſe you would be preſent at them, 
Now religion is by far too ſerious a matter 
to be the hackney ſubject upon theſe occa- 
ſions. And by preventing its being made 
ſo, you will better ſecure the reverence which 
is due to it, than by entering into its de. 
fence. Every one obſerves, that men's hay. 
ing examples of vice often before their eyes, 
familiariſes it to the mind, and has a ten- 
dency to take off that juſt abhorrence of it 
which the innocent at firſt felt, even though 
it ſhould not alter their judgment of vice, or 
make them really 4e/eve it to be leſs. evil or 
dangerous. In like manner, the hearing re- 
ligion often diſputed about in light familiar 
converſation, has a tendency to leſſen that 
ſacred regard to it, which a good man would 
endeavour always to keep up, both in him- 
ſelf and others. But this is not all: people 
are too apt inconſiderately to take for grant- 
ed, that things are really queſtionable, be- 
cauſe they hear them often diſputed, This 
indeed is fo far from being a conſequence, 
that we know demonſtrated truths have been 
diſputed, and even matters of fact, the ob- 
jects of our ſenſes. But were it a conſe- 
quence, were the evidence of religion no 
more than doubttul, then it ought not to be 


concluded falſe any more Wan true, nor de- 
nied 
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nied any more than affirmed; for ſuſpence 
would be the reaſonable ſtate of mind with 
regard to it. And then it ought in all rea- 
ſon, conſidering its infinite importance, to 
have nearly the ſame influence upon practice, 
as if it were thoroughly believed. For would 
it not be madneſs for a man to forſake a ſafe 
road, and. prefer to it one in which he ac- 
knowledges there is an even chance he ſhould 
loſe his life, though there were an even 
chance likewiſe of his getting ſafe through 
it? Yet there are people abſurd enough, to 
take the ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of religion 
for the ſame thing as a proof of its falſe- 
hood, after they have concluded it doubtful 
from hearing it often called in queſtion. 
This ſhews how infinitely unreaſonable ſcep- 
tical men are, with regard to religion, and 
that they really lay aſide their reaſon upon 
this ſubject as much as the moſt extravagant 
enthuſiaſts. But further, cavilling and ob- 
jecting upon any ſubje& is much eaſter than 
clearing up difficulties: and this laſt part 
will always be put upon the defenders of re- 
ligion. Now a man may be fully convinced 
of the truth of a matter, and upon the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons, and yet not be able to 
anſwer all the difficulties which may be raiſed 

upon it. 
Then again, the general evidence of reli- 
gion is complex and various. It conſiſts of 
a long ſeries of things, one preparatory to 
G g and 
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and confirming another, from the very be- 
ginning of the world to the preſent time, 
And 'tis eaſy to ſee how impoſſible it muſt 
be, in a curſory converſation, to unite all 
this into one argument, and repreſent it as 
it ought; and, could it be done, how ut. 
terly passed people would be to attend to 
it—I ſay in a curſory converſation: where- 
as unconnected objections are thrown out in 
a few words, and are eaſily apprehended, 
without more attention than is uſual in 
4 common talk. So that, notwithſtanding we 
have the beſt cauſe in the world, and though 
a man were very capable of defending it, 
yet I know not why he ſhould be forward 
to undertake it upon ſo great a diſadvantage, 
; and to ſo little good effect, as it muſt be 
| done amidſt the gaiety and careleſſneſs of 
common converſation. 

But then it will be neceſſary to be very 
particularly upon your guard, that you may 
not ſeem, by way of compliance, to join in 
with any levity of diſcourſe reſpecting re- 
ligion. Nor would one let any pretended 
argument againſt it pals entirely without no- 

| tice; nor any groſs ribaldry upon it, with- 
out expreſſing our thorough diſapprobation. 
This lat may ſometimes be done by filence; 
for filence ſometimes is very expreſſive; as 
was that of our bleſſed SA viouk before the 
Senhedrim, and before . Pilate. Or it may be 

done by obſerving _ that religion deſerves 

another 
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another ſort of treatment, or a more thorough 
conſideration than ſuch a time, or ſuch cir- 
cumſtances admit. However, as it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that we take care, by di- 
ligent reading and ſtudy, to be always pre- 
pared, to be ready always to give an anſwer 
to every man that aſketh a reaſon of the hope 
that is in us; ſo there may be occaſions when 
it will highly become us to do it. And 
then we muſt take care to do it in the ſpi- 
rit which the apoſtle requires, with meek- 
neſs and fear * : meekneſs towards thoſe who 
give occaſions for entering into the defence 
of our religion ; and with fear, not of them, 
but of God ; with that reverential fear, which 
the nature of religion requires, and which is 
ſo far from being inconſiſtent with, that it 
will inſpire proper courage towards men. 
Now this reverential fear will lead us to in- 
fiſt ſtrongly upon the infinite greatneſs of 
God's ſcheme of government, both in extent 
and duration, together with the wiſe con- 
nexion of its parts, and the impoſſibility of 
accounting fully for the ſeveral parts, with- 
out ſeeing the whole plan of Providence to 
which they relate ; which is -beyond the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of our underſtanding. And to 
all this muſt be added the neceſſary deficiency 
of human language, when things divine are 
the ſubje& of it. Theſe obſervations are a 


4 x Pet. iii. 1 5. 
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proper full anſwer to many objections, and 
very material with regard to all. 

But your ſtanding buſineſs, and which re- 
quires conſtant attention, is with the body 
ot the people; to revive in them the ſpirit 
of religion which is ſo much declining, 


be for caution as to entering into any argu- 
mentative defence of religion in common con- 
verſation, yet that 'tis neceſſary to do this 
from the pulpit, in order to guard the people 
againſt being corrupted, however in ſome 
places. But then ſurely it ſhould be done 
in a manner as little controverſial as poſlible, 
For though ſach as are capable of ſeeing the 
force of objections are capable alſo of ſeeing 
the force of the anſwers which are given to 
them ; yet the truth is, the people will not 
competently attend to either. But 'tis eaſy 
to ſee which they will attend to moſt. And 
to hear religion treated of, as what many 
deny, and which has much faid againſt it as 
well as for it; this cannot but have a ten- 
dency to give them ill impreſſions at any 
time: and ſeems particularly improper for 
all perſons at a time of devotion ; even for 
ſuch as are arrived at the moſt ſettled Rate 
of pix ty: I fry at a time of devotion ; when 
we arc ali-mbled to yield ourſelves up to the 
full influence ot the Divine PRESENCE, 
and to call forth into actual exerciſe every 
pious attection of heart. For it is to be c- 
PETE 3 peated, 
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ted, that the heart and courſe of affections 
may be diſturbed when there is no alteration 
of judgment. Now the evidence of religion 
may be laid before men without any air of 
controverſy. The proof of the being of 
God, from final cauſes, or the deſign and 
wiſdom which appears in every part of na- 
ture; together with the law of virtue writ- 
ten upon our hearts * : the proof of Chriſti- 

anity 


* The law of virtue written upon our hearts. ] The 
author of the Enquiry, mentioned above, informs us in his 
Poſtſcript, that “ the certain conſequence of referring 
« mankind to a lato of nature or virtue written upon their 
« hearts is their having recourſe to heir own ſenſe of things 
« on all occaſions; which being, in a great majority, no 
« better than family ſuperſtition, party prejudice, or ſelf- 
« intereſted artifice, (perhaps a compound of all) will be 
« too apt to over-rule the plain precepts of the Goſpel.“ 
And he declares, he has © no better opinion of the clear- 


C eh, certainty, uniformity, univerſality, &c. of this law, 
J J yy Jz 95 5 


« than” he has „of the importance of external religion.“ 
What then muſt we ſay to St. Paul, who not only aſſerts, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, the reality of ſuch a law, but ſpeaks 
of its obligation as extending to all mankind? blaming 
ſome among the Gentiles as without excuſe, for not advert- 
ing to and obeying it; and commending others for doing 
by Nature (in contradiſtinction to Revelation) the things 
contained in the law, thus ſhewing the work of the law writ= 
ten in their hearts, If, becauſe © natural religion is liable 
« to be miſtaken, it is high time to have done with it in 
« the pulpit; how comes it that the ſame apoſtle refers 
the Philippians to the ſtudy of this religion, to whatſoever 
things are true, honeſt, juſt, lovely and 25 good report? And 
yet without ſuch a ſtudy our knowledge of the moral law 
mult always remain imperfect: for a complete ſyſtem of 
morality is certainly no where to be found either in the 
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anity from miracles, and the accompliſh. 
ment of prophecies ; and the confirmation 
which the natural and civil hiſtory of the 
world give to the Scripture account of 
things : theſe evidences of religion might 
properly be inſiſted on, in a way to affect 
and influence the heart, though there were 
no profeſſed unbelievers in the world ; and 
therefore may be inſiſted on, without taking 
much notice that there are ſuch. And even 


their particular objections may be obviated 


without 


Old or New Teſtament *. When a Chriſtian miniſter is 
enforcing the duties or doctrines of revealed religion, he 
may perhaps do well to © tell his people he has 10 other 
« proof of the original, truth, obligations, preſent benefits 
« and future rewards of religion to lay before them, than 


ec what is contained in the Scriptures.” But what if his 


purpoſe be to inculcate ſome moral virtue? Will it not 
be uſeful here, beſides obſerving that the practice of that 
virtue is enjoined by a divine command, to recommend it 
{till further to his hearers, by ſhewing that it approves it- 
ſelf to our inward ſenſe and perception, and accords with 
the native ſentiments and ſuggeſtions of our minds ? Me- 
taphyſicians may Y what they will of our feelings of this 
fort being all illuſive, liable to be perverted by education 
and habit, and judged of by men's own ſenſe of things: 
they, whole underitandings are yet unh by poulfp's 
and vain deceit, will be little diſpoſed to liſten to ſuch aſſer- 
tions. Nor are there wanting arguments which prove, 
and, as ſhould ſeem, to the ſatisfaction of every reaſonable 
enquirer, that the great and leading principles of moral 
duties have in all ages been the fame; that ſuch virtues as 
benevolence, juſtice, compaſſion, gratitude, accidental ob- 


| Racles removed, and when the preciſe meaning of the 


® See the ſecond of Dr. Balguy's Charges. 
| words 
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without a formal mention of them. Be- 
ſides, as to religion in general, it is a practi- 
cal thing, and no otherwiſe a matter of ſpe- 
culation, than common prudence in the ma- 
nagement of our worldly affairs is ſo. And 
if one were endeavouring to bring a plain 
man to be more careful, with regard to this 
laſt, it would be thought a ſtrange method 
of doing it, to perplex him with ſtating for- 
mally the ſeveral objections which men of 
gaiety or ſpeculation have made againſt pru- 
dence, and the advantages which they plea- 
ſantly tell us folly has over it; though one 
could anſwer thoſe objections ever ſo fully. 
Nor does the want of religion in the 
generality of the common people, appear 
owing to a ſpeculative diſbelief, or denial 


words has been once explained, are inſtinctively known 
and approved by all men; and that our pow (Dont of 
theſe is as much a part of our nature implanted in us by 
God, and as little liable to caprice and faſhion, as the ſenſe 
of ſeeing, given us alſo by Him, by which all bodies appear 
to us in an ere, and not an inverted poſition * — Mr, 
Locke's authority has been generally looked up to as deci- 
ſive on ſuch queſtions, and his ſentiments have been em- 
braced implicitly and without examination. That great 
and good man however is not to be charged with the per- 
nicious conſequences, which others have drawn from his 
opinions: conſequences which have been carried to ſuch 
a length, as to deftroy all moral difference of human ac- 
tions; making virtue and vice altogether arbitrary; calling 
evil good, and good evil; putting darkneſs for light, and light 
for darkneſs; putting bitter for fuweee, aud fweet for bitter, 


* See the third of Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, Vol. I. 
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of it, but chiefly to thoughtleſſneſs and 


| the common temptations of life. Your 
| chief buſineſs therefore is to endeavour to 
beget a practical ſenſe of it upon their hearts, 
as what they acknowledge their belief of, 
and profeſs they ought to conform them- 
ſelves to. And this is to be done, by 
keeping up, as well as we are able, the form 
and face of religion with decency and re- 
verence, and in ſuch a degree as to bring 
the thoughts of religion often to their 
minds*; and then endeavouring to make 


this 


* By keeping up the form and face of religion — in 
ſuch a degree, as to bring the thoughts of religion often 
to their minds.) To this it is ſaid by our Enquirer, 
that © the Clergy of the Church of England have no way 
of keeping up the form and face of religion any f- 
« ener, or in any other degree, than is directed by the 
c preſcribed order of the Church.” As if the whole 
duty of a pariſh prieſt conſiſted in reading prayers and 
2 ſermon on Sundays, and performing the occaſional 

offices appointed in the Liturgy! One would think the 
writer who made this objection had never read more of 
the Charge than the four pages he has particularly ſe- 
lected for the ſubject of his animadverſions. Had he 
looked farther, he would have found other methods re- 
commended to the Clergy of introducing a ſenſe of re- 
ligion into the minds of their pariſhioners, which occur 
much oftener than the times allotted for the public ſervices 
of the Church: ſuch as family prayers ; acknowledging 
the divine bounty at our meals; perſonal applications from 
miniſters of pariſhes to individuals under their care, on 
particular occaſions and circumſtances : as at the time 
of Confirmation, at firſt receiving the holy communion, 
on recovery from ſickneſs, and the like; none of which 
are preſcribed in our eſtabliſhed ritual, any more Law 
| 8 e Ole 
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this form more and more ſubſervient to pro- 
mote the reality and power of it. The form 
of religion may indeed be where there is 
little of the thing itſelf; but the thing itſelf 
cannot be preſerved amongſt mankind with- 
out the form*. And this form frequently 
occurring in ſome inſtance or other of it, 
will be a frequent admonition + to bad 


men 


thoſe others ſo ludicrouſly mentioned by this writer, 
« bowing to the eaſt, turning the face to that quarter in 
« repeating the creeds, dipping the finger in water, and 
« therewith croſſing the child's forehead in baptiſm.“ 

* The thing itſelf cannot be preſerved amongſt 
mankind without the form.] Ihe Quakers reject all 
forms, even the two of Chriſt's own inſtitution : will 
it be ſaid that “ theſe men have no religion preſerved 
« among them ?” It will neither be ſaid nor inſinuated. 
The Quakers, though they have not the form, are careful 
to keep up the face of religion; as appears not only 
from the cuſtom of aſſembling themſelves for the pur- 
poſes of public worſhip on the Lord's day, but from 
their ſilent meetings on other days of the week. And 
that they are equally ſenſible of the importance of 
maintaining the influence of religion on their minds 
is manifeſt from the practice of what they call in- 
ward prayer, in conformity to the direction of Serip- 
ture to pray continually : * Which,” faith Robert Bar- 
clay, & cannot be underſtood of outward prayer, be- 
e cauſe it were impoflible that men ſhould be always 
« upon their knees, expreſſing the words of prayer; which 
« would hinder them ear the E of tho n duties no 
ec lefs' poſitively commanded.” Apology for the Quaters. 
Frop. xi. Of Worſhip. +6600 2 * N 

+ This form frequently occurring in ſome inſtance or 
other of it, will be a frequent admonition, &c.] Here 
it has been objected, that the number, variety, and fre- 
« quent occurrence of forms in religion are too apt to 

| 5 
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men to repent, and to good men to grow 
better; and alſo be the means of their 
doing ſo. 

That which men have accounted religion 
in the ſeveral countries of the world, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, has had a great and conſpicu- 
ous part in all public appearances, and the 
face of it been kept up with great reve- 
rence throughout all ranks from the higheſt 
to the loweſt; not only upon occaſional 
ſolemnities, but alſo in the daily courle of 

behaviour. In the heathen world, their 


* be conſidered by the generality as commutations for their 
« vices, as ſomething ſub/iituted in lieu of repentance, 
& and as loads and incumbrances upon true Chriſtian 
4 edification.” This way of arguing againſt the uſe of 
2 thing from the abuſe of it, inſtead of arguing from the 
nature of the thing itſelf, is the maſter ſophiſm that per- 
vades the whole performance we are here examining, 
What reaſonable man ever denied that the pomp of out- 
ward worſhip has been ſometimes miſtaken for inward 
_ piety? that poſitive inſtitutions, when reſted in as ends, 
inſtead of being applied as means, are hurtful to the in- 
tereſts of true religion? Not Biſhop BUTLER certainly; 
who blames the obſervances of the Papiſts on this ac- 
count; fome of them as being © in themſelves wrong 
< and fuperſtitious;” and others, as being made ſub- 
<« ſervient to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition,” and for this 
reaſon © aboliſhed by our Reformers.” In the mean 
while it will ſtill be true, that bodily worſhip is by no 
means to be diſcarded, as unuſeful in exciting ſpiritual 
devotion ; on the contrary, that they mutually aſſiſt and 
ſtrengthen each other ; and that a mere mental intercourſe 
with God, and a religious ſervice purely intellectual, is 
altogether unſuitable to ſuch a creature as man, during his 
preſent ſtate on earth. | | | in 

Fg ſuperſtition 
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ſuperſtition was the chief ſubject of ſtatuary, 
ſculpture, painting, and poetry. It mixt it- 
ſelf with buſineſs, civil forms, diverſions, 
domeſtick entertainments, and every part of 
common life. The Mahometans are obliged 
to ſhort devotions five times between morn- 
ing and evening. In Roman Catholic 
countries, people cannot paſs a day with- 
out having religion recalled to their thoughts, 
by ſome or other memorial of it; by ſome 
ceremony or public religious form occurring 
in their way !: beſides their frequent 
holidays, the ſhort prayers they are daily 

F called 


* In Roman Catholic countries, people cannot paſs 2 
day without having religion recalled to their thoughts—by 
ſome ceremony or public religious form occurring in their 
way.] „ What in the former period” (when ſpeaking 
of the Heathen world) was called Superſtition, be- 
© comes in this“ (when ſpeaking of Roman Catholics) 
« Religion and Religious Forms; which the Vapiſts pretend- 
« ing to connect with Chriſtianity, and the Charge giv. 
“ing no hint that this is no more than a p etence, a 
& plain reader muſt needs take this as ſpoken of the 
« means and memorials of [RUE RELIGION, and will 
accordingly conſider theſe as recommended to his prac 
ce tice and imitation.” If a plain reader, at firſt view of the 
| Paſſage alluded to. ſhould inadvertentiy fall into ſuch à 
miſtake, he would find that miſtake immediately corrected 
by the very next ſentence that follows, where the religion 
of the Roman Catholics and their >uperttition are diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other in expreſs words. But the terms 
in queſtion are uſed with the ftricteſt propriety. The 
deſign of the Biſhop, in this parc of his Charge, is 
to conſider religion, not under the notion of its being 
true, but as it affects the ſenſes and imaginations of the 
multitude, For 1o the paragraph begins. 1 hat which 
. men 
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called to, and the occaſional devotions en. 


joined by confeſſors. By theſe means their 


ſuperſtition ſinks deep into the minds of the 
people, and their religion alſo into the minds 
of ſuch among them as are ſerious and well- 
diſpofed. Our reformers, confidering that 
ſome of theſe obſervances were in themſelves 
wrong and ſuperſtitions, and others of 
them made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
ſuperſtition, aboliſhed them, reduced the 
form of religion to great ſimplicity, and en- 
Joined no more particular rules, nor left any 


ce men have accounted religion in the ſeveral countries of 

& the world,” (whether the religion be true or falſe is be- 
ſide his preſent argument) © generally ſpeaking, has had 
« a great and conſpicuous part in all public appear- 
« ances.” This polition he illuſtrates by three examples, 
the Heathen, the Mahometan, and the Roman Catholic 
religions. The two firſt of theſe, having little or nothing 
of true religion belonging to them, may well enough be 
characterized under the common name of Superſtition : 
the laſt contains a mixture of both ; which therefore the 
Biſhop, like a good writer as well as a juſt reaſoner, is 
careful to diſtinguiſh. In Roman Catholic countries a 


man can hardly travel a mile without pafling a cruci- 


fix erected on the road-ſide: he may either ſtop to wor- 
ſhip the image repreſented on the croſs ; or he may ſimply 
be reminded by it of his own relation to Chriſt crucified ; 
thus by one and the ſime outward ſign © religion 
« may be recalled to his thoughts,” or ſuperſtition may 
take poſſeſſion of his mind. In the celebration of the 
Euchariſt, the elements of bread and wine are regarded by 
a Papiſt as the very body and blood of Chriſt; to a Pro- 
teſtant they appear only as ſymbols and memorials of that 


body and blood: what in one is an act of rational devo- 


tion, becomes in the other an inſtance of the groſſeſt ſu- 
perſtition, if not idolatry. | 


thing 
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thing more of what was external in religion 
than was, in a manner, neceſſary to preſerve a 
ſenſe of religion itſelf upon the minds of 
the people. But a great part of this is ne- 
glected by the generality amongſt us; for 
inſtance, the ſervice of the Church, not only 
upon common days, but alſo upon faints 
days; and ſeveral other things might be 
mentioned. Thus they have no cuſtomary 
admonition, no public call to recolle& the 
thoughts of Gop and RELIGION from one 
Sunday to another, 

It was far otherwiſe under the Law. 
Theſe words, ſays Moſes to the children of 
IsRAEL, which I command thee, ſhall be in 
thine heart: and thou ſhalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and ſhalt talk of them 
when thou ſitteſt in thine houſe, and when thou 
walkeſt by the way, and when thou ligſt down, 


and when thou riſeſt up*. And as they were 


Com- 


* And whcn thou riſeſt up.] Allowing that “ what 

« Moſes in this paſſage wanted to have effected was obedi- 
« ence to the moral law, nothing ſure could be of greater 
uſe in ſecuring that obedience than the practice here en- 
joined, Our Enquirer however is of a different opinion 
and & very much queſtions whether his Lordſhip could 
« have fallen upon any paſlage in the Old Teſtament, 
« which relates at all to his ſubject, that would have been 
“e leſs favourable to his argument.“ ho ſhall decide, &c? 
The Biſhop goes on, „As they (the Jews) were 
« commanded this, ſo *tis obvious how much the conſti- 
& tution of their law was adapted to effect it, and keep 
« religion ever in view,” Upon which the Enquirer re- 
marks, «It was then very ill, or at leaſt very unwiſely 
done, to abrogate that law, whoſe conſtitution was 
N adapted 
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commanded this, ſo 'tis obvious how much 
the conſtitution of that law was adapted 
to effect it, and keep religion ever in view, 
And without ſomewhat of this nature, piety 
will grow languid even among the better ſort 


of 


« adapted to ſo excellent a purpoſe.” Let us firſt ſee 
what may be offered in defence of the Biſhop, and then 
conſider what is to be ſaid in anſwer to his opponent, 
The purpoſe for which the Moſaic conſtitution was 
eſtabliſhed was this, To preſerve, amidſt a world univer- 
ſally addicted to polytheiſm and idolatry, the great doctrine 
of the Unity of the Divine Nature, till the ſeed ſhould come 
to whom the promiſe was made. As a means to this end, 
the Iſraelites were not only to be kept ſeparate from every 
other nation; but, the better to enſure ſuch ſeparation, 
they were to be conſtantly employed in a multifarious 
ritual, which left them neither time nor opportunity for 
deviating into the ſuperſtitious obſervances of their Pagan 
neighbours. And this, I ſuppoſe, may ſuffice for vindi- 
cating the Biſhop's aſſertion, that “the conſtitution of 
« the Jewiſh law was adapted to keep 1 2 ever in 
„ view.“ But the Jewiſh law was not only adapted to 
this end; we are next to obſerve, that the end itſelf was 
actually gained. For though it be too notorious to be de- 
nied, that the Jews did not always confine their religious 
homage to the God of Iſrael, but polluted the ſervice, due 
to Him alone, with foreign worſhip ; yet, even in their 
worſt defections, it ſhould be remembered, they never to- 
tally rejected the true Jehovah; and after their return 
from captivity, they were ſo thoroughly cured of all re- 
maining propenſity to the idolatrous rights of heatheniſm, 
as never again - to. violate their allegiance to the God of 
their fathers. It appears then that, in confequence of the 
Jewiſh ſeparation, the principle of the Unity was in fact 
preſerved inviolate among that people till the coming of 
Chriſt, When the Moſaic conſtitution had thus attained 
| Its end, and mankind were now prepared for the reception 
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of men; and the worſt will go on quietly in 
an abandoned courſe, with fewer interrup- 
tions from within than they would have, 
were religious reflections forced oftener upon 
their minds *, and conſequently with leſs 
probability of their amendment. Indeed 
in moſt ages of the Church, the care of 
reaſonable men has been, as there has been 
for the moſt part occaſion, to draw the peo- 
ple off from laying too great weight upon 
external things; upon formal acts of piety. 
But the ftate of matters is quite changed now 


of a better covenant, the law expired of courſe ; the par- 
tition wall that had divided the Jew from the Gentile was 
taken down, and all diſtinction between them loſt under 
the common name of Chriſtians. And this may ſuffice to 
ſhew, in oppoſition to our Enquzrer, that it was both very 
well and very wiſely done to abrogate a law, when the 
purpoſe for which the law had been enacted was accom- 
liſhed. 
* Were religious reflections forced oftener upon their 
minds.] * According to the Biſhop's doctrine“ then, 
fays the Enquirer, © it ſhould be not only good policy, 
« but wholeſome | diſcipline to force men in England to 
come to church, and in France to go to maſs.” And 
again, © If externals have this virtue to enforce religious 
« reflections, it muſt be right to compel thoſe who are in- 
0 difpoſed to ſuch reflections to attend theſe memorials.” 
Yes; granting that the ſenſe of the paſſage in the Charge 
is not Hamefully perverted, and that we are to underſtand 
the Biſhop here to ſpeak of external force and compulſion, 
Whereas by © religious reflections forced” is plainly meant 
no more than religious reflections oftener thrown in men's 
way, brought more frequently into their thoughts, fo as to 
produce an habitual recollection that they are always in 
the Divine preſence. the; 
5 with 
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with us. Theſe things are neglected to 1 
degree, which is, and cannot but be attended 
with a decay of all that is good. Tis highly 
ſeaſonable now to inſtruct the people in the 
importance of external religion *. | 
And doubtleſs under this head muſt come 
into conſideration a proper regard to the 
ſtructures which are conſecrated to the ſer. 
vice of God. In the preſent turn of the 
age, one may obſerve a wonderful frugality 
in every thing which has reſpect to religion, 
and extravagance in every thing elſe. But 


* To inſtru the people in the importance of external 
religion] © The importance of external religion.“ the 
Enquirer remarks, © is the grand engine of the Papiſts. 
« which they play with the greateſt effect upon our com- 
mon people, who are always ſooneſt taken and inſnared 
« by form and ſbeto; and, ſo far as we concur with them 
c“ in the principle, we are doing their work; ſince, if ex- 
<« ternals, as ſuch, are important, the plain natural conſe- 
 & quence is, the more of them the better.” He had the 
fame reflection once before: If true religion cannot be 
“ preſerved among men without forms, the cunſequence 
“ muſt be, that the Romiſb religion, having——more fre- 
« quent Occurrences of forms, is better than other reli- 
« gions, which have fewer of theſe——occurrences.” 
To this argument I reply, N:go conſequentiam, There 
may be too much of form in religion, as well as too little: 
the one leads to enthuſiaſm, the other degenerates into 
ſuperſtition ; one is puritaniſm, the other popery ; whereas 
the rational worſhip of God is equally removed from ei- 
ther extreme. Did the Enguirer never hear of the poſſi- 
bility of having too much of a good thing? Or does he 
ſuppoſe, with the late hiſtorian of Great Britain, that all 
religion is divided into two ſpecies, the ſuperſtitious and the 
fanatical; and that whatever is not one of theſe, muſt of 
neceſſity be the other? AE 

OE amidſt 
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amidſt the appearances of opulence and im- 
provement in all common things, which are 
now ſeen in moſt places, it would be hard- 
to find a reaſon, why theſe monuments of 
ancient piety ſhould not be preſerved in their 
original beauty and magnificence. But in 
the leaſt opulent places they muſt be pre- 
ſerved in becoming repair; and every thing 
relating to the divine ſervice be, however, 
decent and clean; otherwiſe we ſhall vilify 


| the face of religion whilſt we keep it up. 


All this is indeed principally the duty of 
others. Yours is to preſs ſtrongly upon 
them what is their duty in this reſpect, 
and admoniſh them of it often, if they are 
negligent. 

But then you muſt be ſure to take care 
and not neglect that part of the ſacred fabric 
which belongs to you to maintain in repair 


and decency. Such negle& would be great 


impiety in you, and of moſt pernicious ex- 


ample to others. Nor could you, with any 


ſucceſs, or any . propriety, urge upon them 


| their duty in a regard in which you your- 


ſelves ſhould be openly neglectful of it. 
| Biſhop FLEETwoop has obſerved *, hat 
unleſs the good public ſpirit of building, repair- 


ing, and adorning churches prevails a great 


deal more among us, and be more encouraged, ' 


an hundred years will bring to the ground an 
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huge xumber of our churches. This excellent 
prelate made this obſervation forty years 
ago: and no one I believe will imagine, that 
the good ſpirit he has recommended prevails 
more at preſent than it did then. 

But if theſe appendages of the divine ſer- 
vice are to be regarded, doubtleſs the divine 
ſervice itſelf is more to be regarded; and the 
conſcientious attendance upon it ought often 
to be inculcated upon the people, as a plain 
precept of the goſpel, as the means of grace, 
and what has peculiar promiſes annexed tb 
it. But external acts of piety and devotion, 
and the frequent returns of them are, more- 
over, neceſſary to keep up a ſenſe of religion, 
which the affairs of the world will otherwiſe 
1 wear out of men's hearts. And the frequent 
1 returns, whether of public devotions, or of 
any thing elſe, to introduce religion into 
men's ſerious thoughts, will have an influ- 
ence upon them, in proportion as they are 
fuſceptible of religion, and not given over to 
4 a reprobate mind. For this reaſon, beſides 
4 others, the ſervice of the Church ought to 

be celebrated as often as you can have a con- 

| gregation to attend it. 
| But ſince the body of the people, eſpe- 
| cially in country places, cannot be brought 
BM to attend it oftener than one day in a week; 
| and ſince this is in no fort enough to keep 
up in them a due ſenſe of religion; it were 
greatly to be wiſhed they could be perſuaded 
8 to 
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to any thing which might, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupply the want of more frequent public de- 
votions, or ſerve the like purpoſes. Family 
prayers, regularly kept up in every houſe, 
would have a great good effect. : 
Secret prayer, as expreſsly as it is com- 
manded by our SAvIiouR, and as evidently 
as it is implied in the notion of piety, will 
yet, I fear, be grievouſly forgotten by the ge- 
nerality, 'till they can be brought to fix for 
themſelves certain times of the day for it; 
ſince this is not done to their hands, as it 
was in the Jewiſh Church by cuſtom or au- 
thority. Indeed, cuſtom, as well as the ma- 
nifeſt propriety of the thing, and examples 
of good men in Scripture, juſtify us in inſiſt- 
ing, that none omit their prayers morning 
or evening, who have not thrown off all re- 
gards to piety, But ſecret prayer compre- 
& hends not only devotions before men begin 
and after they have ended the buſineſs of the 
day, but ſuch alſo as may be performed 
while they are employed in it, or even in 
company. And truly, if beſides our more 
ſet devotions, morning and evening, all of 
us would fix upon certain times of the day, 
ſo that the return of the hour ſhould re- 
mind us, to fay ſhort prayers, or exerciſe our 
thoughts in a way equivalent to this; per- 
haps there are few perſons in fo high and 
habitual a ſtate of piety, as not to find the 
benefit of it. If it took up no more than a 
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minute or two, or even leſs time than that, 
it would ſerve the end I am propoſing; it 
would be a recollection, that we are in the 
Divine preſence, and contribute to our being 
in the fear of the LoRD all the day long. 

A duty of the like kind, and ſerving to 
the ſame purpoſe, is the particular acknow- 
ledgment of God when we are partaking of 
his bounty at our meals. The negle& of 
this is ſaid to have been ſcandalous to a pro- 


verb, in the heathen world*; but it is 


2 


without ſhame laid aſide at the tables of the 


higheſt and the loweſt rank among us. 


And as parents ſhould be admoniſhed, and 
it ſhould be preſſed upon their conſciences, 
to teach their children their prayers and ca- 
techiſm, it being what they are obliged to 
upon all accounts; ſo it is proper to be 
mentioned here, as a means by which they 


will bring the principles of Chriſtianity often 


to their own minds, inſtead of laying aſide 
all thoughts of it from week's-end to week's- 
end. N 
General exhortations to piety, abſtracted 
from the particular circumſtances of it, are 
of great uſe to ſuch as are already got into a 
religious courſe of life: but, ſuch as are 
not, though they be touched with them, 


yet when they go away from church they 


* Cudworth cn the Lord's Supper, p. 8. Caſaub. in 


Athenæum, L. i. c. xi. p. 22. Duport. Præl. in Theo- 


phraſtum Ed. Needham. C. ix. p. 335, & c. 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce know where to begin, or how to 
ſet about what they are exhorted to. And 
'tis with reſpect to religion, as in the 
common affairs of life, in which many 
things of great conſequence intended, are 
yet never done at all, becauſe they may be 
done at any time, and in any manner ; 
which would not be, were ſome determi- 
nate time and manner voluntarily fixed 
upon for the doing of them. Particular 
rules and directions then concerning the 
times and circumſtances of performing ac- 
knowledged duties, bring religion nearer to 
ractice; and ſuch as are really proper, and 
cannot well be miſtaken, and are eafily ob- 
ſerved. Such particular rules in religion, 
prudently recommended, would have an in- 
fluence upon the people. ee 
All this indeed may be called form; as 
every thing external in religion may be 
merely ſo. And therefore whilſt we endea- 
your in theſe, and other like inſtances, to keep 


up the form of godlmeſs * amongſt thoſe who 


are our care, and over whom we have any 


influence, we muſt endeavour alſo that this 
form be made more and more ſubſervient to 
promote the power of it k. Admoniſh them 
to take heed, that they mean what they 
ſay in their prayers, that their thoughts 
and intentions go along with their words, 


* * 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
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that they really in their hearts exert and ex- 
erciſe before God the affections they expreſs 
with their mouth. Teach them, not that 
external religion is nothing, for this is not 
true in any ſenſe; it being ſcarce poſſible, 
but that it will lay ſome ſort of reſtraint upon 
a man's morals; and 'tis moreover of good 
effect with reſpect to the world about him, 
But teach them that regard to one duty will 
in no ſort atone for the neglect of any other, 
Endeavour to raiſe in their hearts ſach a 
ſenſe of Gop as ſhall be an habitual, ready 
principle of reverence, love, gratitude, hope, 
truſt, reſignation, and obedience. Exhort 
them to make uſe of every circumſtance, 
which brings the ſubject of religion at all 
before them ; to turn their hearts habitually 
to him; to recollect 3 the thoughts of 
his preſence in whom they live and move and 
have their being, and by a ſhort act of their 
mind devote themſelves to his ſervice.—If, 
for inſtance, perſons would accuſtom them- 
ſelves to be thus admoniſhed by the very 
ſight of a CHURCH, could it be called ſuper- 
ſtition ? Enforce upon them the neceſſity 
of making religion their principal concern, 
as what is the expreſs condition of the 
Goſpel covenant, and what the very nature 
of the thing requires. Explain to them 
the terms of that covenant of mercy, ſounded 
in the incarnation, facrifice, and interceſſion 
ot CHRIST, together with the promiſed 
a : aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of the HoLyY Gos r, not to ſu- 
perſede our own endeavours, but to render 
them effectual. The greater feſtivals of the 
Church being inſtituted for commemorating 
the ſeveral parts of the Goſpel hiſtory, of 
courſe lead you to explain theſe its ſeveral 
doctrines, and ſhew the Chriſtian practice 
which ariſes out of them. And the more 
occaſional ſolemnities of religion, as well as 
theſe feſtivals, will often afford you the 
faireſt opportunities of enforcing all theſe 
things in familiar converſation. Indeed all 
affettation of talking piouſly is quite nau- 
ſeous: and though there be nothing of 
this, yet men will eaſily be diſguſted at 
the too great frequency or length of theſe 
occaſional admonitions. But a word of 
Gop and RELIGION dropped ſometimes in 
converſation, gently, and without any thing 
ſevere or forbidding, in the manrſer of it; 
this is not unacceptable. It leaves an 
impreſſion, is repeated again by the hear- 
ers, and often remembered by plain well- 
diſpoſed perſons longer than one would 
think. Particular circumſtances too which 
render men more apt to receive inſtruc- 
tion, ſhould be laid hold of to talk ſe- 
riouſly to their conſciences. For inſtance, 
after a man's recovery from a dangerous 
ſickneſs, how proper 1s it to adviſe him 
to recolle& and ever bear in mind, what 
were his hopes or fears, his wiſhes and 

Hh4 . reſolutions, 
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reſolutions, when under the apprehenſion 
of death; in order to bring him to repent- 
ance, or confirm him in a courſe of piety, 
according as his life and character has been. 
So likewiſe the terrible accidents which often 
happen from riot and debauchery, and indeed 
almoſt every vice, are occaſions providen- 
tially thrown in your way, to diſcourſe 
againſt theſe vices in common converſation, 
as well as from the pulpit, upon any ſuch 
accidents happening in your pariſh, or in a 
neighbouring one. Occaſions and circum- 
{ſtances of a like kind to ſome or other of 
theſe occur often, and ought, if I may fo 


ſpeak, to be catched at, as opportunities of 


conveying inſtruction, both public and pri- 

vate, with great force and advantage. 
Public inſtruction is alſo abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, and can in no ſort be diſpenſed with. 
But as it is common to all who are preſent, 
many perſons ſtrangely neglect to appropriate 
what they hear to themſelves, to their own 
heart and life. Now the only remedy for 
this in our power 1s a, particular perſonal 
application, And a perſonal application 
makes a very different impreſſion from a 
common, general one. It were, therefore 
greatly to be wiſhed, that every man ſhould 
have the principles of Chriſtianity, and his 
own particular duty enforced upon his con- 
ſcience, in a manner ſuited to his capacity, 
in private. And beſides the occaſional op- 
* portunities 
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portunities of doing this, ſome of which 
have been intimated, there are ſtated oppor- 
tunities of doing it. Such, for inſtance, is 
Confirmation: and the uſual age for Con- 
firmation is that time of life, from which 
youth muſt become more and more their 
own maſters, when they are often leaving 
their father's houſe, going out into the wide 
world and all its numerous temptations; 
againſt which they particularly want to be 
fortified, by having ftrong and lively impreſ- 
ſions of religion made upon their minds. 
Now the 61ſt Canon expreſsly requires, that 
every miniſter that hath care of ſouls ſhall 
uſe his beſt endeavour to prepare and make 


EF able—as many as he can to be confirmed; 


which cannot be done as it ought without 
ſuch perſonal application to each candidate 
in particular as I am recommending. An- 
other opportunity for doing this 1s, when 
any one of your pariſhioners ſignifies his 
name, as intending for the firſt time to be 
partaker of the Communion. The Rubrick 
requires, that all perſons, whenever they in- 
tend to receive, ſhall ſignify their names be- 
forehand to the miniſter; which, if it be not 
infiſted upon in all caſes, ought ablolutely 
to be inſiſted upon for the firſt time. Now 
this even lays it in your way to diſcourſe 
with them in private upon the nature and 


benefits of this ſacrament, and enforce upon 
them the importance and neceſſity of reli- 


gion. 
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gion. However I do not mean to put thi; 
upon the ſame foot with catechiſing youth 
and preparing them for confirmation; theſe 
being indiſpenſable obligations and expreſoly 
commanded by our canons. This private 
intercourſe with your pariſhioners prepara- 
tory to their firſt communion, let it, if you 
pleaſe, be conſidered as a voluntary ſervice 
to religion on your part, and a voluntary in- 
ſtance of docility on theirs. I will only add, 
as to this practice, that it 1s regularly kept 
up by ſome perſons, and particularly by one, 
whoſe exemplary behaviour in every part of 
the paſtoral office is enforced upon you by 
his ſtation of authority and influence in (this 
part * eſpecially of) the dioceſe. 
I am very ſenſible, my brethren, that ſome 
of theſe things, in places where they are 
greatly wanted, are impracticable, from the 
largeneſs of pariſhes, ſuppoſe. And where 
there is no impediment of this ſort, yet the 
performance of them will depend upon 
others, as well as upon you. People can- 
not be admoniſhed or inſtructed in private, 
unleſs they will permit it. And little will 
you be able to do in forming the minds of 
children to a ſenſe of religion, if their pa- 
rents will not affiſt you in it: and yet much 
leſs, if they will fruſtrate your endeavours, 
by their bad example, and giving encourage- 


* The Archdeaconry of Northumberland. 
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ment to their children to be diſſolute. The 
like is to be faid alſo of your influence in re- 
forming the common people in general, in 
proportion as their ſuperiors act in like 
manner to ſuch parents; and whilſt they, 
the lower people I mean, muſt have ſuch 
numerous temptations to drunkenneſs and 
riot every where placed in their way. And 
'tis cruel uſage we often meet with, in being 
cenſured for not doing what we cannot do, 
without, what we cannot have, the concur- 
rence of our cenſurers. Doubtleſs very much 
reproach which now lights upon the clergy 
would be found to fall elſewhere, if due al- 
lowances were made for things of this kind. 
But then we, my brethren, muſt take care 
and not make more than due allowances for 
them. If others deal uncharitably with us, 
we muſt deal impartially with ourſelves, as 
in a matter of conſcience, in determinin 
what good 1s in our power to do: and not 
let indolence keep us from ſetting about 
what really is in our power; nor any heat of 
temper create obſtacles in the proſecution of 
it, or render inſuperable ſuch as we find, 
when perhaps gentleneſs and patience would 
prevent, or overcome them. | 0 
Indeed all this diligence to which I have 
been exhorting you and myſelf, for Gop 
forbid I ſhould not conſider myſelf as includ- 
ed in all the general admonitions you receive 
ee a 
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from me; all this diligence in theſe things 
does indeed ſuppoſe, that we give e lg 
wholly to them. It ſuppoſes, not only that 
we have a real ſenſe of religion upon our 
on minds, but alſo, that to promote the 
practice of it in others is habitually up- 

ermoſt in our thought and intention, 
as the buſineſs of our lives. And this, my 
brethren, is the buſineſs of our lives, in every 
ſenſe, and upon every account. Tis the 
general buſineſs of all Chriſtians as they 
have opportunity: tis our particular buſineſs. 
"Tis ſo as we have devoted ourſelves to it by 
the moſt folemn engagements; as according 
to our Lord's appointment we live of the 
Goſpel*; and as the preſervation and ad- 
yancement of religion, i in ſuch and ſuch dif. 
tricts, are, in ſome reſpects, our appropriated | 
truſt. 

By being faithful in the diſcharge of this 
our truſt, by thus faking heed to the miniſtry 
we have received in the Lord that we fulfil 
it f, we ſhall do our part towards reviving 
a practical ſenſe of religion amongſt the peo- 

ple committed to our care. And this will 
5 the ſecureſt barrier againſt the efforts of 
infidelity; a great ſourſe of which plainly is, 
the endeavour to get rid of religious re- 
ſtraints. But whatever be our ſucceſs with 


* 1 Cor. ix. 14. T Col, iv. 17. | 
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regard to others, we ſhall have the approba- 
tion of our conſciences, and may reſt aſſured, 
that as to ourſelves at leaſt, our labour is not 
in vain in the LoRD®. 


* x Cor. xv. 58. 
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